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WHAT SORT OF GOVERNMENT ARE WE TO HAVE? 


Caues of all magnitudes, Whig, Tory, and 
irsh, have occurred as frequently within the 
last cight years as eclipses in a Belfast almanac 
—thatis, about one to each calendar month. ‘Il hey 
have, of late, one after another, passed away so 
rapidiy,that latterly they became ratherobjectsof 
ridicule or contempt than of interest. Now, how- 
ever, the case is altered. By a concurrence of 
vhat are generally and erroneously termed for- 
tuitous events, the Reformers are once more fairly 
involved in a National Crisis; and wo to the 
Radical leader who shall be found unequal to its 
demands. The course of Radicals of all grades, 
and especially of those possessing influence, is so 
plain and direct, that a suckling might guidethem. 
They have merely to apply their long experience 
of Whig shuffling, duplicity, and inertness, 
and that knowledge of the Whig determination 
mtto move an inch, which Lord John Russell 
bes taken such anxious pains to impress upon the 
tountry, to existing circumstances, and to act 
rith promptness. decision, and firmness. If the 
Radical leaders are really alive to their duty in 
ihe }resent emergency, little more than passive 
resistance being required from them, we should 
we groundsof hope. ‘The first gleam of a better 
day seems visible through the mist ; but we have 
woften been deceived, that suspicion is inevitable 
that neither may this prove the true dawn ; and 
that the great cause of National Improvement 
may once more be either betrayed by theself-seek- 
‘og, 0r injured and shamed by credulous persons. 
er at this seventy-and-seventh trial of the 

higs there can be no mistake. There is not 
® vestige of foundation for any. It would be 
sreating Lord John Russell to imagine him 
*pable of suddenly abjuring those infatuated 

i@ality doctrines, which, within the last few 
ae has again elaborately expounded, as 
of the ates required further confirmation 
‘a stinately Conservative nature of his 
rsions, and of his inflexible purpose of adher- 
ee We do not, so late in the day, mean 
into a refutation of those opinions. That 

oe. a ably and effectually done; but 
e trust tet even thus late, and when about, 
is aaa see Lord John and his opinions part 
rom the national body with which he 


Yas : . 
~ ®nce believed to be identified, regret that he 
o LIVI. yor, vi, 





had not promulgated his creed somewhat earlier ; 
and, at anyrate, prior to his second resumption of 
office with Lord Melbourne. Such a line of con- 
duct is what we should have called manly, and 
not that bold avowal of Conservative purposes 
which Keformers construe as the after-thought of 
an imagined impunity. This early avowal, we re- 
peat, is what we should have called sincere and 
manly, and not Lord John keeping his Finality 
opinionsin his pocket, until thetime arrived when 
he would safely, and with some ulterior object, 
make the experiment of bidding for Conservative 
support, hoping to become—there was nu say- 
ing—the Minister of those ‘* improved Tories,” 
which his policy had tended to create, These 
things are pust, but they leave the inevitable 
conclusion, that whatever sort of rulers we may 
obtain, Lord John Ruasell has incapacitated him- 
self for being a member of any Ministry which 
supports were it but one of those great measures 
upon which all Reformers are agreed. He has 
tuken his position upon Finality, and can no 
longer be accused of deluding or hoodwinking 
any man who does not seek a pretext for being 
duped, Lord John is, therefore, in our opinion, 
to be held as disposed of. There may be more 
respect entertained for the individual than for 
sume of the more liberal of hia colleagues; but 
a Government, of which Lord John Russell, with 
any regard to his own character, can nuw form a 
member, is undeserving of the support of any 
consistent Reformer. He is fairly out of the field. 
Were he even to recant his wantonly gratuitous 
declarations, his future usefulness would perish 
with his sinking character. His last act before 
resigning office, was, gravely and advisedly, along 
with Lord Melbourne, to bequeath the public 
interests, the cause of Reform, the peace of Ire- 
land, and their reversionary interest in theCourt, 
to those sane Tories whom they had so shortly 
before taught their creatures and their party 
journals to yell against ; which lesson is repeated 
at the present hour, with an enormity in lying, 
an effrontery in humbug, which fairly distances 
the basest period in party annals. But Lord 
John is hors du combat in any Liberal Govern- 
ment ; and although his testamentary dispositions 
were so kindly made in favour to the Tories, he 
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|has since obtained, on one topic, 4 - light, 
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350 WHAT SORT OF GOVERNMENT ARE WE TO HAVE? 


After the very decided part which Lord John has 
taken in counselling the Queen to resist the pro- 
position of Sir Robert Peel for the remodelling of 
the household, as derogatory and unconstitutional 
—an indignity to her station, and cruelty to her 


vouth and sex—he surely could not, a second time, | 
« . 


make over both Queen and country to the harsh 
and tyrannical sway of Sir Robert ; who, like an- 
other inflexible John Knox, could see “ Fair Mary 
weep in vain ;” nor yet to one resembling that 
stern veteran, (the prototype of all oppressors of 
princes,) who was once heard to say, “ Better 
that bairns greet than bearded men.” But from 
this severity and insolence, unconstitutional as. 
sumption of power, or whatever else the Whig 
organs may please to term it, there is no imme- 

of the Duke or Sir Robert Peel 
What then becomes the duty of Lords 


diate hope 
receding. 


John Russelland Melbournetotheir royal mistress, | 


should they find, within afew weeks or days, that 
they are exactly in the same position with Parlia- 
ment aswhen theyinformed her Majesty that, hav- 
ing lost the confidence of the House of Commons, 
they could no longer, in accordance with the 
vrinciples of the British Constitution, act as her 


advisers? They are surely bound, in every view 


of honour and consistency, to uphold her Majesty | 


in the course which they have gravely sanc- 
tioned, and deliberately justified, as strictly con- 
stitutional, as well as in accordance with her 
dignity and her amiable womanly feelings for her 
favourite ladies, They are forever tied up from 
ever again consigning their young and confiding 
mistress to the tender mercies of the Tories, if 


the churlishness of the Radicals, or any other | 
cause, should deprive them a second time of the | 


felicity of serving her themselves. They can no 
longer, without offence and insult, give the Queen 
what the Tory papers, during the Three Days’ 
Government, so often lauded as‘ the manly and 
honourable advice of Lord Melbourne and Lord 
send for Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke, and to set her face against the Liberals. 
Failing themselves—and they may fail—they 
are bound, by every feeling of loyalty and of 
self-respect, to co-operate in the formation of a 
Government in harmony with her Majesty's 
wishes and feelings. They have voluntarily 
placed themselves in this position, and cannot 
shrink from it. They are bound to counsel the 


John,’ to 


or Brougham, or Durham, or any noble Lord who 
can reconcile his public duty with due consider- 
at’ n for her Majesty's wishes; or, haply, for Mr 
Hume or Mr Grote. Any policy must be pre. 
ferable to giving pain to the Queen. ‘“ Keep out 
the Tories,” “ Rally for the Queen,” must hence- 
forth be the war-cry in high places, as well as 
among the masses ; and, though out themselves, 
the leaders of the present Government will, be. 
yond all doubt, most lustily juin in it. 

These considerations would warrant the hope 


slippery, shuffling friends, who are all-powers,) 
at Court, to be judged of as ordinary men, 
the common principles of honour and hop 
That Lord John Russell can form a pe 
member of any Liberal Administration, is, we hare 
said, wholly out of the question. Lord Melbourne 
with all his faults, is composed of more yielding 
material. Our opinion of tha’ noble person bs, 
never been concealed nor minced; but he i8 a mor 
practicable individual, and a more flexible politi. 
cian; and one is tolerably assured that he wil! net 
obstinately persist in acting the part of the dogs 
the manger—neither do himself, nor let other 
act-—were he properly balanced. The Reformer 
might, in short, at this time, better spare , 
better man, Britain is a monarchy, and conr. 
tiers have their uses. But in the event of bis 
retiring, he also is bound to give the Queer 
counsels very opposite to those which preceded 
his late resignation. He (and indeed the whole 
Cabinet) has identified himself with that high. 
spirited conduct in her Majesty, which has roused 
the sympathies and enthusiasm of the nation 
“for our young and insulted Queen!” It was 
by the advice of the whole Melbourne Cabinet, 
that her Majesty so summarily dismissed the 
Three Days’ Tory Government. We reserve our 
opinion as to the constitutional soundness of that 
advice, or the wisdom of the prevalent clamour, 
With the smallest hope of a Liberal Government, 
or a greatly improved Whig Ministry suceeed- 
ing, far be it from any Reformer to lament the 
Tory downfal. The exultation and delusion of 
the country, is one more proof of the inveterate 
hostility of the people to that party. Anythingss 
welcome, and everything is justifiable in the eyes 
of a vast majority of the nation, which thwarts 
and puts down the Tories, The Queen is, by sué- 
den reaction, at this moment, we believe, much 
more popular than in the week of her accessiot, 
or that of her coronation. Her Majesty has not, 
like King William, professed any inclination te 


having 


| wards Liberal opinions; but she has displayed 
| symptoms of a right princely self-will in what sa 
| present deemed the right direction. She has vai 


quished the veteran victor of Waterloo—she bas 
dismissed the Tories “ ! Hurrah for the Queen: 
shouts O'Connell. “ Rally for our Queen "" re 
spond the place-hunting or place-keeping Whigs; 


_ whilemany disinterested persons of generous 
Qneen to send for Lord Normanby, or Morpeth, | 


of an improved Government, and at no distant | 


day—the hope of a Ministry that should deserve 
the contidence of the nation, and be in accordance 
with the predilections of the Sovereign, were our 


| 


ing, and no great power of reflection, are ¢@ 

by the melting and exciting picture of youth, re 
alty, tender womanhood, roused to resist indig- 
nity and oppression. But if the Reformers of § 
former age were contented to hail gospel-ligtt 
even in so doubtful a source as “ Boleyn’s ey 
it is quite pardonable that the Radicals 
exult in the advancement of their rightes® 
cause, through the generous and amiable A 
tachment of Queen Victoria to “ the friends 
her childhood,’ and the ladies of her bedcha® 
ber. It is not their part to long to see the youss 
Queen made over to Tory surveillance, and T#7 
arts of all descriptions. One set of courtier? 
a time is quite enough for the strongest and mast 


experienced princely head. 
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And now that the Tories are shut out from the 
probably for a considerable period, What 
oo Government are we to have? Her Majes- 
sort st be aware—for she has learned it in sor- 
iy eithis these few weeks, and from their own 
‘ths—that her advisers, though they enjoyed 
se eunpert and favour, had lost the confidence 
ef the House of Commons, and were, conse- 
compelled to resign. She has restored 
her royal prerogative, but have they 
e confidence of the country ? 


quently, 
them by 
regained th 


4 loyal People and a dutiful House of Com- | 


mons will, no doubt, make very considerable 
acrifces to gratify the wishes of their young 
‘male Sovereign, and to defend her from Tory 
encroachment, perhaps even to the length of 
gretching a constitutional point, that can by any 
ingenuity be construed in her favour ; but if the 
Ministry, overthrown by the House of Commons, 
accidentally restored, and holding office merely 
through the favour of the Queen, persist in the 
same policy which forfeited the confidence of the 
Representatives of the People, while the origi- 
nal cause and the attendant circumstances of 
their restoration must have further exasperated 
the alienated Upper House, what then isto be the 
result? It requires no prophet to foresee it. 
If the Whigs choose to become Reformers, in 
deed as well as in profession, and cordially unite 
vith the Radicals for the advancement of those 
ejects, which alone make it of consequence to 


WHAT SORT OF GOVERNMENT ARE WE TO HAVE? 











the People which set of men is in power, a hope- | 


‘al struggle may still be maintained, and a tri- 
mphant result predicted. But a mere Mel- 
sourne and Russell Ministry can only be reor- 
canized to work further mischief for the brief 
space it continues to hang together ; to distract 
aod sow further dissensions among the Reform- 
ts, and ultimately either to leave the Queen to 


te unavoidable domination of the Tories, or | 
precipitate her into the arms of wild and extra- | 


ragant Revolutionists. Were it possible for the 
Whigs to overmaster this present crisis in the 
strength of official patronage, the delusion about 


‘se Queen, and mere Whiggery, the chances | 


' Reform would be worse than ever. Some 
¢reons, after all the pains Lord John Russell 
‘as taken in the demonstration, are still indig- 


“ant at being told that there is not now an iota of | 


(ference between Whig and Tory ; but there 
er be no doubt in the matter then. The 
Thi, would, in process of time, become the 
gs or Liberals of the reign of Victoria, and 
= thould have the reign of her grandfather 
‘7 i with merely a change of names. 
wheth ‘man has, however, come into play ; and 
mon er the People be consulted or not, they 
ust be heard—and perhaps the more loudly 
they are not consulted. 
Purliame W hat sort of Government are we to have ? 
Pie ay dismissed the Whigs; the Queen 
seed ies Tories ; and, if the opportunity 
chtain Seized and improved, the People may 
“2 Laproved set of rulers superior to both 


= ‘0 defend the just prerogatives of the Crown 


“mite the Reformers once more on a fair 


| jured by tame submission to indignities, 
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and definite basis, and for fixed objects—and to 
promote the true interests of all classes and par- 
ties. The Tories will not challenge the power 
of the Queen to choose her own servants; 
the Whigs will not deny, what they have just 
confessed, that they have lost the confidence of 
Parliament, and cannot longer carry on the Go- 
vernment. There is, therefore, no alternative. 


_ Tories cannot get in—mere Whigs cannot stay 


in. The time is singularly propitious for the 
accession of a really Liberal Government, or of 
one composed of fresh Liberal elements. It has 
come earlier than could have been anticipated, 
and without that fiery trial of Tory domination, 
to which every reflecting Reformer had made up 


his mind rather than longer submit to the dead- 


ening effects of Whig laxity and trickery, bud- 
ding, as we have seen, into Whig effrontery, and 
to be consummated, if possible, in the bright 
perennial flower of undisguised modern Whig- 
gery—t.e., Finality—flourishing throughout the 
long reign of Queen Victoria, Was this a state 
of things to be desired? And are we ensured 
against it? Itis the game of the Whigs to turn 
every incident to their own advantage. If a 
little lip-liberalism may serve the turn, they will 
in this pinch suffer a little to escape them, while 
their underlings and hirelings deal it forth by 
daily columne. Yet who has forgotten the many 
civil speeches made by Lord Melbourne to the 
Radicals? But a few weeks—even since the 
opening of the present Session of Parliament—it 
did require a considerable stock of courtly assur- 
ance in this same noble individual to convey to 
Mr O'Connell the information that the kindness 
and graciousness between himself and that gen- 
tlemen was all on one side. “ If the Radicals 
and Mr O'Connell support my Government, I am 
sure I have always treated them with the proper 
degree of contempt,” has been the plain import of 
Melbourne's language. It will be the fault of Mr 
O'Connell and the Radicals if any future Whig 
Minister shall ever venture to act, with regard to 
them, in that touch-and-go, swaggering style, 
vibrating between shuffling, braggadocio and 
insolence, to which they have so often submitted. 
It is not, however, precisely for their personal 
feelings that we are concerned, but for the in- 
terests which they represent, and which are in- 
To use 
plain terms, the Reformers will have great cause 
of distrust in any Government of which Lord 
Melbourne is the head. We do not exactly repu- 
diate him ; but it would require an extraordinary 
infusion of Liberal feeling and of steady principle 
in the Cabinet ; definite measures of reform, and 
tried men to support them,—to overmaster the 
vicious influences and lax principles which have 
been displayed there for the last few years. Nor 
are these qualities wanting, and of a kind which 
will commandthe respect of the nation. Lord Nor- 
manby enjoys the confidence of the Irish People, 
which of itself is a mighty consideration ; Lord 
Durham may be roused from his lethargy, and 
may, perhaps, vindicate the opinions formed of 
him by his zealous admirers ; and the whole tenor 
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of his life warrants us in saying, that Lord 
Brougham may be surely reckoned upon, as 
soon as he can, with efficiency, hope to serve the 
People by resuming office. There is nothing in 
these names to alarm the most sensitive Conserv- 
ative, save the certainty that Reform would 
then be set about in earnest—that the Whig 
“ talkee, talkee,” which served Tory purposes, 
was at an end; that the Keform Bill wonld 
be refurmed, the Suffrage extended, the duration 
of Parliament restored to the old and constitu- 


tional period, and the (C‘orn-Laws abolished, if 


the efforts of Rulers and People were simultane- 
ous. Those persons, whether Whig or Tory, who 
dread these things, would certainly have cause of 
apprehension. Lord Brougham’'s aecession to the 
remodelled or renewed Cabinet, would, of itself, 
be more alarming to the Tories than that of any 
other individual whom we can pitch upon. In the 
same degree would it be a guarantee for the ful- 
filment of the hopes of the country. He has said 
that it must “ be a very, very Liberal Govern. 
ment to which he can accede.” 

To come more directly to the point—No man 
pretending to the name of 4 Liberal, even in the 
most Whig-riddencommunities, canlonger holdup 
his face to give the Melbourne and Russell Cabi- 
net an unqualified support. ‘‘Open Questions,” at 
the least, are required on three leading measures. 
But who, inthe present Cabinet, are to hold to the 
Liberal side’ The Whig adherents have the 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


{ 
| 

























sagacity to discern that mere Whiggery, the u, 
machinery, wont work. Formerly we had “pa 
ral Measures,” “ Justice to Ireland,” 4 « Mo. 
cipal Irish Bill,” an “ Appropriation Clang- 
and so forth. Now we are to have “ Open G., 
tions,’ demanded by the same individual the 
denounce Mr Hume as “ traitorous,” and 
William Molesworth as “ unprincipled.” hens. 
they have given one vote which hes Adena 
supremacy, and brought os the poor length 
‘Open Questions.” 

We have headed this paper, “ What sort o! 
Government are we to have 7” The more gem. 
rate question would be, ‘ What sort of Gover. 
ment ought the Radicals to take?” admitting 
W ithout a change 
of men to some extent—and the farther pushes 
the better—* Open Questions” will prove » 
pretty a trading fallacy as any of those wit 
which the Reformers have hitherto been guile 
“ Open Questions” in a Cabinet the leaders # 
which the other day solemnly made over Quees 
and country to the Tories! And is even ths 
much secured? Let us hope the best; but 
fully prepared for disappointment. The narror 
demand of Tue Tex ‘© Open Questions,’ « 
three leading measures, will, much more probe 
bly, not be conceded. ‘Ten righteous would har 
saved Sodom, had warning been taken; but th 
Ten Radical Members will hardly be able to ar 
the Melbourne Government. 


they have any scope of choice. 


LA SAINTE ALLIANCE DU PEUPLE. 


SUNG ON THE OCCASION OF THE EVACUATION OF THE FRENCH TERRITORY, IN THE Yrap 1818 


(From the French of Beranger. ) 


I saw the descending of Peace from afar: 
Flowers, corn-blades, and gold in her pathway arose ; 
The air was serene, and the thunders of war 
Were quenched at her feet, in a harmless repose ; 
And she said-—** Noble equals in prowess, advance, 
Men of England, Spain, Germany, Muscovy, France! 
O peoples, forgetting all by-gone detiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“ Ye are worn by long ages of hate and distrust ; 
Your rest is a night-mare where sleep is andone ; 
Apportion your globe in a spirit more just ; 
Let each have his place in the light of the sun. 
To the car of Ambition all harnessed ye stray 
From the true road of happiness blindly away. 
O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


‘Qn your neighbours ye burst with the torch and the 
brand, 
And the storms bear your roofs in a blaze to the skies ; 
When earth has grown cold, from the war-wasted hand 
The plough pauses idly, and rusts where it lies, 
Near the bourne whence all states have gone forward, we 
find 
No corn-biade sustained with the blood of mankind. 
0) peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“"Mid the blaze of your cities the potentates proud, 
With the point of their insolent sceptres, will dare 

To mark, and count over the popular crowd 

By some biood-spilling triumph accorded them there. 


Poor flock, still exposed to the tyrannons stroke, 
From the heavy, ye pass to the merciless yoke, 
peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“ Nor broken in vain be the torch and the sword; 
Let Justice bear sway in the lands of your birth: 

No more let your life’s-blood be uselessly poured 
For the Kings that requite not, and victors of cart. 

Denounce the false glare of the planets that start 

To scare us to-day, and to-morrow depart. 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 

Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! 


“Oh! yet let the nations in freedom respire ; 
Cast « veil o’er the past—let its history cea. 
Sow the seed in your fields to the sound of the lyr, 
Let the bright arts be glad round the altar of Pesce: 
And Hope, lapped in plenty, will smile to 
The young race that rises succeeding the old. 
O pevupiles, forgetting all by-gone defiance, ye 
Join hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance. 


Thus sung sweetest Peace; and the words that abe 4 
Were pronounced after her by our goverming Foam: 

As tho’ in her spring-time, all Nature looked you" 
And hearts again woke to see Autumn in 

Let thy wine-cup, my country, flow freely to-day, 

For the bands of the stranger are marching 3¥97- 

O peoples, forgetting all by-gone defiance, 


Jein hands in the bond of a Holy Alliance! w. D. 
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THE MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


** No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope.” 


Tnere are certain words current in the world 
ghich convey to the mind the most uncertain and 
indefinite ideas. Every man has his especial 
potion of an angel ; every man his especial notion 
ofa maid of honour. Albeit in the reign of Queen 
Charlotte, of prudish memory, he may have seen 
that exquisite title borne by Honourable Misses 
of threescore years, with wrinkled visages and 
equally defeatured reputations, he persists in 
believing a maid of honour to be the epiteme 
of girlish graces and virgin virtues; a Jady re. 
sembling the renowned one whom the iocanta. 
tions of Comus failed to fright from) her pro- 
priety — 
Chaste as the icicle 
Thot's cu ded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hange on Dian's temple 

Adipthong of Venus and Diana ; 

A plurality of perfection, 

Nevertheless, if we have writ our annals true, 
if history have not fabled, nor memoirs set down 
in malice matters which it was their cue to 
extenuate, there has been more than one histori- 
eal epoch in which the poet's ejaculation of 

« Frailty! thy name is woman !" 
might have been aptly modified into 
“Fraiity! thy name is maid of honour!” 

Grammont, for instance, has recorded the re- 
creations of the high-born maidens of his time, 
who, disguised as orange girls, escaped from the 
purlieus of the palace of Whitehall, to frequent 
those of the theatres ; and St Simon acquainted 
us on what offence the Duchess de Noailles, 
mother of the Maide of Honour of Anne of Aus- 
tria and her royal successor, was forced to have 
Jouble iron bars affixed to their chamber win- 
dows. The Queen of Scots had her Maries ; and 
she who recorded in song, that 

“ There was Mary Seyton, and Mary Betoun, 

And Mary Carmichael, and me,” 
hath also bequeathed to posterity the confession 
of her fault. Queen Elizabeth was forced, by 
the incontinence of her fair attendants, to find 
them occasional lodgings in the Tower of Lon- 
don, even when so great a man as the gallant 
Raleigh was the avowed author of the mischief ; 
and Pope and Lady Mary Wortley have told 
tales of the honourable maidenhood of Queen 
Caroline's Court, which the world will not wil- 
ingly let die, 

It strikes us, therefore, with no great sur- 
prise, that, amid the finical idleness of modern 
palaces, a scandal should have arisen injurious 
to the reputation of one of its fair inmates, occu- 
ying @ post so perilous. As a stagnant pool 
*ngenders malignant vapours and noxious rep- 
tiles, the dull monotony of royal state is sure to 

*t crawling parasites and slanderous reports. 
The back-stairs of a royal cabinet is the natural 
s*mosphere for these monstrous growths. Pope, 
in describing prudery (to a maid of honour) as 


. “A beldam 
Seen with youth and beauty seldom ;” 





plainly proves, by adding 

“Tis an ugly, envious shrew, 

Who rails at dear Lepel and you," 

that the “ dear Lepel’—“ youth's youngest 
daughter’ — the fairest of the maids of honour 
of the time when Lady Suffolk was lady of the 
hed-chamber both to the King and Queen—had 
heen made a mark for the ill nature of the Court. 
Yet Pope's was an era when there were wars 
and rumours of wars to occupy the whispers of 
Kensington and Hampton Court—when there 
was a King to squabble with his Ministers, and 
afford public news to keep in movement the 
private echoes of Windsor Castle. Had © sweet 
Lepel” been railed at during a period of petti- 
coat government, when the back stairs, instead 
of being haunted by Herveys. Walpoles, and 
Chesterfields, had been the resort of mantua- 
makers and milliners, “black, white, and grey, 
with all theirtrumpery,” Pope would have known 
that the “railing” was an inevitable concomi- 
tant of the “post” of —Maid of Honour. Ue 
would have rather addressed the future Lady 
Hervey with 

** Te thou as chaste as ice, as pure ae snow, 

Thou shalt not escape calumny !" 

We confess ourselves of opinion, that these 
are things too slight to be made a matter of 
political discussion, The giants of a high- 
minded party ought not to stoop and arm their 
slings with pebbles. Let the Hastings’ family 
settle their differences with the Queen, without 
attempting to bias majorities and minorities. 
Every one who has familiarly examined the 
interior of a convent, or even of a female board- 
ing-school, may have noticed the peculiar pri- 
vileges assigned to the visiting doctor or apo. 
thecary ; the jactant self-importance assumed 
by the cock.pigeon of the dove.cote. The 
gentle baronet of railroad renown, has recently 
proved that a court physician resembles no other 
physician—nay, that he scarcely resembles any 
other man—being privileged to abandon a dying 
friend, in order that his dinner may not be kept 
waiting. It is easy, therefore, to conceive, that 
the pet physician of a dozen ladies of the bed- 
chamber, women of the bed-chamber, maids of 
honour, dressers, chamber-maids, &c., &c., &c., 
may have been inspired, by the genius of the 
place, to see things double ; and, among so many 
double faces and double tongues, adventure a 
surmise, which a young and inexperienced girl, 
in the first shock of wounded delicacy, fancied 
herself called upon to visit with exemplary 
severity. 

But no sooner was the Doctor (unhappy blun- 
derer!) compelled to write himself down an ass, 
than the illustrious lady whom his misrepresenta- 
tions had misled, hastened to acknowledge his 
errors, and offer every apology suggested by a 
generous heart; and had the Queen and her 
Maid of Honour been left to settle their griev- 








































ances, all had soon been well again. A blame- 
less ~oung woman, too secure in her own virtue 
to apprehend injury from such an imputation, 
would have treated the vulgar gossip of the 
Court with silent contempt; and, at the period 
pointed out by discretion, have retired from a 
spot so unfavourable tothe decencies of life, and 
an office which we should conceive no woman of 
feminine disposition would be at any time desir- 
ous to fill, 

But things were otherwise appointed. The 
crisis of the hour required that the sympathy of 
the nation should be appealed to. With a 
thousand more legitimate sources of dissatisfac- 
tion against her Majesty's Ministers, it was 
























































Tne alehonse tap! the alehouse tap! 
W here Rob and Jemmy roared and sung ; 
Where knuckles beat the sharp, quick rap, 
Where gills were toss'’d, and coppers rung ; 
Eternal mugs pant to be wet, 
But all except thy sign is set. 


The stolen sip—the hurried booze— 

The cup quaff'd at the door on foot ; 
Leave cuts and dogs to bark and mews, 

In the deserted cham ber—mute 
To boist’rous voice of Robby West, 
Shouting, like Stentor, for—‘ The best !”” 


The mutchkin-stoup looks o’er the gill, 
The gill looks o’er the glasses wee ; 
And, musing o'er the one [| fill, 
I dream not of—a cup of tea; 
For, while my cronies round me rave, 
Could I be a Tee-totad slave ? 


A lecturer stood on the slope 
That rises to our village wall; 
He hectored fierce the brandy shope= 
His audience gaped—he trapp’d them all, 
He counted them at six that day, 
And, when fen struck, ah! where were they ? 


And where are they >—and where art thou, 
“ Pale Brandy *” Oer thy watered strength 
The jocund stave is silent now— 
“ Glenlivet” takes thy place at length ; 
And must thy praise, spirté divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 


’Tis something, in the dearth of wine— 
Tho’ cast among a taxed race— 

To kneel, at least, at whisky’s shrine, 
And bear grog-blossoms on my face: 

Yet what is left the boozer here, 

Since gin is gone—since brandy’s dear ? 


Must we but grudge the heighten'd price ? 
Sit greetin’-fou? Our fathers fought : 
Death! render, if but for a trice, 
A couple of them plagued with drought ; 
But if, perchance, thou grant us ‘Aree, 
I tremble lest they drain the sea, 


What !—silent still ?then silent bide : 
Ah! no; the voices of the drunk 
Sound like an empty barrel's side ; 
And, hiccup, “‘ Though we here are sunk, 
Let one be tapp’d—we come! we come !— 
‘Tis only fools who shirk their ¢um,"* 
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judged advisable to drag forward the Spectacle of 


Lady Hasting’s grey hairs; and, by Way of 
appeasing the sorrows of the unhappy Lady 
Flora, to promulgate the Court slander ty the 
uttermost ends of the earth. 
* * * * ® 
[We cannot go farther. Our contributor, wh, 
is abroad, goes on to tell that the whole Continent 
laughs or sneers at this new “ Battle of Haw. 
ings.” Weare sorry for it. Injustice has bees 
done to the Queen in this unpleasant affair, by 
great blame lies somewhere ; and we cannot help 
sympathizing in the gererous feelings that have 
been excited even by what at a distance may 
seem so trivial a cause. | 


THE ALEHOUSE TAP. 


A Parody on “ The Isles of Greece.” 


In vain—in vain—broach other casks, 
Fill high the glass with British Gin; 
Leave ‘ Hollands’’ to the spoon who asks 

A bottle from the oldest binn, 
Hark !—anawering to the summons rough, 
How flies Will Tapster with the stuff! 


You have Scotch whisky, potent yet ; 
But where has fled Jamaica rum ? 
Of two such spiri/s, why forget 
That which could almost move the dumb ? 
The /ush which Brewer Noah gave 
Is not for the T'ce-total slave, 


Fill yet the bowl with “ gude Scotch drink,” 
We will not think of rum and wine ;) 
To Burns’ thoughts it formed the link 
That bound them in a chain divine: 
Burns, our pride—tho’ gifted—lost, 
Cramp’d, crushed, *neath gauger's paltry post, 


The quaffer of the “ cup of sack” 
Was jollity’s unflinching friend ; 
That quaffer was the * queer Sir Jack : 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
To us his head, so strong and sound— 
His paunch, so dome-like and profound, 


Fill yet the bow! with ‘ gude Scotch drink !” 
By Ferintosh and [slay’s shore 

Swagger the coves who never wink 
At Uppling off a quart or more ; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 

The jolly god might not disown, 


Trust not for cheap gin to the Whigs— 
For taxes low ;—the taxes rise. 

In smuggling sly the Schiedam kegs 
The only chance of cheapness lies. 

But cruel force and iron rule 

Would break your pot, however full. 


Fill high the bowl with “ gude Scotch drink !” 
Our lasses dance beneath yon tree; 

I see their figures rise and sink, 
But, gazing on the sign-ery, 

I weep to think they should be tools 

For suckling of Tee-total fools. 


Place me on hogshead's lofty top, 
Where nothing, save the rum and I, 
May hear our mutual gurgiings drop, 
There, landlord, let me tap and try! 
Cold water drink shall ne'er be mine, 
Restore-—repaint—yon faded sign ! 


TosspoT REpIvivts. 
_———_— 


“ve 








—_ _— 


* Sir John Falstaff. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Coming of Age. 

Tas prayers of many grateful hearts were 
granted—the hopes of many young and joyful 
bosoms fulfilled—when the sun rose in unwonted 
splendour upon that June morning which beheld 
the young Countess of Delamere complete her 
twenty-first year, and obtain, with the uncon. 
trolled possession of her princely fortune, the 
mastery of her own actions, Before the sun 
had risen, the village girls were in their cottage- 

ens, gathering the earliest roses and the latest 
valley lilies—sweet as their own innocent breath 
_for the welcome holiday. The music of the rus- 
tie band was already heard afar off, in the ave- 
nues leading from the Stoke Delamere gate to 
the stately mansion of the Holy Cross. The 
gleesome children, and their mothers, had as- 
sembled in troops, equipped in their neatest 
dresses, each carrying flowers and floral decora- 
tions, in the long procession which, at a very 
early hour, picturesquely defiled upon the lawn, 
and under the magnificent beech and walnut 
trees, where it was juined by the young Countess, 
and her female friends and attendants. Before 
partaking of the breakfast, arranged on long 
fower-decorated tables, spread in the Berceau 
walk, the Countess Blanche and her rustic neigh- 
bours—matrons, maidens, and children—were to 
join ina social meeting, rather than in solemn 
worship, in the ancient chapel of Delamere. It 
vas Blanche who presided at the organ, and led 
the cheerfully-pious and simple hymn, in which 
the Universal Father was thanked and adored 
by His assembled children for His bounty and 
goodness; and, in which, earnest supplication 
vas made for light and energy to fulfil His will, 
and to accomplish the high ends for which the 
beings here assembled had been called into exist- 
ence. When, at the close of this simple cele- 
‘ration, the young Countess had shaken hands 
vith the women, and caressed the children—each 
bashful or brisk urchin who, confident of her 
kindness, pressed forward to seek her notice—she 
"hispered her Quaker gouvernante, now her ma- 
ternal companion, to leave her in the chapel for 
‘few minutes to solitude and her own thoughts. 
And, although hers was not a ritual religion—a 
‘eremonial faith—it was with a soothing sense 
peace and consolation stealing over her that 

‘anche rose, with tearful eyes, from the altar- 
prea kneeling in mute devotion, she 
vothy — thanked the gracious Providence 

ad sustained and guided her friendless 

Youth through the many trials, perils, and snares 
¥ which she had been beset ; and implored the 
— gracious guidance and protection from this 
fra in her life, when, with privileges which 
rs world esteems so high, came duties which 

* had long contemplated as imperative, diffi- 
“ut, and solemn, 


“For many years have I been looking forward 
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to this day,” was her observation te the friend? 
waiting her at the dour of the chapel; “ yet it 
still finds me, if neither weak nor wavering, un- 
prepared.” 

‘Thou wouldst lay too much on thyself at 
once, dear child: give thyself time to accomplish 
the good thou designest.” 

‘No time—no time. Let me work whilst it 
is called to-day! For what have | desired this 
unsatisfying riches, assumed, yea, battled for, 
suffered martyrdom, to attain these barren hon- 
ours—sought this great, this awful responsibility 
—save to work out those benevolent schemes of 
wiser, more thoughtful heads, which my own 
heart and conscience sanction? Thinkest thou, 
dear companion, that I might not have been 
happier—ay, happier far—as the wife of Fred- 
erick Leighton, the village surgeon, than the 
solitary, loveless, joyless possessor of all this 
unvalued wealth and grandeur? Had the base 
attempts of others to defraud me, not alone of 
my rights, but of my intellect, of my personal 
independence, my freedom, not roused my spiri 
to the combat, I sometimes feel that I should 
have been most thankful to abdicate my sove. 
reignty to the next heir, and get me, not toa 
nunnery, but toa happy, humble home.” 

‘In vindicating your rights, you took the 
course which God and man approve. Need your 
friend say how much, were it but for the sake of 
humanity, she exults in your escape andtriumph.” 

« Yet 1 shudder as I look back, and wonder 
whence I derived the strength of spirit which 
has borne me through that terrible ordeal which 
exposed me to the real wreck of those poor wits 
I was accused of wanting. Stanch kinsman 
as Sir Jervis Yates is, and ever will be to a 
countesa-cousin—zealous as the house of Fan. 
faronade has been for a noble heiress, who may 
yet be converted into a nearer relative—and, 
though to both I feel all due gratitude—what, 
save for your sympathy and affection, and the 
noble, the generous devotion of Frederick— 
what, save for his consummate knowledge and 
ability, must have been my fate in those dreadful 
investigations? Now 1 could almost bless my 
past trials. Have they not revealed to me the 
true nobility, the unimagined beauty of one 
human heart, and that one devoted to me with 
all its untold treasure of love and goodnees. 
You press my arm—I know well the meaning of 
that gentle check,” continued the young Count- 
ess, smiling ; ‘ yet you shall not, on this morning 
of jubilee, grudge me the proud happiness of 
knowing that I am beloved—loved for myself 
alone; and that the only heart I ever sought 
ie my own! Can I ever forget what sustained me 
throughout those torturing, degrading, maddening 
trials! Had my enemies triumphed—had I been 
proved a lunatic, an idiot, unfit to enjoy the com- 
monest rights of the species—his love would not 
have failed me. We should have fied together be- 
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yond the reach of cruel and tyrannical, because 
blind laws; and, though pronounced unfit tu enjoy 
the honoursof the heiressof Delamere, mine might 
have been a more blessed lot.” 

The maternal friend wished to lead the mind 
of the young Countess from a course of thought 
to which it was morhidly prone, and to fix it upon 
present duty. . . . We must look back for 
an instant. The complicated transactions of 
Mr Grimshaw, the steward of the late Countess, 
and her confidential man in all her affairs, had 
left him, as all the world believed, greatly her 
debtor. And, though the destruction of account- 
books and vouchers of all kinds in the myste- 
rious burning of the left wing of the Abbey 
of the Holy Cross had involved affairs in inex. 
tricable confusion, Mr Grimshaw looked for- 
ward with apprehension to the period when the 
young Countess should act under the counsels 
of her clear-headed cousin, Sir Jervis Yates, 
whose talents for business and accompts were 
famed throughout the country, and who had heen 


heard to say, that the long widowhood of Coun. | 
tess Marguerite, and the prolonged minority of | 


Lady Blanche, must have made the Delawares 


the greatest monied aristocratic family in the | 


north. Before the death of the old Countess, 
Mr Grimshaw having made, ae was alleged, a safe 
preliminary bargain with the next heir—that 


young Jrishman of whom the reader has for- | 


merly heard—began to hint doubts about the 
soundness of mind of the eccentric or helf-mad 
heiress, born to destroy the estates, and disgrace 
the house of Delamere. Mr Grimshaw, the 
young man, and those of his friends who acted by 


the steward’s instigation, and under his guidance, | 
better contented had the | 


would have been 
young Countess, on coming of age, quietly agreed 
to leave them the sole management of her for- 
tune, promising not to marry, and to have spared 
themselves the scandal and difficulty, and her the 
pain of the investivation, 
too well kne. 


But Mr Grimshaw 
her high spirit to entertain any 
hope of so desirable an arrangement ; and a case, 
most carefully drawn up, was accidentally shewn 
to Dr Frederick Leighton, by an eminent phy- 
sician in London, which revealed the deep-laid 
scheme of villany. It was shewn to Leighton as 
& professional curiosity upon a discussion acci- 
dentally arising about insanity, and its strange 
and varying symptoms. The young female, A. B., 
had been born, it was stated, in an eastern coun- 
try, was aged eighteen, handsome in figure, and 
with regular Grecian features; but of a raised and 
distracted look and wandering eye ; complexion 
dark, temperament melancholic ; liable, from 


childhood, to sudden, wild bursts of passion, some- | 


timesamounting to frenzy ; apt to be amorous, and, 
at one time, when very young, had almost formed 
a matrimonial connexion with a young man living 
in the family in a half-menial capacity. The 
hypothetical case tallied in so many minute par- 
ticulars with what Leighton knew of the history 
and opinions of Blanche Delamere, that he could 
not doubt the identity of A. B. Nor could he 





deed singular—very singular. 





help admiring the ingenuity with which trivial | 


facts and circumstances had been Perverted ang 
distorted, to make out the case of a young lady 
always remarkable for eccentricity of conduct 
and opinion, falling into partial insanity, whieh 
certainly made her unfit to manage her own ig. 
portant affairs, or to contract marriage; and com. 
pelled the next of kin to come forward, Inde!) 
cacy of manners, superstition alternating With 
infidelity, contempt and outrage of public Opinion 
in matters which, by women of honour, are held 
sacred, wereamong her alleged vices of disposition 
and, above all, rebellion against the authority of 


| the most indulgent of grandmothers. A numberof 


illustrative anecdotes, which, it was said, could 
be established by evidence, c!osed this remarkable 
case, among which were an exaggerated version 
of the story of Phehe Waterton, and of Ross. 
mond Weston. Much stress was laid upon the 
influence held over the ind of this unfortunate 
lady by anartful attendant, who, it was believed, 


_ intended, as soon as she was of age, to marry her 


to one of her own connexions, who, in birth and 
fortune, was every way beneath the rank of the 
patient. The brow of the young physician 
bu: ned as. by this odd coincidence, he read of the 
designs imputed to himself and his aunt cpoa 


the fortune and person of the imbecile or luna- 


tic heiress. Helhad, however sufficient presence 
of mind to suppress his indignation at the com 
plicated villany laid open. 

« Little doubt about the frail wits of this poor 
damsel,” remarked his friend, “ Here is abso 
lutely one of those cases in which law steps im 
with advantage, to protect the weak, and hafe 
villany ; for there are, I fexr, men to he found 
base enough, for filthy lucre’s sake, to marrys 
creature in this pitiable condition ; and she may 
give heirs to a rich and noble house.” 

Dr Leighton answered, that the case was i 
They had, how- 
ever, seen but one side of it. They were nota 
acondition to judge of the motives of the relatives 
of this young lady for depriving her of persona 
liberty, and the control of her own affairs; and 


| he craved leave to copy over the singular case 


which was at once conceded. 
Painful, most painful, had it been to Frederick 

Leighton to communicate to the Lady Blanes 

the discovery he had made ; and fora long night 


| had he ruminated upon withholding it, at leas 
_ until the matter took shape. 


But this idea ** 
abandoned. He felt the urgency of the circu® 
stances. He relied upon the fortitude 
strength of mind early displayed by Blanche, 
the importance of instant warning, while thos 
around her might be hourly on the watch to ™ 
construe her every word, and misrepresent 
every action. 

This was but the first of a long series of - 
vices as effectively as delicately rendered, during 
the torturing investigation, to which the Countes 
Blanche had been privately subjected, and 
which her pride, her firmness, nay her 10 
she believed, must have given way, 
failing sympathy, and heroic devotion. 


For 
sake, be had, for the time, abandoned bis profer 
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, ‘ews, and every immediate hope and ad- 
t ne life; for her sake, to secure her from 
-ttonityand persecution, had he forborne 

rich and passionately coveted gift 

we accept tH wed hand of her, whose 
oan bad boon ever and only his, and whose love 

jonget brooked, nor sought concealment. 

“s Had they made me out mad,’’ continued the 
Lady Blanche, as she walked with her friend 
fom the door of the chapel towards the happy 
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respect for their young lady, “ who was so good 
to their Missues and little ones.” There was also 
to be a dinner of farmers and country neighbours 
at the George and Dragon; and already was the 
antique Market-Cross over against that hospit- 
able hostelrie decorated with evergreens and 
banners. A more delicate compliment was paid 
to the Countess by some unknown person, who 


_ had privately adorned with flowers the windows of 


her grandfather's humble parsonage. 


festive TOUS, waiting her presence under the | 


trees, “* then had I been blest. Oh, so blest !—- 
Frederick would have fled with me—you would 
have accompanied us to Syria to my own dear 
childhood’s land. There might no longer have 
sristed a Countess Delamere in the peerage ; 
tut how blest a Blanche Leighton, in some safe 
and humble home—blest and making blest !”’ 

« And hast thou not now power to bless -—un- 
thankful lady !—to whom hundreds look up for 
the happiness which, largely imparting to others, 
cannot long fail thyself. There is but too much 
reason to fear that the first whisper of alliance 
vith one whom the world deems so far below 
thee, would be the signal for the renewal of those 
hase schemes, which degrading to thee, might 
forever deprive those hundreds of thy depend- 
ant fellow-creatures of thy generous and con- 
siderate care. ‘Thou hast already a large family 
—ties enough to occupy and fill even thy ex- 
pansive affections. Look, lady, to the small part 
of thy expecting assembled English family whieh 
yonder await thee. Thou hast high duties— 
doubt not in their fulfilment to find happiness, 
ls not our Heavenly Father the Just One.” 

The young Countess sighed, and strove to be 
contented. 

“[ endeavour to think in this manner—to 
ook only to the bright side. L have triumphed 
over villany, and possess what seems a boundless 
power of doing good, Would that society were 
constituted, that no one, however generous 
and well-inclined, possessed power so ample and 
dangerous. But | will make the best of it ; and, 
wme day, perhaps—some far distant day—the 
rense of the benefits [ may have been able to con- 
feron others shall sooth this weak, fond heart,and 
quiet this human yearning, which now cannot be 
‘ppeased. ‘There is but one man in this whole 
rorld whom I can marry ; and I know that our 
snion is at present all but impossible. But I wil! 
hot desert the post in which Providence has placed 
me. I will not—I dare not risk throwing those 
poor people, who have no hope save in me, upon 
the tender mercies of those who have no mercy. 
But why dally? Have J not work enough for a 

life before me >” 
lh cordially doing the honours of her rustic 
ete, iN reciprocating kindnesses, and breathing, 
“it were, an atmosphere of love and gladness, 
"rrounded by the objects of her love and her 
on ty, the spirit of the young Countess re- 
ered its elasticity. Before the festival of 
women and children had closed, a procession 
men and boys, with banners and music, arrived 


~* spontaneous demonstration of regard and 
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The indig- 
nant refusal of the farmers to have their festival 
dinner presided over by Mr Grimshaw, who 
volunteered for the purpose, marked the general 
feeling towards that gentleman. He had not, 
indeed, come ostensibly forward in the late deli- 


cate investigations respecting the understanding 


of his mistress ; but not only was the affair well 


| known throughout the country, but his share in 
it. Some talked of a sound pelting with stones, 








if the steward presumed to shew his face abroad 
that day; and it was remarked that the Guy 
Faux which suffered incremation at the Market. 
Cross, amidst loud rejoicing, wore the exact 
costume of the steward, and looked his twin. 
brother, both in redness of nose and sinister cast 
of eye. 

From dispensing and receiving simple gifts and 
memorials of the day, offered by her morning 
guests, the young Countess was summoned to im- 
portant business. Mr Grimshaw was there—the 
lawyers were already met in array—the guardians 
assembled— Lord Fanfaronade was come—and, as 
a friend and relative, Sir Jervis Yates took post by 
his kinswoman, The business formalities were 
happily dispatched, so far as was possible; for 
something yet remained to be done, both by the 
Lord Chancellor and the steward ; but the Coun- 
tess was free, uncontrollable, in word or action, 
and with grace and dignity she received the 
congratulations of her company ; with touching 
softness, the whispered congratulations of her 
old friend, Dr Hayley, whom, to the confusion of 
Lord Fanfaronade, and the displeasure of Sir 
Jervis, she requested to take the place of honour 
at the dinner-table where she first publicly pre- 
sided as mistress. As Blanche arose from the 
table, where she was the only lady present, she 
addressed Lord Fanfaronade. 

“ Your business is happily accomplished, my 
Lord—mine is but beginning. May I even at 
this unusual hour request your presence, with 
that of my cousin, Sir Jervis—and as many of the 
gentlemen assembled as will do me the honour— 
as witnesses to the completion of a part of mine. 
My own agent and people of business are already 
in the library.” 

His Lordship and the other gentlemen bowed, 
as she glided away, each fancying what this busi- 
ness might be. 

‘“‘ I should not be surprised if she were about 
to betroth herself to that Frederick Leighton, who 
has been galloping about to Ireland and the West 
Indies on her affairs—all the settlements ready 
cut and dry,” whispered Sir Jervis to the Peer, 
who drew up in offended majesty. 

« | shall remonstrate strongly—I never will 
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consent to my consin throwing herself and her | 


fine fortune and connexion away in this manner ; 
she who might make the first match in Eng- 
land.” 

Lord FPanfaronade bowed his reply—he was 
unable to speak. 


‘‘ | have backed her ont and ont against the 


heir-at-law instigated, it is said, by Grimshaw 

and would again ; but I cannot stand this. Your 
won, Mr Devereux, who, [ understand, did the 
Countese the honour to pay his addresses to her, 
when she was a mere child, haw not, I 
changed his mind ¢ 
gure the protection she so much wants ; 


hope, 
There is a connexion to en- 
ind the 
Countess cannot be insensible to the imvortanece 
of such an alliance in her present deliente eir. 
onr Lord 


cumetances. nor to the kind interest 


hip and your family have always taken in her 
and in her affairs. 

‘ You are extremely obliging, Sir Jervis. My 
family—rmy wife and dangliters— who have kenoven 
the Conntess from her childhood, and who are 
much attached to her, did, at one time, certainty, 
desire the alliance. That my son Horatio was 
attached to Lady Blanche, lam also aware, His 

resent centiments | 
But when 


orm the most brilliant matrimontal connexion 


do not pretend te know 
a young man of fashton-— who might 
remains for years unmarried, in hia peentior cir. 
cumatances—the inference is fair that he hag his 
reasons Some cloud did intervene between the 
young people, years ago; bunt T have ne donbt 
that mv son VDeverenx remaing attached to your 
relative, Can you 


that ehe 


charming maVve ANY rood 


renson to believe meditates a con. 


nexion sO uosnitable, so extremely derowatory 
L must say, to her family, as that whieh you 
apect co! 

‘In faith, [ fear it, 


bers 1a, ee 


my Lord!” returned Sir 


oman familiar, opon che strength of a 


ecrprocal contdence, and a common objet, 


fellow. has 


little 


‘Leighton, who is a most intelligent 


made mnseelf extremely buev, and nota 


eful tony fair consins and L kaow, from good 
authority, that there have been far more paper. 
drawing work and documenting, rome orivately 
on, than a young lady should be eaneerned in 
Vithont the advice or knowledve of her friends : 
bet these people have, from childhood, got so 
round ber! She has always had too much of her 
own way, that's the truth of it—but she is a fine 
creature |-—a noble creature! were she once por- 
perly settled down,” 

Lord Fantaronade bowed and hemmed. He 
would not repulse Sir Jervis; he would not come 
mit bimeelf. He had gone far enongh, and 
abided the issue; but hope or pride wrung 
forth this remark as they passed to the library. 

‘The Conntess would scarcely have invited so 
old a friend of the Delamere family as myself to 
remain to witness an act which | must be par. 
dened for regarding as degradation to herseif 
and her noble order, were lier purpose what you 
suppose.” 


‘We shall see—we shail see!” rejoined Sir 


Jervis, “And if it be my countenance sie ot obligation te my maternal friend.” 
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seeks to such a connexion, | promise 
| Lord, she shall see the blackect side of it” " 
“The champagne has affected that 
was Lord Fanfavonade’s thought, « 
doubt, but a shrewd man—perhaps ambitions is 
his way.” 
When the gentlemen entered the library ther 
saw a table covered with written papers ai 
the modest Ouakeress 


parchments ; in her hee 
grey silk gown, and her gentlemanlike heshes 
Dr Leighton, in his professional black. He beg 
inst arrived from Ireland, with the agene on the 
Conntese’s Donegal ‘etrte, ind two zentieme 
of the law, with whom he seemed an very inti. 
mate terms, and who had met him, by appoint, 
ment, at Stoke Delamere. 

Hey day ! 


drawing-room,” 


here is an arrey for a hirth-dey 
eried Sir Jervis. briskly: what 
my fair Conntess, ie abont to he played OF for 
the amusement of your guests, and in honour of 
the day a 

Blanche suppressed her rising disgust, while 
she replied 

‘T owe, Sir Jervis, as aome of my qnests 
aware, my life-oor all that gives 
life value— my health, to thie dear friend, whe 


moet he 


ae, for twelve yenre, watehed over me with a 
Hlow much more | owe to he 
for that which far transeends 
which evista above, whieh 


mothers care. 
than mere life 
ite dearest interests 
endures beyond life, it ig net forme here to tell. 
Rut Teannot suffer even one day of my haré 
bonaht independence to elapse, without rendering 
her all the compensation within my poor mean” 

Certainly, certainly!" ssid Sir Jervis Yates, 
relieved, and concluding that °° compensation” to 
the aunt must mean an annuity, or a good am 
in hand, and not marrying the nephew. 

‘A service of tea-plate, perhaps,” thought 
Lord Fanfaronade—‘‘a amall touch of the mnate 
plebeian ostentation, in taking so many ¥it 
nesses to the nighty reward—were it no more.” 
But he hemmed, and said sententiously, tat 
‘faithful and useful servies acquired all the 
rights of humble friendship, and could neither 
he over-calued nor over-rewarded.’ 

“fam yiad your Lordship thinks in this mae 
ner—I seek not to enrich my friend—she 
quires neither my gifts nor my money —she ia rich 
enough already for her wise and modest wants 
But | seek to increase her happiness. It we 
she who early inspired my childish mind with the 
deepest horror of slavery—of man holding pf 
perty in the blood, the sinews, and the free 
will with which the Creator has gifted the mer 
est of His creatures. Nor could |, upen 
‘irst day of my power, lay my head on ™Y 


] 
‘n peace the owner were it but of one slave 
have taken measures to ensure the oe 


comfort of the emancipated negroes 08 the 
India estates of my family, in the en 
their new-born freedum ; and also, for the oat 
tection and improvement of my property; : is 
ten to sign their manumission, and thes 
charge, so far as it may be discharged, BY 
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air Jervie could recover his astonish - 

t, or Lord Fanfaronade dispose of his pinch 
4 enol Blanche had started to the table, and 
rapidly signed several sheets of paper. the leaves 


gehich Dr Leighton turned over. 
- ‘Roftiy. my dear Madam,” eried Sir Jervis, at 
are you aware of what vou are ahont ? 


get: . 

the number of vour slaves > above three or 
, 
teat hundred ! 

«fo many more hundreds of reasons against the 


Will won. Sir Jervis, do me 
che kindness to sign as A witness, Dr Leighton 
ve me your mare, Nay, my Lord, T do 
of your Lordship also hnmonring me and 


splay af justice 


not 
fg 
ipepait 
hanoaring me 

Lord Fanfaronade was taken by surprise ; and 


the dignified Faxranonane figured before simple 
reederick Leighton, in the act of emancipation, 
shich drew moisture to the eves of the Quaker 
ex. aeshe silently pressed the hand of her late 
charge. and retired, 

‘TL have nothing te sav to se extraordinary a 
document,” said Sir Jervis Vates ‘it je not 
alone the amount of property reshly thrown 
away, but the example. LT don’t understand it 
Wae thie the reward whieh 
quested? The idea might be quite natural tea 
(Quaker, yet nof the most proper for a voung, 
unmarried lady of tithe and fortune —eh! my 
Lord ?— whe mioht, at least, have heen expected 
to consult her friends in eo important a step.” 

My young friend, the Countess, if lL may have 
the honour of calling her eo, has graced the day 


your nurse re. 


of her majority by a eracions deed,” said Lord 
Fanfaronade, whe was compromised by his sig 
mature, = Let us not damp the pleasure 
which the glow of benevolence sheds over her 
hosom, and let us hope that the poor wretches 
rhom she has released, may never abuse their 
freedom, nor diagrace her woodness, ' 

“T fear it not, my Lord. Ihave, with warm 
mvetomy kind, great faith in the human race 
—in all God's creation, and especially in my fel 
ow-rreatures, whether black or white.” 

lord Fanfaronade had quickly recourse to his 
unfailing anuff-box, and the contemplation of 
the diamond-encircled stately Maria Theresa 
petured on ite lid. He doubted, after all, if 
this singular young woman, against whom insan- 
ty had lately been so plausibly alleged that 
fren his mind was shaken, could be a fit wife for 
Devereux, great as were her extrinsic advan- 
ares, Her « kind,” her “ fellow-creatures,” 
“God's creatures.” Why, what was all this but 
swort of Radicalism in disguise ; and the worse 
herause disguised under the cloak of Christian- 
Y—Christianity which some blasphemous dis- 
enting preacher had lately styled ‘the highest 
and purest form of democracy ?” He had heard 

young Countess herself quote those shocking 
"pressions 80 repugnant to social order, decency, 
and religion. 

“T could not sleep in peace the owner of a 

» Continued Blanche ; “but neither can | 
vemain the mistress of a race of miserable serfs, 
degraded existence must be a constant pain 
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and reproach to me, and a curse to themeelves, 
My second act of independent sovereignty, my 
Lord, shall be to raise the Irish peasantry on 
the family estates to the dignity of industrious, 
independent labourers and farmers.” 

* This will require mature consideration,” said 
Lord Fanfaronade, with more quickness than his 
ordinary manner—" Ll mean, totally changing the 
management of those valuable estates.” 

‘ T have Your Lordship is 
aware that | was indulwed in making a long visit 
to Treland lnet and, 
then. if | felt with my girls heart, | aleo saw with 


not heen rach 


enmmer. 1 wae not idle: 
my owneves, and jndged by my o«nand by more 
eniightened understandings of theeondition of the 
people onthese estates and on those of neia@hbour- 
Dr Leighton has since devoted 

the exomination, He 
jvet returned from Treland All that 1 
desire, and am bound to attempt, cannot be 
accomplished in one day, nor in one year—no, 
nor perhaps in one lifetime. Yet, knowing my 
duty —having taken anxious and humble pains 
to learn it —1 will not enffer an hour te elapse 
without commencing the work of amelioration—— 
of atfanement.- 

 Vour Ladyehip having kept vourself as poor 
asa rat, during vour minority, in throwing away 
vour personal allowance on those Trish ineorri 
gibles, would now throw your landed property 
after it.” said Sir Jervie Vates, in a tone which 
aomewhat rmMed the temper of the voung 
Countese, though she checked the retort which 
come, Mr 


ing proper tips. 


eome monthe to eame 


hae 


roece te her liyys, \" Come, my Lerd 


Grimshaw-——we must form a couneilbeard on 
these Irish affaire of my covain's, eontinued 
Sir Jervis, “We must not allow the gene. 


rosity of the Countess to be altogether imposed 
upon, and advantage taken of her inexperience 
to deprive her of the power over her Trish pro 
perty before she has for four-and-twenty hours 
enjoyed _ 

“Who seeka such advantage, Sir 
inquired Dr Leighton, firmly, on seeing the eyes 
of the baronet fixed on himeelf, 

‘No one, Lhope, my good Doctor ; but, at all 
events, if they should, English good sense is able 
to resist Irish or any other encroachment,—EBh, 
my Lord ?” 

‘With all deference,’ observed Mr Grim. 
shaw; ‘80 complete a revolution as my lady 
meditates in the management of the Irish estates 
would not only require deliberation, but I have 
doubts if, by the family settlements, any pro- 
prietor be entitled to perform acts which go to 
the virtual alienation of the estates from the 
family ; for what less are perpetual leases?” 

Alienation !” ejaculated Lerd Fanfaronade. 

“ Alienation!” repeated Sir Jervis Yates. 
‘And in whose behalf, pray?” and his eyes 
again involuntarily sought Dr Leighton 

‘‘In behalf—if alienation it be—of those who, 
I believe in my conscience, have the best right 
to these wild lands—of the people reared upon 
thecultivated portion of these rack-rented absen- 
tee estates, of those whose industry has given them 


Jervie?” 
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whatever value they possess,” replied the Count- 
ess; ‘“‘and,” she proceeded, “ I have not been, 
even in idea, a rash innovator. My power over 
that property is unquestionable. It is that by 
which alike the King holds his crown and the 


cottager his copyhold—Law. And, while I re- | 


tain that power, I am resolved to exercise it in- 
dependently and to the best of my judgment, and 
with, I trust, a profound and ever-present sense 
of my responsibility. The lands already under 
some kind of cultivation, however imperfect, 
amount to nearly two-thirds of the whole 
range. Of these we—my counsellers and my- 
self,”—and she smiled and bowed to her new Irish 


agent,—“ propose to give long leases, preferring | 


the present tenants, unless some insuperable 


objection exists—and at greatly reduced rents. | 


I shall deem it wise for both parties—landlord 
and tenant—to encourage the spirit of improve- 
ment and industry by every proper means ; and 
by making advances for improvements ona much 


more liberal scale than has been usual. where | 


the principle is to draw and screw all away and 
to return nothing. I will not be an absentee, 
though | hope my Irish tenants will soon be very 
well able to do without me. The world does not 
offer more delicious summer retreats to the 
true lover of nature than are to be found in the 
bays opening on the Atlantic, on the shores of 
the Delamere, and of many other Irish estates, 


which the owners never see. ‘Tis to such places | 
my friend, Dr Leighton, says he would send | 


invalids, in preference to the more fashionable 
haunts of the Continent. And there shall be my 


summer station. The mountain lands—those | 
lying in a state of nature since the Deluge, but 


quite susceptible, I am informed, of cultivation, 
and at present of little or no use to any one—we 
propose to allot in small farms, held by perpetual 
leases, and at first at merely a nominal rent. 


We shall build good cottages and offices, and | 


provide for the comfortable settlement and main- 


tenance of the mountain farmers for the first | 


years of their hard but hopeful struggle :—and 
from the first hour it will be hopeful ; for they 


shall not feel that they are wearing out their | 
strength, and encountering distress and priva- | 


tion, merely to pay a rack-rent to an absentee, 
but to improve their own little possessions, and 
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fifty years back, save one large and increas: 
pauper-warren, if you will name it so, \, 

jected mountain-farms—and would that law gs 

me the right of disposing of them, out and, 7 
to all whom industry might stimulate toler 
to redeem them !—my mountain-farms shal) 
the first place, not be too small. and one ny 
condition of the tenure provides agains sb. 
division. ‘he rent—at first, nothing—like thy 
of all the other farms, can only increase yi, 
the productiveness of the farm, and the cong. 
quent ability of the tenant ; and it will be limited 
by being paid in kind—er as a grain-rent. W 
intend that a considerable portion of it, ip the 
new lands, shall at all times go to maintain pa. 
rish roads, mills, and such new improvements x 
the progress of society may introduce into agr,. 
culture ; and also to maintain the school-houses. 


_ the chapel, the parish library, the infirmary, ang 


other useful institutions.” 

‘‘ The Papist Chapel, madam ?” inquired Lord 
Farfaronade, solemnly. 

‘‘ Whatever kind of place for Christian wor. 


_ ship the householders of the new township choose 


to have, my Lord; and any sort of schoe! they 


_approve. Where can the patronage and care of 


such institutions be so well placed as in the 
hands of those seeking religious instruction and 
consolation for themselves, and useful learning 
for their children ?” 

‘‘In the hands of ignorant or bigoted Roman 
Catholic peasants, madam ?”’ 

‘‘ They are men, my Lord, endowed with like 
faculties as other men. Give them freedom, and 
motive to exercise those faculties under the sti- 
mulus of their dearest interests—whether as in- 
telligent, responsible beings, or as fathers and 
neighbours—and my life upon the quick access 
of knowledge and liberal feeling among my Irish 
farmers. Your Lordship does not like the Roman 
Catholic religion; neither, abstractly, do I admire 
it ; yet I please myself in thinking that my new 
mountain-farms—my emigration.colony, going 
only the short distance from the plains to the 


hills—may form a sort of atonement for the crue! 


hardships inflicted on the poor people of those 
estates through the harshness or the culpable negli- 
gence of my predecessors. My mountain-farms 
shall be a perpetual Mass for the repose of their 


increase the comfort and wealth of their families. | spirits; and, I trust, not an unacceptable one. 


It is ny wish that every remaining poor family, | 


‘ 
i 
' 


that has been ejected from the estates of my 
ancestors, shall find a refuge in these mountain- 
farms. This is a justice which I owe tothem and 
to the memory of their former landlords. Can | 
their spirits rest in peace, while these poor people, | 
driven out in their misery, are wandering as _ 
beggars on the face of the country which their 
toil has enriched.” 

““ And therefore your ladyship's wise counsel. | 
lors would have you generously open pauper. | 
warrens to receive them all in your wild lands?” 
inquired Sir Jervis, sharply, and looking hard at 
the mute new Irish agent. 

‘* Pauper-warrens! pardon me, cousin; but | 
what has my grandmother's Irish estate been, for | 


{ 
; 


engagements, and entertaining the tenantry,™™ 





Lord Fanfaronade knew not what to reply te 
this wild talk ; or what final opinion to form 
the character and sentiments of so singular, # 
decided, or so over-bold a lady. Meanwhile be 
wished to get away. He required the co 


_ of his lady, and of his daughter, Lady Blande ; of 


whose talents for penetrating character, 
managing high-flown, and, indeed, all kinds ef 
people, he had a great opinion. 

On taking leave, he expressed a hope that Holy 
Cross and Fanfaronade Park should ever ™s® 
tain their ancient amicable relations; 
mentioned the irtention of his lady 


_ daughters to drive over to congratulate the yousé 


Countess to-morrow, as they knew that busine 
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all her hours on this important day, 
business remained to be discussed 
Lordship and Sir Jervis; and, as 
lay in the same direction for a 
jew miles, the latter, with evident pleasure, 
from the condescending invitation, accepted a 
seat in the Peer's carriage, though, amidst the 
multifarious business of the day, one little affair 
of his own was still left unsettled. For this, he 
ovited himself back at an early day. Sir Jervis 
Yates had recently withdrawn his now illustrious 
name from the vast concerns of the mills, but he 
was so far from having surrendered his pecuniary 
advantages to the ostensible partner, that the 
majority of the Countess had been impatiently 
saited for to obtain a lease, resolutely and angrily 
refused by her grandmother, of a piece of ground 
commanding a fine water power, where he pro- 
posed erecting new and very extensive cotton- 


Some county 
bet ween his 
their roads 


mills. 
“ You know the terms,” said the young Count- 


ess, smiling, when, at parting, he drew her aside 
to remind her of the request. 

“1am ready—our house is—to pay not merely 
a good, but an enormous rent for that small 
reach of the river,” replied Sir Jervis. 

“] do not want—I would not receive an 
enormous rent—and I have none of my grand- 
mother’s repugnance to the neighbourhood of 
manufactories. I see their value, especially to 
the people of Stoke Delamere; perhaps I may 
yet find an asylum for some of my Irish families, 
ot their off-shoots, in your new mills down the 
river. But you know the only conditions on 
which [ can grant you a lease, not merely of these 
falls, but of the adjoining farms, for your estab- 
lishment.” 

“Oh, flower-plots before the white-walled 

ttages, 1 believe. Was not that it, my lady?” 
And he laughed. 

“Yes, flower-plots—but much more—neat, 
roomy, substantial, and fairly rented cottages— 
tach with its /arge garden or paddock as well as 
he flower-plot ; common greens and public walks; 
hool-house and library ; washing and cooking 
“tablishments ; baths, brewery, store, and sur- 
cery. And these are but the husk—the beggarly 
“ements of social happiness in my well-ordered, 
maginary factory of Beau Ideal. You kindly warn 
me against forming a pauper-warren in the Done- 
ml mountains ; but, with every wish to forward 
‘our project, Sir Jervis, neither shall I be in any 
*2} accessary to establishing a worse sort of war- 
en almost under my own eye. There are forms 
of misery still more squalid than those of the 
irish peasant—a civilized lot still more dehuman-. 
“"@—more soul-stunting than the peasant’s in 
“* Worst cabin of the bog. But I am not merely 


“ling, but anzious to facilitate this scheme of 


‘and your partner ; if, in so doing, I can be 
a that I shall help to lay were it but one 
“ttle stone to the sure foundations of a firmer and 
“pier social system than that which is grow- 
€°P around us.” 


We have no doubt about satisfying your 


p's men of business, and also meeting 


| be industrious and temperate. 
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your benevolent views,” replied Sir Jervis, 
‘about the dame’s schools and the flower-plots.” 

There was a little good-natured sneer con- 
veyed in the tone of the last words ; but Blanche 
was not offended with her millionaire relative, 
who she understood to be at least as considerate 
about the instruments which produced his wealth 
as the most of his brethren in England. It was 
agreeable to see them clean and looking tidy, if 
not healthy ; and his interest that they should 
He, therefore, 
encouraged Temperance-Societies and Savings’- 
Banks among his partner's work-people—for he 
rarely saw them himself—and had no objection 
to a game at ball or cricket on a Christmas 
afternoon, if the amusement never interfered 
with the regular hours of working the machinery, 
which they, however, somehow always did. 

It was with a sense of relief that the young 
Countess saw her guests depart ; and the longest 
day of the year, and of her life, come to an end 
in the dispatch of business, which assumed the 
nature of important duty. She had signed her 
will, which was ready prepared, and also a deed, 
which secured for her natural life £1000 a-year 
to the next heir to the estates, beyond her own 
power of revocation. 

“This is, indeed, to heap coals of fire upon 
the head of the ingrate,” said her friend, as the 
deed, hitherto kept secret, from motives of deli- 
cacy, was witnessed by Dr Leighton and the 
Irish agent. 

“It is an act of mere justice, and, perhaps, 
scanty justice. Can I approve the law which 
leaves this young man to languish in absolute 
poverty, while it enriches, to prodigal extent, 
a girl who has chanced to step between him and 
the large possessions which our common ances- 
tors have gathered together—it will not do too 
curiously to inquire how. I have provided for 
every domestic and dependant who might have 
been disappointed by the sudden demise of my 
grandmother, I fancy, not what will be called 
nobly or munificently, but fairly. My few ma- 
ternal relatives—those who have lately, in the 
most remote and unsuspected localities and de- 
grees of consanguinity, made me aware of their 
existence and of our relationship—I shall endea- 
vour to treat with becoming kindness and ten- 
derness ; but fortune is not given me to enrich 
them. I have an impression that it is tempo- 
rarily intrusted to my stewardship for more ex- 
pansive objects. With those abuses of public 
charities with which we are all conversant, | 
almost fear to complete the endowment of my 
pet plan—my schools in Stoke Delamere, and 
asylum, and annuities for poor lonely widows and 
destitute spinsters ; but we have been so wary— 
our lawyers so skilful—that surely, for some 
generations, our scheme will not be vitiated. 
So let us to work on this—and then my birth- 
day star may set when it will.” 

‘“‘ | fear you have exhausted yourse!f already,” 
said Leighton, looking anxiously on her eyes of 
preternatural brightnees, and her flushed cheek. 
« The excitement of benevolent enthusiasm may 
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—and, for these many months of preparation, 
you have been suffering under the philanthropy 
fever ;—shall we not, therefore, for this night, 
sweep away agents and lawyers, parchments and 
doctors, and leave you to repose ?” 

“ Not till my task be accomplished ; I should 
not else taste repose.—Could a Howard, a 
Wesley, a host of glorious men, devote their 
whole lives and energies to the most fatiguing 
labours in the service of their suffering fellow- 
creatures, and shall I drop in a day ?—Don't 
think so meanly either of my mental or physical 
powers, I am ever strongest in trial. Let us finish 
our business.” 

There was more signing and sealing. The 
schools were founded and endowed—the asylum 
for destitute age, and respectable poverty, estab- 
lished—with all legal formalities; and the funds 
for their support provided partly from the rents 
of those lands which were intended to surround 
the manufacturing village ; which lands, it was 
believed, must rapidly increase in value. 

“ And now,’ said the Countess, laying down 
her pen, ‘‘ I do confess fatigue, for which the 
remedy shall be a soothing drive in the twilight 
to witness the rejoicings in my honour in Stoke 
Delamere. I am bound to return the visits paid 
me this morning. Where are our children?” 
And the little daughter of Mr Devereux, and the 
lost Rosamond, to whom Blanche felt as a tender 
mother, and kept constantly with her, and the 
boy now at home from school attended her to 
enjoy the spectacle of the night, as they had done 
that of the morning. 

The first rocket of the fireworks, which were 
to render the natal day of Blanche Countess of 
Delamere brilliant and illustrious over all the 
surrounding country, announced the arrival of her 
Jandau in the little antique town ; and loud were 
the huzzas, and hearty the cheers. Jt was with 
some difficulty that Dr Leighton was able to 


prevent the young men and lads from unhar- | 


nessing the horses and taking their places them- 
selves ; and only his positive assurance that the 
Countess would be frightened, angered, and dis- 
gusted by such an attempt, prevented the degrad- 
ing proceeding. 

Among the most active of the volunteer beasts 
of draught was the husband of Phabe Waterton, 


who, now that his wife’s patroness had come to | 


her kingdom, was convinced that his fortune 
was made, and huzzaed accordingly. The son 
of old Jacob Goodridge, keeper of the Bucks- 
hound gate, would be turned out at once, to 
make way for him. It went to the heart of the 
heiress, on this day of power and rejoicing, to 
deny the humble petition of her old friend and 
playmate ; yet, even under the menace that 
Phoebe would be harshly treated or beaten by 
her disappointed and angry lord, she resisted 
importunity to perform a deed of injustice, 
which would have made fifty discontented, and 


one ungrateful ; and thus allayed the murmurs | 


of the maidens, and gammers of the Goodridge 


faction, who had whispered that a fair face, | 
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though faded, and an oily tongue, went 
with great folks than good will and 
service, 

“cy shall never be popular,” said Blanche to 
her friends, as they drove from the tow 
immediately after she had dismissed, with some. 
thing like severity, the second petition urged 
upon her by the tearful Phoebe. « When | on. 
siler the many preposterous, unreasonable, ang 
impossible petitions and requests that have bees 
made to myself from my earliest childhood, ang 
which pour in upon me now, I could pity s 
harassed statesman in uffice. I must be content 
to be imagined hard and cold, though it Wounds 
me—to deal impartial justice to all, and he 
understood and loved by few—how few! (ne 
by one, all will forsake me ; and I shall be glone 
—alone !” 

Her tremulous, desponding tone, and Jow. 
breathed sigh, revealed the depth of the senti. 
ment which these few words embodied. The 
Quaker matron looked at her lady, as if tenderly 
deprecating and pitying, while she chided this 
desponding spirit; and the strong emotion of 
the young physician, overcoming his habitual 
self-command, was betrayed by an involuntary 
expanding of his arms, while the mute eloquence 
of passion, in his kindling eye and animated ges. 
ture, seemed to say—*' Come to this heart and 
be cherished—come, if its life-long devotion 
may suffice thee.” The full import of the 
slight involuntary movement on both sides, as 
Blanche, for an instant, seemed to bend towards 
her lover, as if about to throw herself into his 
arms, and to shed her grateful and rapturous 
tears on his bosom, was mutually understood; 
and to her heart, this self-betrayal of one usually 
so provokingly guarded and sage, so inflexible 
purpose, was a triumph and a solace. A thn 
of delight shot through her whole frame, to the 


farthey 
faithfg! 





| exalting thought—* Although he so often im- 
_gines I may never be his, although thus ever- 
guarded, he loves me—he loves me! and | a 
| happy !” 

The twilight of the lovely evening had reached 
that point when, about midsummer-time, in Eng- 
land, twilight seems to kindle and brighten after 
the setting of the sun, and to shine witha aplen- 
| dour that seems all its own, unborrowed of tb 
| departed luminary. 

_ “ How balmy and refreshing is the air to-night. 
| What a luxury only to live and breathe . 
sweet air,” said Blanche, after a long pause 

_ do confess something like collapse of spirits 

| the varied excitements of this day, and @ 
fancy no restorative equal to a stroll 
through the woods, and coffee under the 
trees—with the dearest friends of my 

about me.” 

‘Command your slaves,” said old Dr Hayles. 
gallantly. “ Coffee shall appear at the toe 
of my fairy wand ; and my friend, 








will give you his arm through the shrubbe 


That isa felicity and honour which a small . 
of my old enemy prevents me from 
with him to-night.” 
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Countess had alighted, and the last gleam 
e dress, as she disappeared among 
che trees, leaning on the arm of Leighton, 
epabled the Doctor to remark with impunity— 

« Qur Countess is at last her own mistress, 
and how deserving of every happiness. I do not, 
ma'am, affect ignorance of the state of her affec- 
ions—but Grimshaw and the heir-at-law ?— 
would they commence their schemes again? 
What do you think, ma’am? I wish I could make 
Dr Leighton a prince to-night for her sake !” 

«Would she value or like him more?” re- 
marked his companion, quietly, 

“The poor, dear child, I could lay down my 
life to give her happiness; but another conspir- 
acy, and no one to support her this time?” He 
shook his head. ‘‘ But come, let us make her 
ss happy as we can, maam; let us get supper 
arranged under the trees. Dr Leighton leaves 
ys to-morrow morning, I believe. Come to-day, 

e to-morrow—he is unkind to his friends.” 

The good Doctor really liked Leighton, and 
yas not insincere, though he at this time cer- 
tainly wished the young man well away and on 
the high seas. No shadow of insincerity found 
favour with the single-mind of the Quakeress, 
however innocent or speciously veiled it might 
be by kind motives, or so-called politeness. She 
drily answered— 

“Frederick goes to-morrow, or haply this 
night. He will embark for the West Indies on 
Friday. He is pledged to see the experiment, 
which he heartily approved, fairly made. He will 
remain for the approaching cane-harvest, and 
probably the next,” 

“I hope it may answer,” returned the Doctor, 
8a doubtful tone, “ for the sake of our Countess, 
whose kind heart was set upon the thing.” 

“For the sake of humanity, of justice, I pray 
i} may—and for her sake also.” 

They drove on in silence, much less embar- 
ragsing than that which was as solemnly kept on 
the wood-paths threaded by the lovers. 

“I fear you have suffered much from the great 
*rertions of this day,” was the whisper which at 
‘ast fell on the ear of Blanche, as she silently 
tated herself on a rustic bench, to rest fur a few 
Sements, after ascending a winding steep. 

: “Tshall have abundant leisure to recover from 
“tigue,” and she proceeded ina moreimpassioned 
tne—“ Oh, Frederick! when you know that these 
we the last hours, the very last, we may ever 
er together—the last moments that we may 
r y talk to each other—that I have to endure 

* anguish of seeing you depart to the perils of 
- = of climate, of all that may intervene, ere 
— ee meeting, if indeed we shall ever 
<- you talk to me of personal 

‘Should I try to keep alive that anguish, 
<a. Blanche? Yet 1 confess I should be 
' ed to see you perfectly easy under this 


The Lou! 
of her whit 


7 Most painful separation. Am I selfish ?” 
_, ot more than I would have you,” she re- 
Row faintly smiling. “ But sit down by me. 


forgive a little more of this kind of sel- 


P 
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fishness, Fred. A little less philosophy, and 


even more suffering at our separation than you 
are likely to display, whatever you may feel, 
Oh, I am myself very selfish in this sort. [ can 
conceive no true and strong affection without it. 
I remember when I was wont to be delighted te 
see you a little miserable under my caprices, 
That is past—yet, to say truth, I do not desire to 
be very reasonable to-night. I wish you to suffer. 

: And I shall find time enough to be 
rested, and to be rational, in four long years. 
Four years! how shall I endure them !” 

« Are they nothing to me?” was said in a tone 
of tender reproach. 

‘« Forgive me, Frederick, if I indulge to-night 
in the luxury of complaining. While you are 
by my side, what is repining but another form 
of happiness, But, oh, the cold, dark, heavy 
days to which I look forward—the unappeasable 
anguish of the aching and yearning heart—to be 
endured in silence ere we meet again—if we shall 
ever meet :—and unchanged? How my heart 
sickens and misgives me at times. So large a 
vortion of life given away a sacrifice to the 
world, to pride—a sacrifice which never will 
propitiate the spirit that tyrannizes over us, and 
imposes bonds which our Heavenly Father never 
laid upon the creatures whom he has made to 
love and to be blessed.” She was weeping without 
an effort at control, 

‘‘ Tempt me not too far,” replied the soothing 
lover, “‘ lest I, too, in turn become the tempter. 
Can I thrust from me the nearer prospect of 
bliss? Shall we risk all—brave all? We have 
been prepared for worse. Say, dearest, shall we 
give up our plans, and partno more? How easy 
it were to-night, inflexible as you upbraid me 
with being, were it to overset my firmest resolu- 
tions. . And should our dearest hopes ever 
be realized—however distant the time—you must 
still be prepared for many saying that | have been 
aspiring, sordid, and worldly-minded. I make 
up my mind to this sort of censure—content 
with having done all that honour and manhood 
require of me to vindicate your choice.” 

‘Qh, more! far more, Frederick !—unkind 
as you have sometimes seemed to me; yet, for 
that very repelling unkindness, I only loved and 
honoured you the more. It was the true fruit 
of your generous and delicate feelings for one 
whose best claim to your regard was, compre- 
hending your noble character, and loving you for 
yourself. And surely mankind are not all unge- 
nerous ; your motives will come out, clear as your 
truth and your love.” 

“ While you believe so, dearest—having done 
all that we can to propitiate the just opinion of 
society—I shall be indifferent in my own regard. 
Nor, philosopher as you call me, am I able to 
wish you less noble, less beautiful, less rich, The 
accidents of wealth and title—while the world 
continues to see them dispensed in such unequal 
measure—well befit my own Lady Blanche, who 
boasts yet higher nobility—well befit my pro- 
mised wife;” and he clasped her towards him. 


“ My soul’s comfort and stay in every stage of 
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our blended existence—for Time and for Eter- 
nity !” 

«<I am better able to part with you now, Fred- 
erick,” sighed Blanche, as she withdrew from 
the embrace in which she had gently sobbed away 
her rapturous emotions, 

‘« Thank you, for speaking sotome. We have 
lived in love—such as few can understand—but 
how seldom have we spoken its language ; and 
yet, now, I think I am less able to let you go. 
Oh, I am as fickle as the wind to-night—yet, in 
spirit so much lightened. 





© Heavens! the ex- | 


ulting and abounding joy that this one interview, | 


these few words exchanged between us to-night, 
would have given me but oneshort year since— 
and I dare still repine.” 

‘‘Our love has indeed stood fierce storms of 
adversity—will it, Lady Blanche, endure a 
severer test? I care not for the world—but, 
you—will you never repent—never regret— 
never look back.” 

“Nay, Frederick,” she interrupted quickly, 
“7 have a right to be offended now. 1 do not, 
with all my faults, deserve this. The qualities 
are intrinsic, not accidental, which can ever 
change my feelings to any living thing, were it 
but to a dumb brute, that I had once loved. 
How long have we known each other, now ?” 

“ Is your memory so frail, or so indifferent ? 
It is now exactly ten years, since J, a bashful 
boy, saw the little Lady Blanche, sitting, d da 





| 


and hope for. 





Turque, in the window of that small parlour in— 


the old laundry, reading the ‘ Pilgrims’ Progress.’ 
I should have dreamed of you ever after, as 
a Peri—the creature of an Oriental fairy-tale, 
save for that dear, old, quaint book.” 

‘“‘T remember it all now—though less distinctly 
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how much more for you, that sacred, that inde: 
tructible love 
which ever burneth 
Which came frem Heaven to Heaven returneth, 
Courage, dear lady! It will exalt and sustais 
our souls to endure this long probation, Like 
the youthful patriarch, my years of bondage shai 
seem but as a day. Were they spent beness 
your eyes—cheered by your smiles, soothes 
charmed by your sympathy—as a rapturous day. 
. . « I must not let my thoughts dwell 9 
this, but the blessings, I can only win by desery. 
ing them—And you, my own Blanche?” 
« | shall strive to follow your example. 1 am 
not insensible to the many, many great privileges 


_of my lot; to the far greater blessings I possess 


What woman’s loving pride 
what woman's unbounded faith in man, can be 
equal to that which I feel, and am justified in feel. 
ing? Forgive my querulousness and seeming 
want of fortitude ; and do not grudge the relief of 
weeping with you, to one who must so often weep 
alone. I do not shrink from our resolution~ 
yet suffer me to repine a little, were it but for 
the dear delight of finding your strength taxed 
to sustain my weakness. I have told you I amnot 
always quite rational in my deeper feelings, and te 
say truth, I do not desire to be so. It is enough 
that the burden shall be unshrinkingly borne— 
we may surely adjust the load so as to fit the 
back.” Such desultory talk, with many a pause, 
many a broken whisper, fond interrogatory, and 
soothing promise, brought the lovers within 
sight of the noble beech trees on the lawn in 
front of the Abbey ; under which, by the prompt 
orders of their friends, the servants had already 


set out tables with refreshments—fruit and wine. 


than many othertimes ;—as that burning, and your | 


broken arm. I was not in love with you till that 
night—not quite,” and she smiled, 


‘¢ Then my | 


tenderest feelings were excited by your accident. | 


We are kind creatures, we poor women, Fred. 
We will never make great mathematicians, I sup- 
pose ; nor, they say, write tragedies or epic 


cess might raise us into ministering angels than 
would be required with many of you of the nobler 
sex. - « « I should be sure you loved 


‘‘ How like a glow-worm, seen through the fo 
liage, is the lamp on which the coffee is simmer. 
ing,” said Blanche. 

«“ And how grandly and proudly the noble el! 
house looks out from the ancestral woods in the 
twilight, as if it carried its head the higher te 


_ day, because the Lady Blanche is every inch its 
poems, like you men—but a much easier pro-_ 


me to-night, Frederick, if 1 had before doubted.” | 


‘“* By what new token, dear Blanche? I fancied 
I had exhausted them all.” 

‘* That your thoughts carry forth my image— 
the idea of our blessed and blended existence, 
into Eternity,” she said, in a very low and solemn 
voice. ‘* Oh, this is true—this is exalted love.” 

“‘Itis thus | have ever felt then—even in child- 
hood—for my turtle doves, which I would have 
been unhappy not to take to heaven with me 





mistress.” 
‘‘ There remains a prouder day for it and fat 


her—that on which she can tell it to hold its hesd 


higher still, for a noble master ; or bid it fare- 
well for ever, and followhim to as happyalthoug® 
a much humbler home.” 

A long and silent embrace was the seal of this 


| parting covenant, and unbroken silence brought 


them to their waiting friends. If suffering frem 
their approaching separation, the young p* 
were yet too happy in their own feelings, not te 
feel with kindness and complacency for all things 
around them, animate and inanimate. 

( To be continued.) 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


NO. Il.—VISITS TO POETICAL SITES..BOLTON PRIORY. 


Tar man of genius is often looked upon as a 
being that shuts 


shat is going on in the real world around him. | 


He is supposed to live in a fairyland of his own 
creation—often a very barrenand profitless one— 
delusions. In reference to him men of arts and 
full of all manner of enchantments and magical 
sciences, the men of spinning-jennies and steam- 
engines—nay, the naturalists, and many other 
sriters—talk of themselves as practical men. 
They often smile at the poet and the romance- 
sriter, as men of the world affect to do, and say— 
«Oh! avery clever, a very clever fellow indeed ; 
but as ignorant of actual life as a child.” But 
the poets and romancers of late have proved 
themselves both to be profitable fellows and 
practical ones. To say nothing of vast sums 
coined from the brain of Scott and of Byron, look 
at the comfortable nest which Moore has feathered 
for himself. Very pretty sums he has fobbed 
now and then. See old George Crabbe going 
down to his parsonage with £3,000 in his saddle- 
bags at one time. Look at the poet's house at 
Keswick: it has a library in it which has cost a 
fortune ; and the poet and historian sits there 
now, what with salaries, pensions, Quarterly 
Review articles, and residuary legateeships, as 
no inconsiderable man of substance. There is 
that “old man eloquent” too, his neighbour, at 
Rydal Mount, who, if he have not amassed a 
mount of gold on which to build his palace, has 
rot a poet's bower on one of the most delicious 
ittle knolls in Europe, warmed by as much affec- 
tion and domestic peace as ever crowned one 
mans hearth ; and having no mark or stamp of 
poverty about it. Yes, and spite of Edinburgh 
and Quarterly, and a host of lower critics who 
echoed their owl-notes, his poetry is become 
fashionable! Only think of that—“ The Idiot 
~y and “Betty Foy,” “The Old Wanderer” in 
us worsted stockings, and “‘ Michael” and ‘ The 
Wagoner,” become fashionable, so that every 
‘tic who knows no more of poetry than he did 
'e0 years ago, now cries “glorious! divine! in- 
mitable!” at every new edition of his poems. 
Yes, and so they shall cry —for such isthe ultimate 
‘rumph of general sense and taste over profes- 
“onal stupidity. His poetry is become golden 
mall senses ; and, if Government only act in the 
matter of copyright as a British government 
ght to act,* it will flow on in a golden stream to 
bis children's children, to the third and fourth— 
*y, to the fortieth and four hundredth generation. 

These are your dreamers and thriftless poets 
of the present days! But they are not merely the 
Profitable, they are the really practical men too. 
ant however, by passing Mr Serjeant Talfourd’s 
belated ‘4, with its retrospective clause, to smooth the 


manes of the booksellers. 
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himself up and knows little of | be, if it were not for them ? 








We ask, where would your Watts and Boltons 
Why, it is they— 
it is the men of poetical genius—who build your 
steamboats and steamcoaches. The man of 
genius is not now merely a scrawler on paper, a 
writer of poems or of tales; but his pen is become 
a magician’s wand, the most potent one that was 
ever wielded: and, while other men think that 
he is merely inditing some pleasant lay, or 
matter for a winter-evening’s fireside, they who 
see farther into a millstone know that he is 
actually building ships and boats, steamengines 
and steamcarriages ; launching new and splendid 
packets; laying down railroads, and carrying 
them through mountain and forest; erecting inns, 
furnishing them with hosts, and guests, and 
waiters ; spreading tables with every delicacy of 
the season—as witness, ye grouse on many a heath- 
ery hill, ye herrings of Loch Fine, and salmon 
of countless lochs, and rivers running like silver 
from the mountains—spreading them for thou- 
sands who run to and fro in the earth, not 
merely increasing knowledge of one another, 
but the good luck of landlords, and the employ. 
ment of whole troops of poor and deserving 
men, The man of genius dues this, and more: 
he creates joint-stock companies, he invests 
large capitals, he makes captains and stew- 
ards of steamers, clerks, coachmen, and sailors 
—these, and many other creatures after their 
kind, are of his creation. 

Does any one doubt it? Why, Sir Walter 
Scott has done more than this, of his single arm, 
See what he has done for Scotland. See every 
summer, and all summer lIcng, what thousands 
pour into that beautiful country, exploring every 
valley, climbing every mountain, sailing on every 
frith and loch, and spreading themselves and 
their money all through the land. And what 
roads and steamvessels, what cars and coaches, 
are prepared for them ! what inns are erected !— 
and yet not half enow !—so rapidly does the spirit 
of the poetical and picturesque spread—so won- 
derfully do the numbers of its votaries increase, 
seeking a little easement of their swollen purses, 
a little outlet for all their taste and enthusiasm, 
No less than nine hundred persons, on a daily 
average, pass through the single city of Glasgow, 
chiefly of this class of persons, set »stir by this 
great spirit which has of late years sprung up, 
the work of our poets and romancers. In sum- 
mer all the inns there are filled jam-full ; trains 
of omnibusses, or omnibi, are flying down to the 
Broomielaw every hour, to discharge the con. 
tents of the inns into the steamers, and return 
with the living cargoes of the steamers to the 
inns. Every hour, the bell of some packet, bound 
to the Highlands, the Western Isles, Ireland, 


Wales, and all such places, attractive —_ very 





















































land of the Genii to poetical imaginations, is 
heard ringing out its call to the picturesque and 
pleasure-hunters; and that call is obeyed by 
swarms of eager tourists, to the height of all 
human astonishment. 

And when did all this grow up? “Oh,” say 
the mere mechanic heads, “why, when steam 
created such facilities.” Yes, since the steam of 
poetic brains created it! Where would your 
steamboats and your railroads have been leading 
us, do you think, if Bishop Percy had not col- 
lected the glorious ballads of nature and of 
heroism that were scattered over Scotland and 
England—the leaves of a new Sybil a million 
times more fateful and pregnant with wonders 
than the old ; if Bishop Percy had not done this, 
and set on fire the kindred heads of Southey, 
of Wordsworth, and of Scott ; if the Border 
Minstrelsy had not been gathered by Scott ; if 
ballads and eclogues of a new school, if poems 
full of a pensive beauty and a pure love, had not 
been framed by Southey ; if Wordsworth had not 
—stricken, as he confesses, by the mighty power 
of nature through this very medium—gone wan- 
dering all over the mountains of Cumberland, 
filling his heart with the life of the hills, and 
the soul of the over-arching heavens, and the 
peace or passion of human existence hidden in 
glens and recesses where poets had ceased to 
look for them ; if the first of these great men 
had not come forth again in a fresh character, 
with Metrical Romances, and with Historical 
Romances in prose, pouring a new spirit through 
field and forest ; bringing down from the moun- 
tains of the North a clan life, and race of fiery 
warriors, with their pride, their superstitions, 
their bloody quarrels, their magnanimity of 
mutual devotion and fatal loyalty, such as we 
should otherwise never have known ; and, besides 
this, peopling mountain and glen, palace and 
cottage, garrison and town, with a host of cha- 
racters which live and move before us, as if they 
were not the offspring of a mortal brain, but of 
the earth and the heavens themselves ? I say, 
where would these steamboats and railroads now 
have been leading their passengers? Why, dully 
enough, tothe market—to purchase cottons and 
printed calicoes in Glasgow, Paisley, and Man- 
chester ; ashes and indigo in Liverpool ; teas, 
and a thousand other things, in London. They 
would be going, not the packhorse, but the rail- 
road round of dull and wearisome commerce, 
wearing out its own soul by its over-drudgery ; 
and, even of these, there would not have been a 
tithe of the present outgoers. But now, the soul 
which has been crushed under the weight of daily 
duty, has felt a spark of this great spirit, has 
felt an indefinable impulse, which is, in fact, the 
nascent love of nature and of out-of-door liberty ; 
and, in the summer months, the weavers and 
spinners, the thumpers and bumpers, the grinders 
and shearers, the slaves of the desk, the ware- 
house, the bank, and the shop, leap up, and issue 
forth—as bear witness Sir George Head—by 
hundreds, and by thousands, in all directions, 
for a pleasure that their fathers, poor old fellows! 
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never dreamed of on the most auspicious »: 

of their lives. O boats, whether on 

river, driven by steam or drawn by horse! 0 
ships, on loch, o: frith, or ocean, Propelled by 
engines of three hundred horse power ! Cabs and 
cars, omnibi and stages, inns and lodging- 
wayside rests and fishing taverns, Tom and Jerrie, 
Tillysues or Kidley-Winks! bear ye Witnens ¢, 
the tribes set on fire by this Walter Scott, these 
poets, and even these naturalists—Bewick, Wy. 
ton, Gilbert White, and that class of quiet agitator, 
—tribes who have gone forth, to scramble up hills 
and tumble down them, to sport parasols amongst 
frightened sheep, and scream on precipices, thet 
they may fall into the arms of careful lovers: tp 
eat beef-steaks, and drink ginger-beer and sods. 
water, with open windows, and under trees, i: 
boats or in booths—bear witness all of you in gi) 
quarters of these islands! Let us hear no mors 
about the poets not being practical men: they are 
the men practical and promotive of public wealth 
and activity ; they are your true political econo. 
mists, your diffusers of the circulating medium: 
in fact, your ship-builders, house-builders, smiths, 
black, white, or copper ; your tailors and ciothiers, 
your very hosts, cads, waiters, and grooms—for, 
to all these, they give not merely employment, 
but life and being itself. 

And yet, it is a curious fact that the poets 
and the mechanists struck out into a new and 
bolder line together ; that this new growth and 
outburst of intellect and ideality, this revival in 
the world of mind, indicated its presence at once 
in the imaginative and the constructive cranis. 
It is curious that steam, mechanism, and poetry, 
should have been brought simultaneously to bear 
in so extraordinary a degree on the public spirit 
and character. The love of poetry and nature, 
of picturesque scenery and summer-wandering, 
no sooner were generated by the means I have 
here stated, than, lo! steamers appeared at the 
quays, and railroads projected their iron lines 
over hill and dale. Impulse was given at the 
sante moment to the public heart, and facility t 
yield to it. Had the one appeared without the 
other, there must have been felt a painful re- 
straint, an uncomprehended but urgent wast 
Had the poetic spirit come alone, it would hare 
lacked wings to fly to the mountains and the 
ocean shores. Had the mechanic impetus arises 
without this, it would have wanted employmest 
for its full energies. Their advent was coincidest; 
and their present effect is amazing, and their ft- 
ture one, a matter of wild speculation and wonder. 

But there is yet another feature of this #0» 
ject that is worthy of notice ; and that is, be 
cunningly our great masters have gone to 
Call them dreaming and improvident ! It is tbe 
most absurd abuse of language ever 
There is no clase of men more notorious {F 
saving and care-taking than that of your gr 
geniuses, Accordingly, as we go the 
country, propelled in the human tide by o 
double power of poetry and steam, what am 
of the first facts that seizes on your 
Why, the ingenuity and tact with whieh el 
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and air-dreaming romancers 

ont ae only of the most glorious 
but the most glorious scenes. They 

that, next to a popular theme, is the 
allocation of it—and what beautiful spot 

is there now, frem Land’s End to John O'Groat's 
_—what spot known for its loveliness, or sacred for 
its history, or made mysteriously interesting by 
traditions—on which they have not seized? The 
monks were said, of old, to have pounced upon 
all the paradisiacal valleys and rich nooks of the 
country ; but the poets have — - gs them 
w. The ancients were accu of having 
bbed us of all our fine thoughts and spirit- 
stirring topics ; but the modern poets have taken 
away our very mountains and cattle-fields, our 
fairy haunts and our waters, lying under the 
beautifying lights and shades of love, and hero- 
ism, and sorrow. They have preoccupied them 
before our very eyes. There is nothing which 
has impressed me so much with the prescience and 
deep sagacity of our great modern geniuses as 
the care with which they have perched them- 
selves on every pleasant nook and knoll all over 
the land. It reminds me, ludicrous as the illustra- 
tion is, of the nursery-tale of the young bears 
that came into their house ; and one said, “ Who 
has taken my fork?” and another, “ Who has 
eaten of my bread?” and a third, ‘‘ Who has 
sate in my chair?” and another, ‘“‘ Who is this 
sleeping in my bed?” Every spot of interest 
has this Scott, this Wordsworth, or this Camp- 
bell appropriated—and who does not admire 
their policy? The grandeur and intellectuality 
-' a subject may, of themselves, give it a great 
arm; but it is better to have two strings to 
your bow—a subject noble and beautiful in itself 
linked to noble and beautiful scenery ; not con- 
fned to the library or the fireside book, but 
thrown, as it were, in the way of the public, cast 
before the summer wanderers, where natural 
beauty and traditional romance exert a double 
influence. What a fine effect it has, both for 
poet and reader, when, as you stop to admire 
tome lovely landscape, some sublimity of moun- 
tain or sea-shore, you hear it said— This is 
the scenery of Marmion—this is the Castle of 
Ellangowan—this is the spot where Helen 
M'Gregor gave her celebrated breakfast—here 
fought Bailey Nicol Jarvie with his red-hot 
ishare—this is Lammermuir—or this is 
oars hn ani iy . charm and a glory 
our e place! How deep sinks the 
n of the bard or the romancer into your soul ! 
adroitness with which great names have 
foo  written—not on perishable paper, but 
ery = and mountain of the land—is ad- 

* 40 compare great things with small— 
tere the handwriting on the wall, of Warren, 
hal! echi ; it is seen everywhere, and who 
at possibly erase it from his mind? But, ad- 
itor = =~ is, who shall now adopt it? 
and the opportunity are Did the 

mme ability exist to inscribe v4 wal once to 
tal lene fhe the poet and their own name, it is 
3 the field is preoccupied. The clan 
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regions and the Borders of Scotland—ground 
rife with matter—are all Scott's, by right of dis. 
covery, and by the mighty hand of the con- 
queror. If you go to the isles—Shetland, He- 
bridean, or Orcadian—he has been there too ; 
and Campbell has there placed his name, in 
Runic cipher, with that of Reullura and the 
‘“‘ dark-attired Culdee.” Wordsworth is 
‘« Sole king of rocky Cumberland,” 

Scott, again, extends his influence over Durham, 
Derbyshire, and Warwickshire ; and southward 
tradition becomes more faint—all, at least, 
which Shakspeare has not appropriated, and 
what he left to his proper heirs. We cannot, 
indeed, say what genius may yet draw from 
material which still lies unseen or unregarded 
—for its power is boundless ; but, in the mean- 
time, let us wander over a few spots of consecrated 
ground, and admire what has been done by “ the 
giants that have been in the land.” 


Scenery or “ Tue Waite Dor or Ry ston.” 

We visited this scenery much in the order in 
which it is introduced to our notice in Words 
worth’s poem. First, the White Doe is seen at 
Bolton Priory ; then you have a glimpse of the 
history of the Shepherd Lord, and his residence, 
Barden Tower; lastly, the poet takes you to 
Rylston, and enters, with earnest heart, into the 
fate of the Nortons. We took the same course, 
We walked from Skipton Castle to Bolton Priory, 
on the morning of the 6th of July. The country 
had nothing very remarkable in it, if we except 
the wild aspect of Rumbold’s Moor—a corrup- 
tion of Romilley’s Moor—on our left as we went ; 
nothing which bore any relation to that exquisite 
scenery which we looked for in the neighbourhood 
of Bolton. As we drew near, indeed, we could not 
help saying repeatedly—‘‘ We fear we shall be 
disappointed in this place.” Presently, however, a 
valley filled with dense wood appeared below us, 
stretching away northwards. We came to a few 
cottages in their gardens, to a high stone wall ; 
and, passing through a small arched gateway, the 
valley and ruins of Bolton Priory lay before us ; 
one of the most delicious and paradisiacal scenes 
which the heart of England holds. The effect 
upon our spirits was one of profound and sooth- 
ing delight. We sate down on a rustic bench, 
placed just within the gateway, and contemplated 
it in silent enjoyment. We were on a green 
elevation somewhat above the valley, and the 
scene lay before us in all its loveliness ; a vale in 
which all the charms of peaceful variety which 
poetry delightsto combine in some fairy paradise, 
were concentrated. It was a splendid morning ; 
and the freshness of the greensward, of the 
trees, the glittering dews, the cheerful voices of 
birds, the profusion of blossoms around on bush 
and bank, made the scene perfect. There were 
the gables and pinnacles of the Priory, appearing 
amongst a wilderness of trees in the open bosom 
of the valley ; there was the Wharf, sounding on 
his way, with a most melancholy music, under 
the cliffs opposite ; there was the silver line of 
a waterfall, thrown from a cliff of considerable 
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and nearly perpendicular height, a cliff of rich 
purple hue, facing the eastern end of the Priory ; 
there were the parsonage, and other houses 
shrouded in their trees ; beyond, lay the deep and 
densely-wooded vale; on the northern slope 
above it, the ancient oaks of the park ; and, still 
farther, the fells and rocky distances of Barden 
and Simon-Seat. Whittaker, in his “ History of 
Craven,’ sayswell, that, for picturesque effect, the 
site of this Bolton Priory has no equal amongst 
the northern houses, and perhaps in England. 

As we descended and walked towards the 
Priory, the parsonage presented a very inviting 
aspect. Its garden, crimson with roses ; its 
ivied porch, in a sort of tower, with an ancient 
escutcheon emblazoned on it—lI believe of the 
Clifford arms ; its pleasant shrubberies, and its 
little garden gateway up a few steps, overhung, 
on each hand, with drooping masses of yellow 
fumatory, made it one of the most perfect little 
rural nests we ever set eyes upon, As soon as we 
passed this, the Priory broke upon us with a fine 
effect. We need not attempt to describe it ; it 
is a fit subject for the pencil only ; and the pen- 
cils of many of our artists, particularly that of 
Turner, have made it familiar to the public eye. 
The magnificent ash-trees, however, which grew 
about, deserve especial mention, One, in partien- 
lar, secured with iron hoops and stays from the 
effects of storms on its mighty limbs, shewed that 
their beauty was felt and appreciated ; and in- 
deed, the ashes about this place generally, have 
an extraordinary stateliness and grandeur of 
growth. 

The nave of the Priory church is now used for 
@ parochial chapel. 


‘(In the shattered fabric’s heart 

Remaineth one protected part— 

A rural chapel, neatly drest, 

In covert like a little nest ; 

And thither young and old repair 

On Sabbath day, for praise and prayer.” 
White Doe, p. &. 


But the most singular feature of this beauti/ul 
atrneture, is a tower, or western entrance, built 


like a sereen before the old western entrance, | 
having rendered the forest banka of the Wharf 


This was begun by Prior Moore, the last prior, 


before the dissolution, but never finished. It | 
| the river, and the views of the Priory downwards, 


possesses a fine receding arch, and is embellished 


with shields, statues, and a window of exquisite | 


tracery. Amongst othera on this part of the 
work, is the statue of a pilgrim, with a staff in 


one hand, and a broad, flat, round hat in the | 


other. The buttresses are surmounted with 
figures of hounds. 
and partly hidden by it, appears the old front, 
with its lancet windows and slender columns— 
a work equally exquisite of its kind. The sculp- 


ture and carvings of the Priory altogether, its | 


running trefoils and fleur-de-lis, have preserved 
their sharpness and distinctness most remark- 
ably. 

Opposite to this western entrance, stands the 
Duke of Devonshire’s house—a small castellated 
building—a mere nut-shell to his other houses 
—Chatworth, Hardwicke, Chiswick, or Devon- 
shire House. In fact, it is formed out of the 








Within this, partly darkened | 
_a delicious visit for a pleasant party, on 4 ou 





original gateway of the Priory—the principal 
room being the gateway itself, with walls fee 
across it. It serves, however, for a : 
box, when his Grace comes hither in autuma te 
the moors, and contains a marvellous number of 
beds for its compass. The walls of the principal 
apartment are adorned with pieces from Classies! 
subjects ; with horns of stags and antelopes, ang 
with some paintings, the most interesting of 
which are, one of the hoy of Egremond about t 
leap the Strid, with his dog in a leash, and . 
puppy at the dog’s heels—a circumstance that | 
do not recollect as forming part of the tradition 
A portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, and a curioys 
picture of the seven sons of one of the Karls of 
Burlington. There is one of the celebrated Kar! 
and Countess of Derby; some family portraits 
of the Cliffords and Burlingtons ; and several of 
the Charleses and Jameses, and their (Jueens, of 
little value. 

But our attractions lay out of doors, We 
hastened down to the Wharf, and crossed it, by 
a row of stepping-stones, into the woods on the 
opposite side. These stones are solid sqnare 
blocks, of considerable size, and require some 
courage in the passer ; for, though the river js 
not deep here, it is very rapid, clear, and broad, 
and rushes on with an awful sound, especially 
after heavy rains, as had been the case then ; so 
that the water flowed, in some places, over the 
stones, Immediately after us, came across two 
young ladies, whom we found to be the clergy- 
man's niece, Miss Kitty Crofts, and her young 
friend, Julia Somebody, They had their rural 
dinner in a basket, and were going to spend the 
day in the woods, They accompanied as about 
a mile up through the woods, and very kindly 
pointed out the striking points of the scenery, 
and gave us directions for our course to Barden 
Tower, which every now and then shewed itself 
up the valley. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and delight 


fulness of these woods, which run on each side 


of the sounding Wharf; and the public owes 
much to the worthy clergyman, Mr Carr, for 


accesaible, opening up the turns and_ reaches of 


and of Barden Tower upwards, with the most 
admirable taste and effect. All through the 
woods, fur three miles on each side, run winding 
walks ; and wherever seats are placed, there yo 
may be sure is some new view of river, ruins, 
forest, or fell. The woods themselves would form 


mer’s day ; they present such perfect sylvan secle- 


, sion ; such dark and shadowy nooks ; such mosy 


slopes, where spring throws out by thousands her 
primroses, and summer her delicately- 

flowers and green leaflets of the oxalis; 

wildernesses of heather and bilberry, of pines and 
polypodies ; such dim chaos of craggy maste# * 
uplifted grey clifts, hung with ivy, and over 
shadowed with boughs. But then, the river be 


_ low !—such a dark brooding stream at one place; 


such a wild hurrying torrent at another, sending 
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eoftened roar all through the woods, ] 


its 
ee caw a stream that so vividly brought be- 
fore me the descriptions of rivers flowing through 


American forests, with their foamy rapids, and 
their dark woodland steeps, and wild boughs 
overhanging the stream. 

About a mile from the Priory we came to the 
celebrated Srrin. 

« The pair have reached that fearful chasm— 

How tempting to bestride ! 

For lord! Wharf is there pent in, 

With rocks on either side. 
“ This striding-place ia called THE Srrip— 
A name it took of vore: 

A thousand years hath it borne that name, 


And shall a thousand more. 

# And hither is young Romilly come ; 

And what may now forbid 

That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 

Shall bound acrose THE SiRip ° 

® He eprung in glee, for what card he 

That the river was strong and the rocks were ateep ? 
But the grevhound in the leash hung back, 

And checked him in his leap. 


« The boy is in the arms of Wharf, 

And strangled by a merciless ferce ; 

For never more was voung Romilly seen, 

Till he rose a lifeless coree.” 
The Force of Praver. Wordsworth’s Poems. 

The Strid is not so much a waterfall as a 
narrow passage, torn bw the river through its 
bed of solid rock, through whieh it rushes with 
tremendous fury and a stunning din. Many 
people who go expecting to see a sheer cascade, 
are at first disappointed ; but no one can stand 
long by it without feeling a sense of its power 
and savage grandeur grow upon him, It is in- 
deed a place “ most tempting to bestride ;” and, 
notwithstanding the repeated fatalities which 
have occurred there since that ef the hoy of Eyre. 
mond—one of a young lady, in the very presence 
of her lover, but a few years ago—l felt an | 
intense desire to take the leap, and should have 
one 80, had it not been for the earnest dissua- 
Hon of my companion. I am, however, very 
wnsible, that, narrow as the opening appears, its 
real width is much greater than its apparent 
ope; and very dangerous, both on that account, 
and from the slipperiness of the rocks. One 
dip of the foot, and the leap is into eternity. 

As we stood here, we were delighted to see 
the various parties that came up, or that were to 
be seen glancing here and there in the woods— 
#Y, young spirits, full of the enjoyment of fresh 
life, of social affection, and natural beauty ; 
» ser the manner in which all places 
the hs or istorical interest are now visited— 
de PPY consequence of the spirit of our mo- 

literature ; and we were, perhaps, most 


pleased with the sight of a party of Friends, in | 


tir dove-coloured robes and drab bonnets. If 
ony see them at places of artificial amuse. 
rg there are no people whom you now more 
Pn Nd meet at places of natural amusement— 
' actory evidence that the spirit of modern 
a has extended itself to them too; that 
len! fens, the Bartons, the Stickneys, the 
‘tts, and other writers ef the society, are nut 
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exceptions, but merely indications of that love 
of poetry, polite literature. and the fine arts, 
| which a puritanic zeal in some of its foundets 
unhappily banished from it for a time. 

We now advanced to Barden Tower, the walk 
thither being still up the valley, along the banks 
of the Wharf, and through the most delightful 
scenery. The splendour of the day, and the 
beauty of the place, filled us with delight and 
admiration, Wecrosseda fine bridge to Barden, 
and soon stood before the ruined tower of the 
Cliffords, 

It is a singular circumstance, out of what 
peaceful, profound, old-fashioned nooks, have 
gone forth some of the stormiest, sternest, and 
| most ambitious characters in history. Whitta- 
| ker says—‘ The shattered remains of Barden 
Tower stand shronded in ancient woods, and 
backed by the purple distances of the highest 
fells. An antiquarian eve rests with pleasure on 
ascene of thatched houses and barns, which, in 
the last two centuries, have undergone as little 
change as the simple and pastoral manners of the 
inhabitants.” The place, in fact, seems to be- 
long to a past age of English history ; to make 
noe part of bustling, swarming, steamengine, 
and railroad England; but of England in the 
daye of solemn forests, far-off towns, and the 
most peaceful and rustic existence. The tower 
stande a mere shell; but the cottages about it 
are those which stood there in the days of its 
glory, and are peopled with a race as primitive 
We inquired for 





and quiet as they were then. 
a public-house to get a lunch; there was no such 





- 





thing; but we procured bread and butter, and 
milk, at one of the cottages ; and, as we sate 
looking out of its door, the profound tranquillity 
of the scene was most impressive, Tt wae a 
sultry and basking noon ; around were lofty, 
ancient woods; on the opposite slope, a few cot- 
taves half-buried in old orchards, and gardens, 
with their rows of bee-hives; and an old man 
at work in one of them, as slowly and gravely 
as an object in a dream, or a hermit in his un- 
partaken seclusion, Yet, from this place, and 
such as this, issued 

“ The stout Lord Cliffords that did fig). t in France” — 
ay, and in Scotland and England too—conspicu- 
ous in all the wars, from the time of the Con. 
queror to that of Cromwell ; the “Old Clif- 
ford,” and the ‘ Bloody Clifford,” who slew the 
young Duke of Rutland, and afterwards the 
Duke of York, his father—of Shakspeare’s‘ Henry 
VI.” Thence, too, went out the great seafaring 
Lord Clifford, George, third Earl of Cumberland, 
of Elizabeth's time, who made eleven expeditions, 
chiefly against the Spaniards and Dutch, and 
chiefly, too, at his own expense, to the West 
Indies, Spanish America, and Sierra Leone. But 
the most remarkable characters connected with 
this place are—the Shepherd Lord Clifford ; 
the heroic Countess of Derby, daughter of Henry, 
second Earl of Cumberland, and grand-daughter 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and the 
Dowager Queen of France, sister of Henry VIL, 
whose romantic history is known to all readers 
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' 
of English history ; and especially Anne Clifford, 
Dowager Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
of famous memory: for the others made only 
occasional visits hither, from their more frequent 
residence of Skipton Castle, to enjoy field-sports 
at their lodge here ; but Anne Clifford has placed 
her memorial on the very front of the house, as 
its restorer ; and the Shepherd Lord constituted 
it his principal abode. 

Anne Clifford has justly been termed one of 
the most extraordinary women which this country 
has produced, She was a woman of a high spirit, 
a determined will, of many good and magnificent 
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qualities, and of a very commensurate conscious. | 


ness of them. She did great works, and took 
good care to commemorate them. Two such 
builders of houses and of families, perhaps no 


nobleman of the present day can reckon amongst | 


his female ancestry, as the Duke of Devonshire 
—-Anne Clifford, and Bess of Hardwicke, The 
first thing which strikes your attention in front 
of Barden Tower, is this singular inscription :— 


Tis Barpen Tower Was REPAYRED 
By ruk Lapime ANNe Crirvrorn Counter 
ssh Dow acer or Pemprokers Dorserr 
AND Mowntocomery Baroness Ciirrorp 

W keSTMERLAND AND Vercik Lapy oF THR 
Jloxnorn ov SKipToON iN CRAVEN AND Hicu 
SHERIFESSE BY INHERITANCE OF THE 
Countin op WEsSTMERLAND IN THE YRARSS 

1658 ann 1659 ArrTeR IT HAD LAYNE 
Rvurmous EVER SINCE ABOUT 1589 WHEN 
lle MOTHER THEN LAY IN ITT AND WAS 

CiREAT WITH CHILD WITH HER TILL 

Nowe THAT IT WAS REPAYRED BY 
The sarp Lapy. Is. cnapr. 58, v. 12, 
Grop'’s NAME BE PRAISED ! 


The text referred to is— Thou shalt build up 
the foundations of many generations, and thou 
shalt be called the repairer of the breach, and 
the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

When she came to her ancestral estates, she 





placed Edward IV. on the 


found six castles in ruins, and the church of | 


Skipton in a similar condition, from the ravages 
of the Civil War. She restored them all; and 
upon all set this emblazonment of the fact. 
One of the first things which she built was a 
work of filial piety—a pillar in the highway, at 
the place where she and her unhappy mother 
last parted, and took their final farewell. She 
erected monuments to her tutor, Daniell, the 
poetic historian, and to Spenser—the latter in 
Westminster Abbey. She wrote her own life 
—of which the title-page is indeed a title-page, 
being a whole page of the most vainglorious 
from her ancestors. Spite of her vainglory, she 
was, nevertheless, a fine old creature. 
been an independent courtier in the conrt of 
Queen Elizabeth, possessing a spirit as lofty and 
daring as old Bess herself. She personally re- 





loyalists of her maturer age ; she enablog he 
aged servants to end their days in ease and 
pendence ; and, above all, she educated 
portioned the illegitimate children of her firs, 
husband, the Earl of Dorset. Removing from 
castle to castle, she diffused plenty and happiness 
around her, by consuming on the epot the 
duce of her vast domains, in hospitality ang 
charity. Equally remote from the undistinguish. 
ing profusion of ancient times and the parsimoni. 
ous elegance of modern habits, her house was , 
school for the young and a retreat for the aged ; 
an asylum for the persecuted ; a college for the 
learned; and a pattern for all.” To thig i 
should be added, that, during that age when 
such firmness was most meritorious, she with. 
stood all the arts, persuasions, and all but actual 
compulsion of her two husbands, to oblige her to 
change the course and injure the property of her 
descendants ; and, therefore, it must be confessed 
that she was a brave woman, and one whose like 
does not often appear. It is, however, her cele. 
brated letter to Sir Joseph Williamson, the 
secretary of Charles II., who had written to 
name a candidate for her borough of Appleby, 
that has given her name a Spartan immer. 
tality :— 

“J have been bullied by an usurper; I have 
been neglected by a Court; but I will not be 
dictated to by a subject—your man shan‘ 
stand, 

“Anne, Dorset, Pewprort, 
AND Mon7rGomery. 


The history of the Shepherd Lord is one of 
the most singular in the Peerage. When hit 
father, Lord John Clifford—the bloody or black- 
faced Clifford—fell at the battle of Towtea, 
which overthrew the house of Lancaster, and 
throne, his mother 
was obliged to fly with him, for safety, into the 
wildest recesses of Yorkshire and Cumberland. 
She afterwards married Sir Launcelot Threlkeld, 
of the latter county, who assisted to keep him 


concealed from the knowledge of the York 


family—to whom the Clifford blood was, for 
notorious reasons, most especially odious ; but, 
to effect this, he was obliged to be brought up 
as a shepherd, and so lived for twenty-foer 
years. On the ascension of Henry VII. to the 


_ throne, the attainder against his father was T 


versed, and he succeeded to his ancestral honours 
and estates. At this period, it appears that be 


_ was as uneducated as his fellow-shepherds ; bat 
enumeration of the titles and honours derived | 


She had | 


sisted a most iniquitous award of her family pro- | 
perty by King James, and suffered grievously | 


on that account. She rebuilt her dismantled 


castles, in defiance of Cromwell ; and repe'led | 


with disdain the assumption of the minister of 
Charles IT, “‘ She patronised,” says ber historian, 
“the poets of her youth, and the distressed 


he was a man of strong natural unde 
and had, it would seem, learned much —_ 
wisdom in his lowly habit, up amongst the hills. 
** Among the shepherd-grooms no mate 
Had he—a child of strength and state! 
Yet lacked not friends for solemn glee, 
And a cheerful company, 
That learned of him submissive ways, 
And comforted his private days. 
To his side the fallow-deer 
Came and rested without fear; 
And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale Tarn did wait on hin 
The pair were servants of his eye, 
In their immortality ; 
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about in sight, 
Haghey oa his delight. 
He knew the rocks which angels haunt 
Oa the mountains visitant ; . 
Hie hath kenned them taking wing ; 
And the caves where fairies sing 
He hath entered ; and been told, 
By voices, how men lived of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
Face of thing that is to be; 
And, if men report him right, 
He could whisper words of might."’ 
WoRDSWORTH. 
These verses allude to the studies for which 
be beeame remarkable; for he resorted to this 

Barden Tower, and put himself under the tuition 

of some of the monks of Bolton. With these he 

appears to have contracted a strong friendship, 
sod to have passed a life of what must have 
been a very delightful prosecution of the popu- 
iar studies of the time. They applied themselves 
te astronomy; and, it seems equally certain, to 
atrology. In the archives of the Clifferds 
have been found manuscripts of this period, and 
supposed to belong to the Shepherd, which make 
it more than probable that alchemy was another 
of the fascinating pursuits of Lord Henry and 
vs monkish companions. Some of these verses 
conclude with the usual declaration, that the 
vriter could not disclose the grand secret. 

“ Hie wer accursyde that soo wolde done, 

How schold yow have servans then, 

To tyll your lands, and dryffe your plughe ? 

Yff ev'y mane to ryehes came, 

Then none for oth’r owght wolde dowghe,”’ 
There is matter for a fine romance in the life of 
this Lord: the stirring nature of the times 
then he was born ; the flight of his family ; his 
roncealment; his life on the mountains; his 
restoration; his secluded mode of existence, 
od mysterious labours ; and then, his emerging 
whe did, after he had so spent the whole of 
the reignof Henry VII., and the first years of 
Henry VIIT., at the age of nearly sixty, asa 
principal commander of the victorious army of 
Fledden ; shewing, that the military genius of 
the Cliffords merely slumbered beneath the 
philosophic gown. There is something very 
picturesque in the description of his followers, 
ia the old metrical history of Flodden Field. 

“From Penigent to Pendle Hill, 

From Linton to Long Addingham, 

And all that Craven coasts did till— 

They with the lusty Clifford came ; 

All Staincliffe hundred went with him, 

With striplings strong from Wharlédale, 

And all that Hauton hills did climb, 

With Longstroth eke and Litton Dale, 

Whose milk-fed fellows, fleshy bred, 

Well-browned, with sounding bows upbend ; 

All such as Horton Fells had fed— 

On Clifford's banner did attend.” 

Before leaving Barden Tower, we must just 
“tice the singular old chapel which bounds one 
tner of the court-yard. You enter at a door 
— court, and find yourself in a dwelling- 
Met Pagel door is opened, and you find 
el in the loft of a very old chapel, which 
“mainsin the state in which it was centuries 
‘except for the effects of time, and where 
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service is still performed by the clergyman of 
Bolton. 

We now directed our course to Rylston ; but, 
hearing that the common way was circuitous, 
and being curious to pass over the very track of 
the white doe, we determined to cross the moor, 
contrary to the earnest dissuasion of the villagers, 
who declared it was perfectly trackless, and 
that a stranger could not find his way over it. 
And, sure enough, we found it the most un- 
tracked and impracticable waste we ever tra- 
versed. The distance was six miles ; nota track 
nor a house to be seen, except a keeper's lodge, 
standing in the brown heathery wilderness, 
about a mile from Barden, with a watch-tower 
annexed to it, whence he might look out far and 
wide for depredators on the moor-game. We 
had the precaution to take a young man with us 
as guide, and on we went, plunging up to the 
waste in the heather, and sinking in deep moss 
at every step ; now indanger of being swallowed 
up by a bog, and now put to our contrivances 
by some black ravine. A weary way of it the poor 
doe must have had every Sunday from Rylston 
to Bolton Priory ; and well, we thought, might 
the people deem it something supernatural. 
Our guide himself found it no very easy matter 
to steer his course aright, or to pursue it when 
he thought it was right. He directed his course 
by certain crags on the distant hill-tops, called 
the Lord's Stones; and, when we gained the 
highest elevation, whence we had immense 
prospect, we came to a track cut through the 
moorland for the Duke to ride along on his 
shooting excursions. He told us to follow that, 
and it would lead us to the Fell gate just above 
Rylston. Here, therefore, we allowed him to 
return ; but we speedily repented the permission, 
for the track soon vanished, and before us lay 
only wild craggy moors with intervening bogs, 
which extended wider and wider as we went. 
The moor game, ever and anon, rose with loud 
cries and whirring wings ; the few sheep ran off 
as we made our appearance ; and we seemed 
only getting farther and farther into a desolate 
region— 

“< Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal feet had ne’er or rarely been.” 
Knowing, however, that there was nothing for 
it but pushing on to the extremity of the waste, 
bring us whither it would, we hurried forward 
in spite of weariness and bewilderment, and 
presently found ourselves on a savage ridge of 
crags, from which a wide prospect of green and 
champaign country burst upon us, and the 
village of Rylston itself lying at the foot of the 
steep descent below us. We hastened down as 
well as we could, and proceeded towards the 
churchyard, knowing that near it had stood 
Rylston Hall, the abode of the Nortons. Here 
we soon found that all vestiges of the old house 
were gone, and that a modern gentleman's 
house was built upon the site. The village lies 
on the green and cultivated plain, just that sort 
of country which has a most attractive aspect to 
a grtazier, but which the poet gives but ome 
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glance at ; it has nothing picturesque in its own 
appearance ; a more commonplace collection of 
houses can scarcely be met with, though three 
or four of them are, no doubt, the dwellings of 
wealthy people. We found the tradition of the 
White Doe quite current still amongst the 
peasantry, who soon pointed out to us, on the 
moorland eminence whence we had descended, 
Norton Tower, still exactly answering the de- 
scription by the historian of Craven: —‘ Rylstone 
Fell yet exhibits a monument of the old warfare 
between the Nortons and Cliffords. On a point 
of very high ground, commanding an immense 
prospect, and protected by two deep ravines, are 
the remains of a square tower, expressly said by 
Dodsworth to have been built by Richard Norton, 
The walls are of strong grout-work, about four 
feet thick. It seems to have been three stories 
high. Breaches have been industriously made 
in all sides, almost to the ground, to render it 
untenable. ‘The place is savagely wild, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the site of a watch-tower.” 
Here, no doubt, stout old Richard Norton used 
to assemble his retainers, to make their inroads 
into Barden Moor amongst the Cliffords’ deer, in 
which he delighted, and for which he constructed, 
by help of natural crag, and bog, and ravine, 
that famous, and, to the Cliffords, most provoking 
pound, of which abundant traces yet appear. 
Here too, as the poet has more than hinted, he 
used to come and make merry. 

«“ High on a point of rugged ground, 

Among the wastes of Rylstone Fell, 

Above the loftiest ridge, a mound 

Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 

An edifice of warlike trame 

Stands single, Norton Tower its name, 

It fronts all quarters, and looks round 

O’er path and road, and plain and dell, 

Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream, 

Upon a prospect without bound, 

‘“ The summit of this bleak ascent, 

Though bleak, and bare, and seldom free, 

As Pendle-hill or Pennyyent, 

From wind, or frost, or vaporous wet, 

Had often heard the sound of glee, 

When there the youthful Nortons met 

To practise games and archery. 

How proud and happy they! The crowd 

Of lookers-on how pleased and proud! 

And from the scorching noontide sun, 

From showers, or when the prize was won, 

They to the watch-tower did repair— 

Commodious pleasure-house ! And there 

Would mirth run round with generous fare; 

And the stern old Lord of Rylstone Hall, 

He was the proudest of them all.” 

White Doe, Canto V. 


If the village of Rylston has little in the aspect | 
of the present, or remaining of the past, to draw | 
_ splendour of historic matter, fixing his eye ¥?™ 


the feet of poetic wanderers to it—if Rylston 
Hall itself, the hearth and home of the stout Nor- 
tons, be gone—if all its gardens, walks, waters, 
and topiary work, have vanished like a dream— 
yet there still stands that stern old tower on 
those dark and frowning fells, which will rear 
their black and storm-shattered heads till the 
shock which commingles earth and _ heaven. 
There they stretch along the grim edge of 
that region of moorland, glen and forest, river 








and ruin, over which have passeq the 
secrating influences of heroic spirits Crushed | 
malignant destinies, of human hearts and } a 
laid waste and desolate for ever ; and over = 
once more, the poet has thrown a new and in, 
structible enchantment. — 
In this beautiful poem, “The White Dee. 
Rylston,” Wordsworth has shewn how ‘. * 
was capable of handling a romantic and histor 
subject ; and nothing is more obvious thay aos 
if he had chosen to select such subjects. a 
than undeviatingly attempting to develope bi 
own views of the real nature and compass of the 
province of poetry, he might, much earlier, hss, 
stepped into that popularity which he has noy 
attained, and avoided the long reign of ridiey', 
and abuse under which he lived. To say nothine 
of Peter Bell the Wagoner, Betty Foy, and the: 
classfof subjects—a class, and so treated, tha: 
{ am free to confess to be fair game for criti 
that love a little fun—it is quite as true as % 
was ten years ago, that neither the sim: 
pathos of his *‘ Lyrical Ballads,” nor the grare 
dignity and philosophy of his “ Excursion,” ever 
could or ever can be truly appreciated by th 
common run of readers. They can have no 
charms for those who delight in the literary 
dram-drinking of fashionable novels. You 
might just as well have expected a Persian t» 
love Spartan broth ; just as well expect a Lond: 
epicure, with his gullet on fire with curry and 
cayenne, to relish the girdle-cake and milk of 
the shepherd's hut. In this poem he has enlisted 
more of those stirring elements of historica 
action and national change, with all thes 
sequences of family disruptions and disastrou 
overthrows, which, forthe habitual story-monger 
may become a tolerable substitute for his ordinary 
stimulus of tragic recital and piquant persos- 
alities ; and, for the spirit of genuine passion and 
healthful sensibilities, may combine with gentler 
causes and their emotions into a whole of livisg 
umd exalting influences. He has beautifucy 
woven into his scheme every history or traditws 
floating about the scene of action, with whic 
our nature sympathises. The fate of the Boy ¢ 
Egremont, the fortunes of the Shepherd Ler, 
blend like soft and sunset hues into the grea 
picture of “Tue Ristnc ix tue Norta,” & 
which the outline is gloriously sketched in 
ancient ballad of that name; the imposing, bet 
ill-organized and ill-maintained attempt to p* 
down in England the growing power of Protes- 
antism, and restore the old religion. Here # 
material enough to quicken the pulse of e¥é 
true Briton ; but we soon tind the poet, amid the 


a few characters, towards whom he irresiste 
bly draws our hearts after him; resting finals 
on that high-spirited old gentleman, Maste 
Richard Norton, and his family, his nine *%™ 
and single davghter. In working out 

characters and fate of these, he finds ample e® 
ployment for that philosophic taste, and 

delight in tracing the movements of our inact 
nature ; the power of our affections ; the conte 
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pement of that highest pitch of mortal 
the stern subjection of every hope, 
d ambition, to the sole and sovereign 
gnse of duty shed into the heart of man by the 
iy of Christianity. We, accordingly, behold 
sith admiration the brave Richard Norton, who 
tad spent his days amid his sons and vassals in 
the festivities of the hall, the excitements of the 
nase, and of Border war, now coming forward 
is his silver hairs to cast all the fortunes of his 
sogse ona single and hazardous die. We behold, 


- 


vith equal admiration, the unhesitating devotion 
of his eight sons, and their manly beauty, as they 
erround him, as he takes in his hand the banner 
srought by the fair fingers of his only daughter 
—that banner which displayed 

“ The Cross, 


And the five wounds our Lord did bear.” 
Old Ballad. 


The group, at this moment, would form a 
noble picture. 


“They mustered their host at Wetherby— 

Full sixteen thousand, fair to see, 

The choicest warriors of the North ! 

But none, for beaaty and for worth, 

Like those eight sons, embosoming 

Determined thoughts ; who, ina ring, 

Each with a lance erect and tall, 

A falchion, and a buckler small, 

Stood by their sire on Clifford Moor, 

To guard the standard which he bore. 

With feet that firmly pressed the ground 

They s'ood, and girt their father round ; 

Such was his choice—no steed will he 

Kenceforth bestride ;—triumphantly 

He stood upon the grassy sod, 

Trusting himself to the earth, and God. 

There, sight to embolden and inspire ! 

Proud was the field of Sons and Sire ; 

Of him the most ; and, sooth to say, 

No shape of man in all the array 

So graced the sunshine of that day. 

The monumental pomp of age 

Was with this goodly personage ; 

A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seemed to vie, 

In open victory o’er the weight 

Of seventy years, to higher height ; 

Magnific limbs of withered state; 

A face to fear and venerate ; 

Eyes dark and strong ; and on his head, 

Bright locks of silver hair, thick spread; 

With a brown morion, half concealed, 

Light as a hunter's of the field. 

And thus, with girdle round his waist, 

Whereon the banner staff might rest 

At need, he stood, advancing high 

The glittering, floating pageantry.” 
_ Nothing, we think, for a moment, can be more 

aatiful and admirable ; but the poet soon shews 
“ & character and a devotion far higher, in 
raneis Norton, the eldest son, who singly op- 

to and attempts to dissuade his father and 
: ity from this enterprise ; and is repulsed, as 
pa ard and a renegade, by the indignant father 

the silently contemptuous sons. The wise 
wit and unflinching fortitude of this English 
> Impress us with a respect and veneration 


een our principles and our interests ; | 
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that are not easy to be heightened ; and yet they 
are heightened, by finding Francis, instead of 
satisfying himself with having striven to dis- 
suade, and that vainly, and quietly sitting down 
to wait the result, or feeling resentful of the 
rude repulse and wrongful imputations received 
from them, now shewing that the devotion and 
nobility of his nature are of a far loftier stamp. 
He follows them unarmed, and, unmindful of 
their taunts or their suspicions, watches with 
patient endurance for that moment of reversed 
fortune which he is sure will come, and when he 
hopes to render assistance that may be accepted 
and available. That moment of reverse soon ar- 
rives ; but the indignant father only heaps fresh 
and more trying scorn on his faithful son ; and 
it is only when the vengeance of the offended 
law dooms the father and the sons in arms to 
perish in their blood, that the sleepless and 
affectionate attentions of Francis to soothe, and 
serve, and comfort them, breaks down the barrier 
of thick prejudice from the old man’s heart, and 
he sees and acknowledges the wisdom and mag- 
nanimity of his devoted son. Here one scarcely 
knows whether most to admire the frank con- 
fession of the old warrior, and the confidence he 
immediately places in Francis, or the filial piety 
with which, to gratify the mind of his dying 
father, Francis undertakes a task, hopeless and 
fatal to himself. The following out of these 
great human impulses; the portraiture of this 
sublime character of Francis Norton, than which 
none in history or fiction is greater ; and, besides 
this, the beautiful sketch of his sister, equally 
devoted, equally strong in principle, though not 
so comprehensive and commanding in intellect 
as her brother ; she 
Whose duty was to stand and wait ; 
In resignation to abide 


The shock, AND FINALLY SECURE, 
O'ER PAIN AND GRIEF, A TRIUMPH SURE :— 


these, altogether, were elements of heart and 
spirit, of character and action, in which the soul 
of the philosophical poet, who has sought to link 
fast to our theory of metaphysics, the system of 
the affections, was sure to revel; although on 
one occasion we saw him, strangely enough, as 
the author of “ Peter Bell,” and of this poem, lay 
down avolume of a contemporary, full of the same 
elements, and actually of a most kindred nature, 
saying that he could not read of “ sin and sorrow, 
finding enough of them in the world about him.” 
Notwithstanding this paradoxical assertion, he 
has here, in his own case, cast over the sorrows 
of the Nortons a profound sympathy, and a 
golden glory over the scenery of the White Doe 
of Rylston; over Bolton Priory; the vale of 
Wharf ; over Barden Tower, and Norton Tower, 
on the grim Rylston fells—which, as it drew us 
thither, shall draw thither also, from generation 
to generation, other pilgrims as devoted to the 
charms of nature, of poetry, of history and tra- 
dition, as ourselves. 
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A BRIEF APPRAISAL OF THE GREEK LITERATURE, IN jp. 
FOREMOST PRETENSIONS. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


NO. IL—THE GREEK ORATORS., 


Now, let us come to the orators. Isocrates, 
the eldest of those who have survived, is a mere 
scholastic rhetorician: for he was a timid man, 
and did not dare to confront the terrors of a 
sturmy political audience ; and hence, though 
he lived about an entire century, he never once 
addreased the Athenian citizens, It is true, that, 
although no bona fide orator—for he never spoke 
in any usual acceptation of that word, and, asa 
consequence, never had an opportunity of reply- 
ing, which only can bring forward a man’s ta- 
lents as a dehater—still he employed his pen 
upon real and upon existing questions of public 
policy ; and did not, as 80 many generations of 
chamber rhetoricians continued to do in Greece, 
confine his powers to imaginary cases of political 
difficulty, or (what were tantamount to imagin- 
ary) cases fetched up from the long-past era of 
King Priam, or the still earlier era of the Seven 
Chiefs warring against the Seven-gated Thebes 
of Beotia, or the half-fabulous era of the Argo- 
nauts. Isocrates was a man of sense—a pa- 
triot in a temperate way—and with something 
of a feeling for Greece generally, not merely a 
champion of Athens, Tis heart was given to 
politics: and, in an age when heavy clouds were 
gathering over the independence and the civil 
grandeur of his country, he had a disinterested 
anxiety for drawing off the lightning of the 
approaching storms by pacific counsels, Com- 
pared, therefore, with the common mercenary 
orators of the Athenian forum—who made a 
regular trade of promoting mischief, by inflam- 
ing the pride, jealousy, vengeance, or the mar- 
tial instincts of a ‘‘ fierce democracy,” and, gene- 
rally speaking, with no views, high or low, sound 
or unsound, that looked beyond the momentary 
profit to themselves from thus pandering to the 
thoughtless nationality of a most sensitive people 
—Isocrates is entitled to our respect. His writ- 
ingshave also aseparate value, as memorials of po- 
litical transactions from which the historian has 
gathered many useful hints; and, perhaps, to a 
diligent search, they might yield more. But, 
considered as an orator—if that title can be, 
with any propriety, allowed to one who declaimed 
only in his closet—one who, in relation to pub- 
lic affairs, was what, in England, when speaking 
of practical jurisprudence, we call a Chamber 
Counsel—Isocrates is languid, and with little 
of anything characteristic in his manner to jus- 
tify a separate consideration. It is remarkable 
that he, beyond all other rhetoricians of that 
era, cultivated the rhythmus of his periods. 
And to this object he sacrificed not only an 
enormity of time, but, 1 have no doubt, in many 





cases, the freedom and natural movement of i, 
thoughts. My reason, however, for pot; 
this peculiarity in Jsocrates, is by Way Of fixing 
the attention upon the, superiority, even ary 
ficial ornaments, of downright practical beg. 
ness and the realities of political Strife, over 
the torpid atmosphere of a study or a shoe 
Cicero, long after, had the same passion { 
numerositas, and the full, pompous rotundity o/ 
cadence. But in Cicero, all habits and all fae), 
ties were nursed by the daily practice of jy 
and its impassioned realities, in the forum »& 
in the senate. What is the Consequence ’ 
Why this—that, whereas in the most laboure: 
performance of Isocrates, (which cost him, | 
think, one whole decennium, or period of te 
years,) few modern ears are sensible of am 
striking art, or any great result of harmony; 
Cicero, on the other hand, the fine, sonore 
modulations of his periodic style, are delight: 
to the dullest ear of any European. Such ar 
the advantages from real campaigns, from the 
unsimulated strife of actual stormy life, over the 
torpid dreams of ‘what the Romans called « 
umbratic® experience, 

Tsocrates I have noticed as the eldest of th 
surviving Greek orators : Demosthenes, of cour 
claims a notice more emphatically, as, by on- 
versal consent of Athens, and afterwards © 
Khodes, of Rome, and other impartial judges, te 
greatest, or, at least, the most comprehensive’ 
great. For, by the way, it must not be forg- 
ten—though modern critics do forget this raiae 
important fact in weighing the reputation of De. 
mosthenes—he was not esteemed, in his o#n 6 
as the greatest in that particular quality of enett’ 
and demoniac power ( Oesvorng ) which is ge®- 
rally assumed to have been his leading charactet: 
estic and his forte ; not only by comparison *© 
his own compatriots, but even with Cicero 
the greatest men of the Roman bar. It #48 
of Demosthenes that the Athenians were st 
tomed to say, “ he thunders and lightens,” bet € 
Pericles, an elder orator ; and even amongt 
written oratory of Greece, which still survives 


(for as to the speeches ascribed to Pericles © 
— wt 
* “ Umbratic.” I have perhaps elsewhere érawe & 
attention of readers to the peculiar effects of “og 
in shaping the modes of our thinking and ope 
life of inertia, which retreats from the dust 3% 
actual experience, we (who represent the ides of ee 
nacy more naturally by the image of shrinking free o 
call a chimney-corner or a fire-side experienc? + ra 
Romans, to whom the same effeminacy more rare! 





ee ——— 





under the idea of shrinking from the heat of O* Be 
called it an experience won in the shade ; and 5 
scholastic student, they called an umbraticus dot 
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‘dea, I take it for granted that, as usual, 

‘were mere forgeries of the historian,) there 

. ion which perhaps exceeds Demosthenes 
pe ot quality of vehemence. But this, I 
ee wil] not impeach his supremacy ; for it is 
robable, that wherever an orator is character- 
a exclusively by turbulent power, or at least 
remembered chiefly for that quality, all the other 
numerous graces of eloquence were wanting to 
that man, OF existed only in a degree which made 
go equipoise to hie insulated gift of Jovian terror, 
The Gracchi, amongst the Roman orators, were 
probably more properly « sons of thunder’ than 
Craseus or Cicero, or even than Cesar himself, 
qhose oratory, by the way, was, in this respect, 
ike his own character and infinite accomplish- 
ments; so that even by Cicero it is rarely cited 
without the epithet of splendid, magnificent, &ec. 
We must suppose, therefore, that neither Cicero 
nor Demosthenes was held to be at the head of 
their respective fields in Rome and Athens, in 
right of any absolute pre-eminence in the one 
leading power of an orator—viz., native and fer- 
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very seriously have interfered with the intellec. 
tual display of an orator. Not a word could he 
venture to say in the way of censure towards the 
public will—not even hypothetically to insinuate 
a fault ; not a syllable could he utter even in the 
way of dissent from the favourite specalations of 
the moment. If he did, instantly a roar of me- 
naces recalled him to a sense even of personal 
danger. And, again, the mere vivacity of his 
audience, requiring perpetual amusement and 
variety, compelled a man, as great even as De. 
mosthenes, to curtail his arguments, and rarely, 
indeed, to pursue a theme with the requisite 
fulness of developement or illustration ; a point 


in which the superior dignity and the far less 


rent vigour—butin right of alargecomprehensive | 


harmony of gifts, leaving possibly to some other 
orators, elder or rival to themselves, a superiority 
ineach of an orators talents taken apart, but 
claiming the eupremacy, nevertheless, upon the 
whole, by the systematic union of many qualities 
tending to one result: pleasing the taste by the 
harmonious coup d wil from the total assemblage, 
and also adapting itself to a far larger variety of 
situations ; for, after all, the mere son of thunder 
is disarmed, and apt to become ridiculous, if 
rou strip him of a passionate cause, of a theme 
saturated with human strife, and of an excitable 
or tempestrious audience, 

Such an audience, however, it will be said that 
Demosthenes had, and sometimes (but not very 





often in those orations which survive) such a. 


theme, Asto his audience, certainly it was all 
that could be wished in point of violence and 
combustible passion ; but also it was something 
more, A mighty advantage it is, doubtless, to 
2 orator, when he sees and hears his own kind- 
ling passions instantaneously reflected in the blaz- 
ingeyes and fiery shouts (the fremi(us) of his 
tdience—when he sees a whole people, person- 
ally or by deputation, swayed backwards and 
forwards, like a field of corn in a breeze, by the 
sovements of his own appeals. But, unfortun- 
tely, in the Athenian audience, the ignorance, 
the headstrong violence of prejudice, the arro- 
fanee, and, above all, the levity of the national 
nind—presented, to an orator the most favourite, 
tweene like that of an ocean always rocking 
wth storms ; like a wasp always angry; like a 
ie, always coming out of a passion or pre- 
mring togointo one. Well might Demosthenes 
prepare himself by sea-shore practice ; in which 
conceive that his purpose must have been, not 
“much (according to the common notion) to 
nt the noise of the forum, as to stand fire 
) ™4y #0 express it) against the uproarious 
“rations of mob fury. 
quality of an Athenian audience must 





fluctuating mobility of the Roman mind gave an 
immense advantage to Cicero. 

Demosthenes, in spite of all the weaknesses 
which have been errayed against his memory by 
the hatred of his contemporaries, or by the anti- 
republican feelings of such men as Mitford, was a 
great man and an honest man, He rose above his 
countrymen, He despised, in some measure, 
his audience ; and, at length, in the palmy days 
of his influence, he would insist on being heard ; 
he would insist on telling the truth, however un. 
acceptable ; he would not, like the great rout 
of venal haranguers, lay any flattering unction to 
the capital distempers of the public mind; he 
would point out their errors, and warn them of 
their perils. But this upright character of the 
man, victorious over his constitutional timidity, 
does but the more brightly illustrate the local 
law and the tyranny of the public feeling. 
How often do we find him, when on the brink 
of uttering ‘‘ odious truth,” obliged to pause, 
and to propitiate his audience with deprecatory 
phrases, entreating them to give him time for 
utterance, not to yell him down before they had 
heard his sentence to the end. My ¢ 
‘‘Centlemen of Athens! for the love of God, do 
not make an uproar at what I am going to say! 
Gentlemen of Athens! humbly I beseech you to 
let me finish my sentence!" Such are his con. 
tinual appeals to the better feelings of his audi- 
ence. Now, it is very evident that, in such cir- 
cumstances, no man could do justice to any sub- 
ject. At least, when speaking not befvre a tri- 
bunal of justice, but before the people in council 
assembled—that is, in effect, on his greatest 
stage of all—Demosthenes (however bold at 
times, and restive in a matter which he held to 
be paramount) was required to bend, and did 
bend, to the local genius of democracy, reinforced 
by a most mercurial temperament. ‘The very air 
of Attica, combined with great political power, 
kept its natives in a state of habitual intoxica- 
tion; and even wise men would have had some 
difficulty in mastering, as it affected themselves, 
the permanent bias towards caprice and insolence. 

Is this state of things at all taken into ac- 
count in our moderncritiques upon Demosthenes? 
The upshot of what I can find in most modern 
lecturers upon rhetoric and style, French or 
English, when speaking of Demosthenes, is this 
notable simile, by way of representing the final 
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effect of his eloqnence—* that, like a mountain 
torrent, swollen by melting snow, or by rain, it 
carries all things before it.” Prodigiously origi- 
nal! and exceedingly discriminative! As if 
auch an illustration would not equally represent 
the effect of a lyrical poem, of Mozart's music, 
of a stormy chorus, or any other form whatever 
of impassioned vehemence. Meantime, I sus- 
pect grievously that not one of these critics has 
ever read a paragraph of Demosthenes. Nothing 
do you ever find quoted but a few notorious 
passages about Philip of Macedon, and the too- 
famous oath, by the manes of those that died at 
Marathon. I eall 
Addison's comparison of Marlborough, at Blen- 
heim, to the angel in the storm—of which a 
livingsaid, that nineonut of every 


it too'famous, because (like 


schoolmasterthen 
ten bove wonld have Int upen it in a school 
exercise) it has no peculiar boldness, and must 
have oecurred to every Athenian, of any sensibi- 
lity, every day of his life, Hear, on the other 
hand, a modern oath, and (what is most remark 
able) an oath sworn in the pulpit. A dissenting 
clergyman, (I believe, a Baptist.) preaching at 
Cambridge, and having oecasion to affirm or to 
deny something or other, upon his general con- 
fidence in the 'grandeur of man’s nature, the 
magnificence of his conceptions, the immensity 
of his aspirations, &c., delivered himself thus: 


—* By the greatness of human ideals—by the | 


greatness of human aspirations—by the immor- 
tality of human Tlind—hy 
the Odyssey” ———Now, that was bold, startling, 


creations—hy the 


anblime, But. in the other ease, neither was 
the oath invested with any great pomp of ima. 
gery or expression; nor, if it had—which is 
more to the purpose—was such an oath at all 
representative of the peculiar manner belonging 
to Demosthenes, It is always a rude and inarti- 
ficial stvle of criticism to cite from an author 


that which. whether fine or not in itself, ia no | 


fair specimen of his ordinary style. 

What then is the characteristic stvle of 
Demosthenes ?—It is one which grew naturally, 
as did his defects, (by which I mean faulta of 
omission, in contradiction to such as are positive, ) 
from the 
audience, comprehending so much ignorance, and, 


composition of his 
above all, somuch high-spirited impatience, being, 
in fact, always on the fret, kept the orator al- 
wave on the fret. Hence arose short sentences : 
hence, the impossibility of the long, voluminous 
aweeps of beautiful rhythmus which we find in 
(Cicero: 
and crowded interrogations addressed to the 
audience, This gives, undoubtedly, a spirited 


audience, His 


hence, the animated form of apostrophe | 
} 


and animated character to the style of Demos. | 


thenes ; but it robs him of a large variety of 
structure applied to the logic, or the embellish 
ment, or the music of his composition. His style 
is full of life, but not (like Cicero's) full of 
pomp and continuous grandeur. On the contrary, 


as the necessity of rousing attentiun, or of sus-_ 


taining it, obliged the Attic orator to rely too 


much on the personaiity of direct question to the | 


| same impatient and fretful irritability fortes 
him to linger much upon an idea—to Crees , 
to speculate, or, generally, to quit the 4 
business path of the question then under — 
sideration—no matter for what Purpose dan 
dignity, instruction, or even of u/timats — 
In all things, the immediate—the instant—the 
presens prasentissimum, was kept ate dilly Seton. 
the eye of the Athenian orator, by the eon 
coercion of self-interest. , - 

And hence, by the way, arises one megs 
important feature of distinction between (reries 


oratory (political oratory at le ist) on the én 
° wm” 

Vf an: ‘ O © 8 . 

hand, and Roman (to which, in this point. ws 


\ Roma 


lawyer, senator, or demagogne, even under proper 


may add British ) on the other 


r° } a 
’ British mY) amber OF Dn ip! atyiant 


reefrictions 
, 


even a candidate from the hustings—but. moe 
assuredly, and hy the evidence of manya eplend 4 
eX mple, an advocate addressing a j\.ry—may em. 
bellish his oration with a wide circuit of histories 
or of antiqnarian, nay, even speecniative pang 
sion. Every Latin scholar will remember the 
leisurely and most facetions, the good. natored 
and res ectful, yet keenly satiric, pietnre Which 
the great Reman barrister draws of the Stew 
philosophy, by way of roming old Cato, whe 
professed that philesophy with too little indulgence 
for venial human errors. The judices—that is, in 
effect, the jury—were tickled to the soul by serine 
the grave Marcus Cato badgered with this fine 
razor-like raillery ; and there can be no dou 
that, by flattering the self-respect of the jary, ia 
presuming them susceptible of so much wit from 
a liberal kind of knowledge, and by realy de 
lighting them with snch a display of adroit teasing 
applied to a man of seeniecal gravity, this whew 
scene, though qnite extrajudicial and travelling 
ont of the record, was highly useful in conciliating 
the good-will of Cicero's audience. The sam 
style of liberal ereursue from the more thornr 
path of the absolute business before the court, 
has been often and memorably practised by grea 
English barristers—as, in the trial of Sacheverel 
by many of the managers for the Commons, ° 
“the fluent Murray,” on various occasions; @ 
the great cause of impeachment against 
English Verres, (or, at least, our Verres ™ 
to the situation, though not the guilt.) M: 
of Mr Erskine’s addresses 


Hastings: in many 


to juries, where political rights were at stake; 


in Sir James Mackintosh’s defence of Peltier fers 
libel upon Napoleon, when he went into a history 
of the press as applied to politics—(4 liberal i2- 
quiry, but which, except in the remotest manae, 
could not possibly bear upon the mere questes 
of fact before the jury;) and in many 
splendid instances, which have really made o 
trials and the annals of our criminal jarsspee 
dence one great fund of information and suthe 
rity to the historian. In the senate, I need pet 
say how much farther, and more frequently, 
habit of large g2neralization, and of liberal & 
cursion from perhaps a lifeless theme, has bees 
carried by great masters; in particular, y 


audience, and to use brief sentences, so also the | Edmund Burke, who carried it, in fact, @ 
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and to a point which threatened so much 

disturb the movement of public business, that, 
. that cause more perhaps than from rude 
ae ability to the value of his speculations, he 
wh audience sometimes in motion for dinner, 
pi acquired (as is well-known) the surname of 


tbe Dinner Bell.* 


Now. in the Athenian audience, all this was | 


neither in political nor in forensic 
ranpgues was there any license by rule. or 
say indulgence by usage, or any special privi 
age by pers nal favour, to the least effort at 
nproving an individual ease of law or polities 


apassible : 


sto general views of jurisprudence, of states 
menship, of diplomacy ; no collateral discus 
eons were tolerated—no illustrative details — 
so historical parallelisms—still less any phi- 
sophieal nioralisations, The slightest show of 
abV tendency in these directions wae summarily 
Qu pped in the bud: the Athenian gentlemen be- 
gin to dogvee’) in good earnest if a man shewed 
symptoms of entering upon any dizcussion what- 
ever that was not intensely needful and pertinent 
a the first plaee—or which, in the second place, 
vas not of a nature to be wound up in two sen. | 
‘epoes when a summons should arise either to | 
aner, or to the theatre, or to the succession | 
of some variety anticipated from another ora- 


ter. 

Hence, therefore, finally arises one great pe- 
culiarity of Greek eloquence ; and a most unfor- 
tanate one for its chanee of ever influencing a 
remote posterity, or, in anv substantial sense, of 


te ever surviving in the real unaffected admira- 
‘an of us moderns—that it embodies ne alien, 
w collateral information ae to manners, usages, 
modes of feeling —no extrinsic ornament, no side 
cumpses into Grecian life, no casual historical 
ttails, The cause, and nothing but the eause 
—the political question, and nothing but the 
vestion—pealed for ever in the ears of the ter- 


tihed orator, always on sufferance, always on 
us good behaviour, always afraid, for the sake of 
sparty or of his client, lest his auditors should 
vrcome angry, or become impatient, or become 
‘eary, And trom that intense fear, trammeling 
‘he freedom of his steps at every turn, and over- 
“ing every motion to the right or to the left, 
“ pore servile anxiety for the mood and dis- 
ution of his tyrannical master, arose the very 
“pperite result for us of this day—that we, by 
rs very means adopted to prevent weariness in 
Me immediate auditors, find nothing surviving 
‘*Grecian rations but what does weary us insup- 
ae through its want of all general interest ; 
wis hee private or instant details of 
, aw, presenting us with none that 
wew light upon the spirit of manners, or the 
ee nities of feeling. Probably an 
> would not have cared much at the 

Mespeet of such a result to posterity; and, at 








P he EN: Aa 
. at this story has been exaggerated ; and, I believe, 
Tp ruth, the whole case arose out of some fretful 
thenane tof ill-temper on the part of Burke, and that 
yeti} was a retort from a man of wit, who had been 


So. 7 Mung by a sarcasm of the offended orator. 
LXVis~vor v1. 
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any rate, would not have sacrificed one atom of 
their ease or pleasure to obviate such a reenlt: 
but, to an Athenian orator, this result wonld 
have been a sad one to contemplate. The fir! 
consequence is, that whilst all men find, or may 


| find, infinite amusement, and instruction of the 


most liberal kind, in that most accomplished of 
statesmen and orators, the Roman Cicero—nay, 
would doubtless, from the causes assigned, have 
found, in their proportion, the same attractions 
in the speeches of the elder Antony, of Horten- 
sius, of Crassus, and other contemporaries or 
immediate predecessors of Cicero—no person 
ever reads Demosthenes, still lese anv other 
\thenian orator, with the slightest interest be 

vend that which inevitably attaches to the words 
of one who wrote his own divine language with 
probably very superior skill. 

But. from all this, resuits a further inference 
—viz., the dire affectation of those who pretend 
anenthusiasm in the oratory of Desmosthenes ; 
and also a plenary consolation to all who are 
obliged, from ignorance of Greek, to dispense 
with that novelty. Tf it be a luxury at all, it is 
and can be ene for these only who cultivate ver- 
bal researches and the pleasures of philology, 

Kven in the oratery of our own times, which 
oftentimes disensses questions to the w hale 


| growth and motion of which we have been our- 


selves parties present, or even accessary— ques- 
tions which we have followed in their first emer- 
sion and separation from the clouds of gene. 
ral polities; their advance, slow or rapid, to. 
wards a domineering interest in the public pas. 
sions; their meridian altitude; and perhaps 
their precipitons descent downwards, whether 
from the consummation of their objects, (atin the 
questions of the Slave Trade, of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, of East India Monopoly.) or from a 
partial vietory and compromise with the abuse, 
(as in the purification of that Augean atable, 
prisons, and, still more, private houses for the 
insane.) or from the accomplishment of one stage 
or so in a progress which, by its nature, is infi. 
nite, (asin the various steps taken towards the 
improvement, and towards the extension of edu- 
cation:) even in cases like these, when the pri- 
mary and ostensible object of the speaker already, 
on its own account, possesses a commanding at- 
traction, yet will it often happenthat the secondary 
questions, growing out of the leading one, the great 
elementary themes suggested to the speaker bythe 
concrete case before him—as, for instance, the 
general question of Test Laws, or the still higher 
and transcendent question of Religious Tolera- 
tion, and the relations between the State and 
religious opinions, or the general history of 
Slavery and the commerce in the human species, 
the general principles of economy as applied to 
monopolies, the past usages of mankind in their 
treatment of prisoners or of lunatics—these com- 
prehensive and transcendent themes are con- 
tinually allowed to absorb and throw into the 
shade, for a time, the minor but more urgent 
question of the moment through which they 


have gained their interest, The capita! and pri- 
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mary interest gives way for a time to the deri- 
vative interest ; and it does so by asilent under- 
standing between the orator and his audience. 
The orator is well assured that he will not be 
taxed with wandering; the audience are satis- 
fied that, eventually, they will not have lost their 
time: and the final result is, to elevate and 
liberalize the province of oratory, by exalting 
mere business (growing originally, perhaps, out of 
contingencies of finance, or trade, or local police) 
into a field for the higher understanding ; and 
giving to the mere necessities of our position as 
a nation the dignity of great problems for civil- 
izing wisdom or philosophic philanthropy. Look 
back to the superb orations of Edmund Burke 
on questions limited enough in themselves, some- 
times merely personal; for instance, that on 
American ‘Taxation, on the Reforms in our 
Household or Official Expenditure, or at that 
from the Bristol hustings, (by its prima facie 
subject, therefore,a mere eiectioneering harangue 
toa mob.) With what marvellous skill does he 
enrich what is meagre, elevate what is humble, 
intellectualize what is purely technical, delocalize 
what is local, generalize what is personal! And 
with what result? Doubtless to the absolute 
contemporaries of those speeches, steeped to the 
very lips in the passions besetting their topics, 
even to those whose attention was sufficiently 
secured by the domineering interest, friendly or 
hostile, to the views of the speaker—even to 
these I say, that, in so far as they were at all 
capable of an intellectual pleasure, those parts 
would be most attractive which were least occu- 
pied with the present business and the moment- 
ary details. This order of precedency in the in- 
terests of the speech held even for them ; but to 
us, removing at every annual step we take in 
the century, to a greater distance from the mere 
business and partisan interests of the several 
cases, this secondary attraction is not merely 
the greater of the two—to us it has become pretty 
nearly the sole one, pretty nearly the exclusive 
attraction, 

As to religious oratory, that stands upon a dif- 


ferent footing—the questions afloat in that pro- | or party strife, or national animosities, like s 


vince of human speculation being eternal, or at 
least essentially the same under new forms, re- 


English senate, to which also it gives a strong and 
useful illustration. Uptothe era of James I., the 
eloquence of either House could not, for political 
reasons, be very striking, on the very principle 
which we have been enforcing. Parliament met 
only for dispatch of business; and that business 
was purely fiscal, or (as at times it happened) 
judicial. The constitutional functions of Parlia- 
ment were narrow ; and they were narrowed still 
more severely by the jealousy of the executive 
government. With the expansion, or rather 
first growth and developement of a gentry, or 
third estate, expanded, pari passu, the political 
field of their jurisdiction and their deliberative 
functions. This widening field, as a birth out of 
new existences, unknown to former laws or 
usages, was, of course, not contemplated by those 
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laws or usages, Constitutional law could Dot pe 
vide for the exercise of rights by a body of citi. 
when, as yet, that body had itself no existe ” 
A gentry, as the depository of a vast ove na 
of property, real as well as persona] had 
matured itself till the latter years of foc 
Consequently the new functions, which the am 
stinct of their new situation prompted i 
assume, were looked upon by the Crown, oe 
sincerely, us unlawful usurpations. his led. 
we know, to a most fervent and iM passione 
struggle, the most su of any strugyle which bys 
ever armed the hands of men with the sworg 
For the passions take « far profounder gee, 
when they are supported by deep though; and 
high principles. ; 

This element of fervid strife was already. ; 
itself, an atmosphere most favourable to poli. 
cal eloquence. Accordingly, the speeches of tha: 
day, though generally tuo short to attain thy 
large compass and sweep of movement withost 
which it is difficult to kindle or to sustain any 
conscious enthusiasm in an audience, were of 4 
high quality as to thought and energy of expres. 
sion, as high as their circumstantial disadvan. 
tages allowed. Lord Strafford’s great efort « 
deservedly admired to this day, and the latter 
part of it has been often pronounced a ey. 
d’wuvre. A few years before that era, all the 
orators of note were, and must have been, jud. 
cial orators ; and, amongst these, Lord Bacon, 
to whom every reader's thoughts will point a 
the most memorable, attained the chief object 
of all oratory, if what Ben Jonson reports of 
him be true, that he had his audience passive 
to the motions of his will. But Jonson was, per- 
haps, tuo scholastic a judge to be a fair repre- 
sentative judge; and, whatever he might choose 
to say or to think, Lord Bacon was certainly to 
weighty—too massy with the bullion of origina 
thought—ever to have realized the idea of + 
great popular orator—one who 


“ Wielded at will a fierce democracy,” 


and ploughed up the great deeps of sentiment, 


Levanter or a monsoon, In the schools of Plate, 


_in the palestra Stoicorum, such an orator might 
ceives a strong illustration from the annals of the | 





be potent; not in face Romuli, Uf he bad 
laboured with no other defect, had he the gift 
of tautology? Could he say the same thisg 
three times over in direct sequence ? For, with 
out this talent of iteration—of repeating the 
same thought in diversified forms—a man ™y 
utter good heads of an oration, but not an or 
tion, Just as the same illustrious man's es#* 
are good hints—useful topics —for essays ; but a0 
approximation to what we, in modern days, & 
derstand by essays: they are, as an em 
author once happily expressed it to my*" 
** seeds, not plants or shrubs ; acorns, that 
oaks in embryo, but not oaks.” 


Reverting, however, to the oratory of “ 


Senate, from the era of its proper birth, ¥ rl 
we may date from the opening of that 
memorable Long Parliament, brought 
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ember of 1642,~ our Parliamentary elo- 
as now, within four years, travelled 
hrough 8 period of two centuries. A os * 
able subject for an essay, Or @ SMagazine 
sires as it strikes me, would be a bird's-eye 
prose rather a bird’s-wing flight—pursuing 
ee aly the revolutions of that memorable oracle, 
for such it really was to the rest of civilized 
Europe, ) which, through so long a course of 
vars, like the Delphic oracle to the nations of 
v4. delivered counsels of civil prudence and 
‘national grandeur, that kept alive for Christ. 
vajom the recollections of freedum, and refreshed 
to the enslaved Continent the old ideas of Roman 
satriotism, which, but for our Parliament, would 
sve uttered themselves by no voices on earth. 
That this account of the position occupied by 
\¢ British Parliament, in relation to the rest of 
Europe, at least after the publication of the De- 
sates had been commenced by Cave, with the 
sid of Dr Johnson, is, in no respect, romantic or 
overcharged, may be learned from the German 
sovels of the last century, in which we find the 
Britich debates as uniformly the morning accom- 
saniment of breakfast, at the houses of the 
roral gentry, &c., as in any English or Scottish 
county. Such a sketch would, of course, collect 
the characteristics of each age, shew in what 
connexion these characteristics stood with the 
political aspects of the time, or with the modes 
of managing public business, (a fatal rock to our 
public eloquence in England !) and illustrate the 
vhole by interesting specimens from the leading 
orators in each generation :’ from Hampden to 
Pulteney, amongst oppositionists or patriots ; 
from Pulteney to O’Connell ; or, again, amongst 
Ministers, from Hyde to Somers, from Lord 
Sunderland to Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke ; 
and from the plain, downright Sir Robert Wal- 
wole, to the plain, downright Sir Robert Peel. 
Throughout the whole of this review, the 
me “moral,” if one might so call it, would be 
‘pparent—viz., that in proportion as the oratory 
vas high and intellectual, did it travel out into 
the collateral questions of less instant necessity, 
st more durable interest ; and that, in propor- 
won as the Grecian necessity was or was not 
‘aforced by the temper of the House, or by the 
Pressure of public business—the necessity which 
Tipples the orator, by confining him within the 
“vere limits of the case before him—in that 
Proportion had or had not the oratory of past 
fenerations a surviving interest for modern 
posterity. Nothing, in fact, so utterly effete— 
set even old law, or old pharmacy, or old erro- 
*eous chemistry—nothing 80 insufferably dull as 
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“we was another Parliament of this same year 
ni Aina met in the spring, (April, I think,) but 
a marily dissolved, A small quarto volume, of 
“* anftequent occurrence, I believe, contains some good 
we imens of the eloquence then prevalent it was rich 
—n never wordy—in fact, too parsimonious in 
Me 4nd illustrations; and it breathed a high tone of 
i, Principle as well as of pure-minded patriotism ; 
a the reason stated above—its narrow circuit and 

Y Uimited duration—the general character of the Par- 
“@eatary tloquence was ineffective, 
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political orations, unless when powerfully ani. 
mated by that spirit of generalization which 
only gives the breath cf life and the salt which 
preserves from decay, through every age alike, 
The very strongest proof, as well as exemplifica- 
tion of all which has been said on Grecian ora. 
tory, may thus be found in the records of the 
British senate, 

And this, by the way, brings us round to an 
aspect of Grecian oratory which has been ren. 
dered memorable, and foreed upon our notice, 
in the shape of a problem, by the must popular of 
our native historians—the aspect, | mean, of 
Greek oratory in) comparison with English. 
Hume has an essay upon the subject; and the 
true answer to that essay will open a wide field 
of truth to us. In this little paper, Hume as. 
sumes the superiority of Grecian eloquence, as 
a thing admitted on all hands, and requiring no 
proof, Not the proof of this point did he pro- 
pose to himself as his object ; not even the illus- 
tration of it, No. All that, Hume held to be 
superfluous. His object was, tu investigate the 
causes of this Grecian superiority ; or, if inves- 
tigute is tuo pompous a word for so slight a dis. 
cussion, more properly, he inquired for the cause 
as something that must naturally lie upon the 
surface, 

What is the answer?’ First of all, before 
looking for causes, a man should be sure of his 
facts. Now, as to the main fact at issue, I 
utterly deny the superiority of Grecian eloquence. 
And, first of all, ] change the whole field of inquiry 
byshifting the comparison, The Greck oratory is 
all political or judicial: we have those also; but the 
best of our eloquence, by immeasurable degrees, 
the noblest and richest, is our religious eloquence, 
Here, of course, all comparison ceases ; for clas. 
sical Grecian religious eloquence, inGrecianattire, 
there is none until three centuries after the 
Christian era, when we have three great orators, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil—of which two I have 
a very tixed opinion, having read large portions 
of both—and a third of whom [ know nothing. 
To our Jeremy ‘Taylor, to our Sir Thomas 
Browne, there is no approach made in the Greek 
eloquence. ‘The inaugural chapter of the “ Holy 
Dying,” to say nothing of many another golden 
passage; or the famous passage in the “ Urn 
Buriall,” beginning—‘* Now, since these ones 
have rested under the drums and tramplings of 
three conquests’ —have no parallel in literature. 
The winding up of the former is more, in its 
effect, like a great tempestuous chorus from the 
Judas Maccabeus, or from Spohr's St Paul, than 
like human eloquence. 

Sut, grant that this transfer of the compari- 
son is unfair—still, it is no less unfair to confine 
the comparison on our part to the weakest part 
of our oratory; but no matter—let issue be 
joined even here. Then we may say, at once, 
that, for the intellectual qualities of eloquence, 
in fineness of understanding, in depth and in 
large compass of thought, Burke far surpasses 
any orator, ancient or modern. But, if the com- 


parison were pushed more widely, very certain 
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I am, that, apart from classical prejudice, no 
qualities of just thinking, or fine expression, or 
even of artificial ornament, could have been 
assigned by Hume, in which the great body of 
our deliberative and forensic orators fall short 
of Grecian models; though I will admit, that, 
by comparison with the Roman model of Cicero, 
there is seldom the same artful prefiguration of 
the oration throughout its future course, or the 
same sustained rhythmus and oratorial tone. 
The qualities of art are nowhere so promi- 
nently expressed, nowhere aid the effect so much, 
aa in the great Roman master. 

But, as to Greece, let us now, in one word, 
unveil the sole advantage which the eloquence of 
the Athenian assembly has over that of the Eng- 
lish senate. 
Athens was as yet simple and unencumbered by 
details; the dignity of the occasion was sceni- 
cally sustained. But, in England, the vast in- 
tricacy and complex interweaving of property, 
of commerce, of commercial interests, of details 
infinite in number, and infinite in littleness, 
break down and fritter away into fractions and 
petty minutiw, the whole huge labyrinth of our 
public affairs. It is scarcely necessary to explain 
my meaning. In Athens, the question before the 
public assembly was, peace or war—before our 
House of Commons, perhaps the Exchequer 
Bills’ Bill; at Athens, a league or no league— 
in England, the Tithe of Agistment Commuta- 
tion- Bills’ Renewal Bill ; in) Athens—shall we 
forgive a ruined enemy? in England—shall we 
cancel the tax on farthing rushlights? In short, 


It is this—the public business of 
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with us, the infinity of details Overlays the cn 
plicity and grandeur of our public deliberatis, 

Such was the advantage—a mighty steeiae 
—for Greece. Now, finally, for the use mas, 
this advantage. To that point I have lente 
spoken. By the clamorous and undelibersy , 
qualities of the Athenian political audience, is 
its fitful impatience, and vehement arrogance 
and fervid partisanship, all wide and genera! 
discussion was barred, in limine. And thas 
occurred this singular inversion of positions—t, 
greatest of Greek orators was obliged to trea: 
these Catholic questions as mere Athenian ques. 
tions of business. On the other hand, the leay 
eloquent of British senators, whether from th 
immense advance in knowledge, or from the at 
tom and usage of Parliament, seldom fails, mor 
or less, to elevate his intense details of poy, 
technical business into something dignifes 
either by the necessities of pursuing the histor). 
cal relations of the matter in discussion, or of 
arguing its merits as a case of general finance. 
or as connected with general political economy, 
or, perhaps, in its bearings on peace or war. 
The Grecian was forced, by the composition of 
his headstrong auditory, to degrade and per. 
sonalise his grand themes ; the Englishman is 
forced, by the difference of his audience, by ol 
prescription, and by the opposition of a wel. 
informed, hustile party, into elevating his mere); 
technical and petty themes into great nationa 
questions, involving honour and benefit to tens 
of millions. 


THE COVENANTERS. 


Can Scotland's son, who uncontrolled may climb the 
heathery steep, 

Gaze scornfully where guards the cairn her martyrs’ 
blood-bought sleep ; 

And say, “* A tanatic lies here 5” and, with a pitying smile, 

Descant on mad Enthusiasts—the ignorant, the vile ? 


Enthusiasts !—by the freeman’s step, that treads on Scot- 
tish strand; 

By the pure faith that sanctifies the altars of the land: 

By hymns of praise, at morn and eve, unawed Ly fear or 
shame, 

Poured from our peaceful hamlet-homes—still honoured 
be the name! 


If on the plains where Wallace fought, the patriot’s bosom 
swell, 

And the bold Switzer drops a tear upon the grave of 
Tell, 

Shall Scotland, with irreverent eye, behold the wild 
flowers wave 

Above the mound, once stained with blood, her Covenant 
heroes’ grave ? 


They sleep where, in a darker day, by dreary moss and 
fen, 

Their blood bedewed the wild heath-flower, in many a 
Scottish glen ; 


When forced to flee their humble homes, fur Scotland's 
Covenant Lord, 


They grasped, to save their holiest rights, the Bible and 
the sword. 


They rest in peace—the Enthusiasts! who unreluctas! 
flung 

To earth the proffered gold, aud scorned the lures & 
courtly tongue, 

They rest in peace, who knew no rest when with love 
curses driven, _ 
And hunted ‘mid the wintry fells, and reft of a) 

heaven. 


Enthusiasts !_would the proudly wise, who Sings 5 
ecorn and sneer a 

On graves and names long hallowed by the patriots! 
and teal 

Would he, when 
tor’s brand, 

To quench with blood the altar-fires of his own fatber- 
land— 


ort 


. ale ti — 
gleams in mount and vale the pers 


When all around are fainting hearts and falseboo! # 
hollow smile, 

The bloody joe, the traitorous friend, 
covert guile, oie 

No hope on earth, unless he quit the banner of “or 

And crouch a slave upon the land where his free 
trod— 


fierce war, 24 


° 2 ‘ hoos ts 
Would he renonnce all earth-born joys, and ¢ 


wintry bed 
On howling heath, with darkness round 4 
o'er his head; 


the Bre 


And, trusting in no arm of flesh, undaunted sare COP 


The axe, the torture, and the sword, like Scotlsar 
nant s res ? 
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Tux late travellers in America have generally 
ne“ starring” thither, taking the grand route 
s grand costume. The humble traveller, whom 
ve are about to introduce to our readers, saw 

ching of fashionable hotels or watering-places, 
sitle of the great cities, and nothing at all of great 
-rnoted personages. He visited the Americans 

st home,” in their farms and villages; threw 
imself upon their hospitality ; lived among them 
‘op years; and saw more of their real manners and 
csaracter than falls within the ordinary scope of a 
rangers observation, He was a young Scotch- 
nen. of respectable education, and very slender 
~eans, who, without apparently any very definite 
slan of proceeding, set off, in the first place, for 
Lower Canada, in national phrase, ‘to push his 
fortune.” He lived for some years as a school- 
master about Chaleur Bay, and afterwards in dif- 
‘reat places in the United States. His bulky 
MSS., now before us, contain a long, minute, and 
‘athful description of his original dreary sojourn 
among the fishermen, wood-choppers, and Indian 
tribes of Lower Canada. When tired of that 
locality, he formed the design of visiting the 
United States, partly from curiosity, and pro- 
vably with some hope of bettering his fortune. 
For this purpose, he went from Chaleur Bay by 
a sailing vessel to Quebec, ascended the St Law. 
rence to Montreal by steam, and, finally, found 
is way to New York by the customary route. 
in the course of his voyage he picked up a young 
irishman, still poorer than himself ; and, on the 
‘faith of a reputed rich uncle at Baltimore, who 
ras to send money to await his nephew’s arrival 
ui: New York, the Scot made those pecuniary ad- 
tances which confirmed their friendship, and left 
umalmost penniless. We take them up at New 
‘ork, exactly as, on an autumn evening, they had 
et the steamer which brought them from Albany. 


4 





CHAPTER I. 
We landed at New York in the evening, the 
‘0 pouring down in torrents: of course, got 
t the nearest boarding-house as fast as our legs 
‘ald carry us, where we passed a cold, comfort- 
“evening ; but our penance in the traveller's 
‘om Was, in a good measure, compensated by a 
nent excellent supper, and as good a bed. This 
we house was situated at the corner of 
~uhington Street—a most delightful situation— 
ith one front to the Hudson, and the other to 
the Battery; and, what was still better, the 
~~ of the house were very civil, and pro- 
need at breakfast and supper the best coffee I 
in ay, in America; they also gave us a 
rth ad never seen before—namely, fried 
oe some of them as largeasmyhand. Next 
oe ed my companion and I went out 
* ‘hang attery, ‘to snuff the caller air ;* and, 
oa : elicious! The rain had ceased during 
“a ght, the breeze came from the ocean fresh 
ethilarating, and the sun shone with reful- 
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gence upon trees and grass sparkling with dew. 
drops. What is called the Battery is not so in 
reality, although it can easily be transfurmed 
into one upon an emergency. There you see 
neither embrasures, cannon, balls, nor soldiers ; 
but the peaceful citizens taking their quiet pro. 
menade. It is but a small nook, and much the 
shape of a Scotch furrel, or cake of oatmeal 
bread—ene of the straight sides being somewhat 
longer than the other, and the rounded side 
nearest the river, I know not how many acres 
it may contain ; but, diminutive though it be, it 
is a most delightful spot, with walks, trees, 
and seats for the accommodation of those who 
frequent it. I sat for some time upon one of 
the benches with a young man whon, although 
dressed like a gentleman, I took to be a sailor, 
from his telling me that he had been in every 
quarter of the globe, and that, of all the pretty 
spots he had ever seen, he had neverseen any equa! 
tothe Battery. Indeed, none but an eye-witness 
can have any idea of the beauty of the scene, as 
seen from this charming spot. The city, the 
broad Hudson, the shipping, the Jersey shore, 
with its towns, Staten Island, Long Island, Go. 
vernor’s Island, with its fort, and vessels of all 
kinds plying in every direction, from the trim- 
built wherry to the lordly frigate, with numerous 
steamers splashing, and dashing, and whizzing, 
like desperation, through the waves, are the pro- 
minent figures of the picture displayed before 
his eyes. But, after all, the view from the Bat- 
tery, although exceedingly beautiful, in my opi- 
nion is still surpassed by that from the citadel of 
Quebec. The latter, to all the beauty of the 
former, over and above adds much of the grand, 
if not of the sublime. On the round side of the 
Battery is attached Castle Garden—what I take 
to have been a fort, or the real battery, but it is 
now used for the exhibition of fireworks, and so 
forth. 

After breakfast, we made the best of our way 
to the far-famed Broadway, We had but the 
length of the shortest side of the Battery to 
reach the Bowling-green—a small oval green, 
railed in, and shaded with trees, From this 
starts Broadway, and runs in nearly a straight 
line for three miles: so they told me, although I 
scarcely think it quite so long as that. 1 know 
not whether I be right in placing the head of 
the street near the Bowling-green, since the 
other end must be nearly three miles higher up 
the river ; but, according to my way of thinking, 
the end of a street next the country is the foot 
of it. However it be, along Broadway we went, 
from end to end; and, take it all in all, it is cer- 
tainly a most magnificent street, the houses being 
large, the stores splendid, and filled with the 
productions of every clime. It may be prejudice, 
but, in my opinion, it is nothing equal to the 
Trongate of Glasgow: nor, in fact, have I seen 
any street which pleases me so much as the lat- 
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ter. One great drawback upon Broadway is the 
houses being built of brick; for, however com- 
modivus, substantial, and Jarge you may build 
them of such material, still they are but brick 
houses, and I never saw a pretty brick house 
yet. Trinity Church—Episcopaliin—one of the 
handsomest in the city, faces upon Broadway, as 
also some of the largest hotels, I believe, in the 
world: the chief of these are Hester Jenning’s 
and the Astor House; the latter erected by 
Jacob Astor, the founder of Astoria, at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, and one of the million- 
aires of New York, 

But, leaving brick walls and other inanimate 
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| American, and, over and above, ho }, 


objects, let us turn our attention to something | 


more interesting, Whoever has strolled down 
Broadway, between the hours of eleven and 


ad brougis 


along with him a whole load of Olq Counter 


prejudices, 


In your progress along Broadway. ree ot 


come to the Park—a triangular green, railed |. 
with walks and trees, the apex towarr 


ls the streg: 
and the base adorned by the City Hall, one 


the most magnificent buildings in the Unites 
States. It is built of white marble, and rere 
enough for the proudest crowned head on earth, 
lam speaking of the outside just now; for, whe 
you get into the inside—at least what I saw of 
—you would never think yeu were in a palace 
Outside, all is nobility and royalty ; the insid 
sinks even beneath republican plainness, The 
Court was sitting at the time we were there: 


| we, of course, followed the crowd up staire ing, 


twelve, a.m., must have seen as splendid a sight as | 


ean well be imagined, in the immense number of 
ladies on the pave at that time. We were 
jogging it along, like good, quiet citizens, and 
had not proceeded very far down, when we en. 
countered a bund of ladies all dressed in white. 
This company having passed, we observed an- 
other as strong following hard in the rear, and 
another and another, ad infini/um., 

‘“ What the deuce is this?” 
companion, 

‘I believe it must be a wedding,” said I. 

‘* Faith, an’ its a big faimale one, too, for the 
devil a gentleman's among them but ourselves.” 

* I think we had better take the other side of 
the street,” I replied, “ for the fuimales seem to 
have taken complete possession of this one,’ So, 
crossing the street, we had a full view of the 
whole procession, 

‘What a sight!” 
with an oath. 


exclaimed the Irishman, 


And well he might exclaim, for the whole west 
sile of the street, as far as the eye could reach, 
ras one dazzling line of white: it was a real 
ria dacteammilky way—or, if the figure please 
better, a gigantic bed of white lilies. I have 
seen what is called Vanity Fair at Glasgow; but 
the \ inity Fair of New York outstrips it be- 
vond all Comparison, The above goodly proces- 
hon moves along Broadway for the Battery; but 
by what street it returns L cannot tell, as every 
time I saw the ladies promenading, their faces 
were turned towards the same point. The 
comparison may not be a good one, and, for 
certain, it is not very polite, but they put me in 
mind of the lemmings which emigrate, at certain 
seasons of the year, from the northern regions— 
march straightforward in innumerabie armies— 
but never find their way back again. Whether 
the New York ladies be pretty in general or 
not, I cannot say, but I certainly saw some 
pretty faces among them, My companion, how- 
ever, who was quite enraptured at the first sight, 
seemed to have changed his mind on their se- 
cond appearance. ‘ Oh, its all dress and show, 
and nothing else.’ But it must be confessed he 
had not a good opportunity of knowing the truth 
at the distance we viewed them from, besides, his 
mind appeared to be soured against everything 


exclaimed my | 


very much 


in vogue in the United States, 


| encouragement, 


the Court-room—a very plain-looking chamber. 
resembling a college class-room. 
When we entered, it was nearly filled; and al) 
were sitting with their hats orp—a fashion mud 
Being nevw!y 
arrived in the country, it could not be er. 
pected that we should know the fashions, or 
shake off our barbarism all at once; we, a. 
cordingly, were so very impolite as to remove 
the felt from our heads, and modestly retire 
to a back seat. Two Quakers followed us in 
the rear, and took their seats beside us, with 
hats on as broad as talipot leaves. On the 
appearance of the Judges, the ery of “ off hate’ 
arose from the officers of the court. The order 
was promptly complied with, except by our t#e 
friends the Quakers, who were determined to 
extra polite on the occasion. The officers, see- 
ing all the polls bare except the two in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood, came up to enforce the 
order; but all would not do: the refractory 
individuals, intertwining their fingers over the 
crowns of their beavers, set the officers at ée- 
fiance, who, seeing there was no great glory te 
be obtained in the contest, retreated to ther 
proper stations, and left the yentlemen to shee 
their respect to the Court in their own #8) 
The trial was of 2 Mr Ellsworth and others, 
some kind of conspiracy ; but as I was too far 
back to hear the proceedings, we left the court 
On getting into the open air, our attentios 
was arrested by an equestrian statue of Wast- 
ington, immediately in front of the City Hall. | 
took it to be a stucco casting ; but I may be mit 
taken. However it be, the statuary and the 
good citizens of New York deserve great credit ; 
the former for mounting Washington upes * 
pony, and the latter for the costliness of the 
material, If Washington could look dow® 
see something intended as a fac-simile o hus 
self, mounted upon something little bigger thee 
a Highland shelty, with its fore-feet pawiré 
air as if it were making some attempt at P 
ing, I think he would laugh heartily. 
Among the buildings facing one side of the 
Park is the Park Theatre, which receives 
When I was there, there = 
only one other theatre, the Bowery; but pet 
they have got no fewer than seven, 
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r share of patronage ; besides which, 
le Gardens, a Vauxhall, and a Rane- 
of amusement sufficient, in all good 

for a population four times as great ; 
eee is, ‘nA United States is the best 
country in the world for players, lecturers, show- 
men of all kinds, and so forth. This is evident, 
‘om the amazing number of theatres, museums, 
rgoe-courses scattered all over the country, and 
the amazing fortunes which foreign actors make 
. , short time. I don't understand it very 


seceive thei 
rhere is Cast 


cell, but a village in the United States, which, | 


fit had been located in the Old World, would 
wareely have supported a schoolmaster, here, 
womehow or other, maintains a newspaper editor 
sto the bargain; and a town, which, in the Old 
Country, would not be able to maintain a news- 
naper, will, in the United States, have two or 
three, and a theatre into the bargain. After 
Broadway, the next street of note is Wall 
Street, celebrated all over the United States, 
and maybe, too, in the capitals of Europe, for 
its money transactions, As a street, it is ele- 
gant enough ; but its principal beauty, however, 
consists in the number of gamblers in Stocks, 
vho frequent it as a mart, and the multitude of 
money-changers, who charitably help the needy 
oy lending them money at cent. per cent. on 
good securities, In Wall Street is the Post- 
(fice; a so-so building when I was there; but 
they were making preparations to set up a por. 
ico in front, to be supported by massive pillars of 
vhite marble. Water and Pearl Streets are 
sarrow and ugly, and very much resembling 
wme of the London streets ; but they are great 
places for business, and well stocked with auc. 
ton-rooms, which are known by having a flag 
sanging over the door, Greenwich Street is a 
very good one, with trees planted on each side ; 
ind the Bowery, Catharine, and William Streets, 
ire worthy of attention. It is almost needless 
mention that New York ia in no want of 
urches, some of them handsome enough, but, 
the same time, nothing extraordinary. ‘Trinity 
‘surch, in Broadway, is a handsome building, 
sd has one of the finest organs I have ever 
ward. A great alteration must have taken 
pare in New York since I was there, partly 
‘wing to its increasing prosperity, and partly 
wing to the great fire of 1836, which consumed 
‘ereat part of the citv. This latter misfortune, 
“ough productive of great calamity at the time, 
vil much conduce to the ameliorating the ap- 
pearance of the city, as it commonly happens 
that the streets opened, and buildings erected, 
Pe a fire, are greatly superior to the ones 
New * rhere is one thing with regard to 
nye ork, and I believe it holds good in respect 
the cities in the Union—the streets are 

™t pestered by common beggars, like those of 
“rope. Indeed, during the twelve years I have 
in America, although I have seen many 
bed eerle, yet I have never seen any who fol- 
begging as a profession, But there is 
huisance, and worse, in my opinion, than 
‘™mmon begyars, which New York would do 
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well to get rid of—I mean the free blacka, or, 
as they are called, ‘people of colour.” These 
swarm like locusts in Broadway, and swagger 
along as if a white man was beneath their notice, 
If you meet a band of them, I'll not say that 
you must touch your hat to them, but you must 
take pretty good care they dont jostle you into 
the kennel. The City Council ought to hang 
one half of them, and the money would be well 
spent in shipping the other half to Siberia, Dur- 
ing the stay | made in New York, I saw nothing 
like a mob, and congratulated the city on its 
quiet deportment ; but, since that period, I have 
had reason to change my opinion, as very serious 
riots have occurred in Boston, New York, Phila. 
delphia, and Baltimore. I have always said so, 
and the citizens of the United States may depend 
upon it, that when their cities become over. 
grown and filled to overflowing with a manufac- 
turing population, the lower classes of society 
will become as unruly as those in European 
cities, 

While in Albany, my friend, the Irishman, had 
written to his uncle, announcing his being on 
the way down to him, as also the leaky condition 
of his purse, with a wish that he would be so 
very kind as to have a quantity of the ready 
lying in New York Post-Office against the time 
he should be down there. Our main business, 
therefore, after our arrival in that city, was to 
dance attendance at the Post-Office in the expect. 
ation of finding a load of money ; but, like a 
great many searchers for gold, we were dovined 
to disappointment—no money made its appear- 
ance—and our patience began to wear out. As 
it was of no use to stay in a large city for the 
mere purpose of expecting money, and actually 
expending the little we had, | recommended to 
my fellow-traveller a trip out to the country, 
where we might find something to do, and at 
the same time be within watching-distance of 
the Poat-Office, if he actually thought the money 
would come. He agreed; and off we started 
down Broadway, and got into the country on the 
ith of October. I don't recollect the name of 
the place at which we staid that night, but next 
morning we passed through Manhattan—a small 
place, and not worth mentioning; as aleo an- 
vther small place called Philipsburgh ; and then 
crossed the stream which runs from the Hudson 
vor North to the East River, and forms the Island 
of Manhattan. From this island we passed to 
the mainland by means of Kingsbridge—a paltry 
thing built of rough plank, but, nevertheless, 
much spoken of in American history. By this 
day's travel we got into Greenburgh township, 
and put up at night in a decent enough house, 
The landlady was a tall, majestic-looking wo- 
man, with a very fine, pleasant countenance ; 
but, on further acquaintance, we discovered 
that her beauty did nut extend much deeper than 
the skin. The biblical figure of the ‘ painted 
sepulchre” suited her exactly: without, all 
beauty—within, all rottenness, She had a most 
unamiable temper, which was somewhat astonish- 
ing to me, as she seemed to have been actually 
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delivered of a lump of her ill-nature embodied in 
human form. This embodied sprite was her 
son, who lay on the floor, before the fire, in the 
misshape of—I don’t know what ; for he scarcely 
had the semblance of a being of this world. He 
might be about three feet long, with a monstrous 
head, and a mouth that would suit a shark. He 
was hunch-backed, his legs crooked, his eyes, like 
snakes’, gleamed malignity, and he was con- 
tinually restless, rolling from side to side, utter- 
ing imprecations and demands for grog, a glass 
of which was kept constantly by him on the floor. 
This being, if he was actually human—although 
to be pitied—formed one of the most disgusting 
objects I ever beheld. Sure enough, we were right 
glad to get out of the house next morning ; and, 
althongh frosty and very cold, we did not even 
stay for breakfast, but made the best of our way 
towards White Plains, having a desire to see 
the battle-ground. On our way thither, we 
entered a farm-house to rest ourselves. This 
farm belonged to an Irishman: of course, my com- 
panion and he got quite gracious ; and a bargain 
was not long in being struck, anent his remain- 
ing there until he should be enabled to start for 
Maryland. Whether it was owing to my being a 
heretic, or a Scotchman, or what other reason, | 
know not, but pretty strong hints were thrown 
out that I might take the road as soon as I liked. 
But having brought my friend and myself so far 
on my own resources, I did not like, and was 
determined not to be flung off quite so uncere- 
moniously ; so made bold to stay two or three 
days, until I could devise some plan for my future 
guidance. Before I start afresh, it may, perhaps, 
not be amiss to give a short account of the 
country between this and New York. The sur- 
face of the country is rather inclined to be hilly, 
at least much broken, and some places remark- 
ably stony—the farm we were now upon being of 
the latter description. The soil is not among 
the richest ; but, withal, rich enough for growing 
good potatoes. About a mile from Kingsbridge, 
I think, we passed a quarry of white marble—a 
thing I had never seen before. We also ob- 
served some gentlemen's seats, which looked to 
have been built before the Revolution ; at least 
they had the reverend look of age, and were in 
a style quite different from that of American 
houses in the present day. The road itself was 
a tolerably good road, although I think I have 
seen better. The most striking peculiarity of our 
journey was the great number of fine orchards 
we met with, and the plenty of fruit-trees, apples 
especially, along the road-sides, where the pro- 
prietors, when they planted the orchards, had 
been pleased, in a very kindly manner, not to 
forget the wayfaring man, but had planted 
fruit-trees also along the roads; from which, in 
their season, the traveller has nothing more to 
do than take up a stick or a stone, and knock 
down as many as will fill his stomach, and his 
pockets into the bargain. I return them my 
kind thanks for my share, for many a good feast 
have I had from them. The same remark will 
apply to the whole line of road that I have 
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travelled in the Middle States, 
more than once gone over the fence into the 
orchard without asking anybody's permig: 
and pocketed as many as I pleased, aide 
before the house too, without anybody's saying 
“What do'st thou?” America is the paradise bon 

: or 
fruits, and the people are far from being 
gardly of them. The first cider-mill I saw »,, 
at the house of a farmer, neighbouring to the: 
in which we were. I assisted them at the wor 
and got as much cider as I could drink for »» 
trouble. In my progress onward, I met yi, 
many of these cider presses ; and generally whe: 
I asked for a drink at any house, they gave be 
cider instead of water. The best cider, I beliey, 
is made in New Jersey. 

I have to observe, that the New Yorker 
although a quiet and decent enough people, are 
not of such a kindly disposition, or don’t shes 
their kindness with such a liberal hand, as the 
inhabitants of the States farther south—at leas: 
so it appeared to me, ‘There is a certain air of 
bluntness, or rather roughness, about them, as if 
they did not want to be troubled, and which is 
very disagreeable to a stranger. 1 accounted for 
this from the amazing multitudes of emigrants 
which annually land at New York from foreign 
ports, as well as those which find their way dows 
thither from Canada. The greater portion of 
these emigrants are poor ; and, as it is impossi- 
ble they can all find employment in the city, » 
as to keep soul and body hanging together, 
crowds of them must, of necessity, take to the 
country, and harass the inhabitants by demands 
for work, or help to carry the.n onwards. By 
these means, the people’s tempers have gut 
soured, especially towards poor strangers ; and 
as for those foot travellers, who may chance to 
have pretty good coats on their backs, as was the 
case with us, who either want not, or may not be 
able to pay for a carriage, they very naturally 
take them for some runaways from the city, &, 
perhaps, for something worse. 1 recollect once, 
wandering among the Kilbirnie hills in See 
land, I encountered an elderly woman striving 
to collect some cattle together, and very go 
naturedly asked her if she wished for any help 
when, instead of thanking me, she stood staring 
as if she had seen a ghost—indeed, the place 
would have well suited Macbeth’s meeting t 
weird sisters—and asked me, ‘‘ Whare dye com 


Indeed, | hare 


frae?” “ From Glasgow,” I replied. “ Ay! 
quo’ she, “there’s mony blackguards in Gla 
gow. So it may be the same with the e* 


Yorkers ; not that they want the milk of humas 
kindness, but that they have been often trou 
by strangers, and because they know there 
many blackguards in New York. 
Being now pretty well refreshed, I thought « 
proceeding onwards. I don’t know if I could 
said to have any regular plan laid down for futs- 
rity; all I know is, that I was determined ~~ 
to the south—if not as far as New —, 
least as far as Virginia. From what ! had 
in geographies and books of travels, I had fi 
a very high opinion of southern countries» 
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dy seen enough of northern ones, 

= - ee well acquainted with ice and 
sow methought I would be in a kind of paradise 
fence | could get intothesunny climeof the south, 
bask in the sunshine of a perpetual summer. 
Often I figured myself lying aleng beneath the 
of the live oak, refreshing myself with the 

den fruit plucked from orange groves, while 


my eyes wandered over the rich fields of cotton 


and sugar cane. It was, indeed, asouthern country | 


of my own creating that I saw in my day-dreams ; 
bat it was none the worse for all that ; oh, no! for I 
had peopled it with everything that was good. 
Our first parents themselves had not a prettier 
domicile than the one I had now created for the 
express purpose of passing the remainder of my 
daysin peace and quietness, and wearing grad ually 
away, like the last ray of the setting sun, as it 
departs to shine upon some land, perhaps stillmore 
fair and beautiful. With such notions in my head, 
nowonder | parted with my fellow-travellerinright 
good spirits ; and although I had left all the pro- 
perty 1 had in the world at New York—theclothes 
on my back, and an exchange shirt or two excepted 
—my determination for the present was to cross 
the Hudson at the nearest point, and proceed 
direct to Baltimore. By this means I thought I 
could kill three birds with one stone. I could see 
James’ uncle, and get some money forwarded to 
him; and by sv doing, I also might procure 
some friends to myself—necessary articles in the 
world, especially in a foreign land: and, besides, 
I would still be prosecuting my main design of 
getting to the southward. My plan of travelling 
downwards was somewhat novel; for I had 
adopted the whimsical notion of moving in a 
straight line to Baltimore, or rather to the 
first bridge on the Susquehanna next to Balti- 
more, so that I might avoid the bays, be farther 
inthe country, and have a better chance of see- 
ing the Americans ‘‘ at home’ —as they actually 
existed ; for staying in inns, travelling in stage- 
coaches, ef cetera, and seeing only the popula- 
tion of large cities, is to see the people through 
afalse medium, varnished over by the gloss of 
artificial modes and customs, and but too much 
corrupted by intercourse with the world. By 
keeping a direct course, like a ship in the ocean, 
and, like her, allowing for leeway—for it could 
not be expected that the road I had to walk 
upon would always lead in the precise direction 
I wanted to go—I conjectured I would meet with 
the people just as Providence presented them to 
me—the real people, the Republicans, not the 
politicians, but the real bona fide Democrats. I 
knew the precise spot where Baltimore lay from 
the point of my departure, and, to make the navi- 
gation complete in all respects, | was determined 
to ask nobody the road, but depend entirely 
"pon the sun and my own head for guides. 
Matters arranged, I started for Tarrytown in 
order to get a boat to cross the Hudson. On 
my way thither, J accosted a jolly-looking farmer, 
whe was doing something in his cartshed, with, 
Can you tell me, sir, if this is the straight road 
Tarrytown?” «No, sir, it is not the straight 
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road, for it is a very crooked one.” I thanked 
the man for his wit, and went on. The road was 
actually none of the straightest, but that did not 
hinder me from reaching Tarrytown—a place of 
no consequence, except as being that near which 
André was taken by the American militiamen. 
I saw nothing like a town, except a few low 
houseson a kindof reef or break water, which, run. 
ning out a short distance into the river, might be 
called by that name. But towns in the United 
States are very easily made: get up a store, an 
inn, a dwelling-house or two, and if you can add 
a church, so much the better; your town is al- 
ready built. In the West they spring up like 
mushrooms—inaday stime. Ihave passedthrough 
more than one place called towns, and I was 
asking how far it was to them, long after I had 
passed through them. On the highway, a little 
above Tarrytown, I observed a neat two-story 
schoolhouse; and, at no great distance, I also 
saw a decent young man proceeding towards it 
with a step and mien as if he were going to be 
hanged. It must have been the schoolmaster. 
Yes, poor fellow, schoolmasters, and school. 
houses, and schools, are pretty much the same 
all over the world; plenty of toil and trouble, 
but very little for it. With three-fourths of all 
the schoolmasters in the world, the schoolhouse 
is a kind of penitentiary, where the poor fellow 
of a teacher has to get daily upon the worst 
kind of treadmill, in penance for his youthful 
indiscretions, or rather for that worst of all 
crimes, poverty. 

The primary school system in the state of New 
York is, I believe, on a very good footing. What 
is called the school-fund, if I mistake not, is 
large; and there are numerous schools of all 
kinds scattered over the country. The United 
States deserve great credit for the attention 
paid to education, especially the Eastern and 
Middle States ; and the Southern and Western 
are coming up pretty close behind them in the 
same honourable career. In all the public unsold 
Jands, the General Government always keeps 
reservations for schools and colleges ; and most 
if not all the Eastern and Middle States have 
school-funds, but how raised I do not recollect ; 
for the past, the payment of the schoolmasters 
was much upon the same principle as the Scot- 
tish schoolmasters’ salaries. Connecticut has 
a fund of two millions, and some of the other 
States are not far behind it in that respect. 
This is so far good, as the interest of such large 
funds, divided among the teachers, lowers the 
price of education to the people, and thereby 
enables the poor man to educate his family upon 
the came footing as the rich—that is, as far as 
primary schools are concerned. But would it 
not be an improvement, instead of adding more 
to such a large principal, to divide the surplus 
among the teachers, in order to enlarge their 
salaries, for certainly very few can maintain 
that the schoolmaster’s income is too great? 
However, notwithstanding all that has been 
done, and is still doing in the United States for 


education, there appears to be “something rotten 
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inthe State of Denmark ;” for, at a late meeting of 
some society or other in New York, a Dr Taylor 
asserted in his speech, that ont of the 80,000 
teachers in the United States, not 100 were fit- 
ted for fulfilling the duties of the station. What 
qualifications the Rev. Doctor may deem neces- 
gary in a primary school teacher, or professor, I 
know not ; but if his assertion he true—which I 
think very unlikely—so much the greater pity ; 
and if it be not trne—which is very likely—the 
Doctor ought to be ducked in a horse-pond, and 
then heartily cow-hided by way of deasert. 

Not getting a boat at Tarrytown, and after 
having taken a rest in a very poor house-—for 
there are poor people in the United States, and 
plenty of them too——I took the road up the river 
for Peekskill, where [ arrived late in the after- 
noon withont anything uneommon happening. 
The conntry through which I travelled to-day 


was none of the richest, and very much broken | 


and stony. I went into no houses, except a very 


mean-looking inn to taka some refreshment—and | 


the inside, sure enough, did not belie the ont, 
I may add, that I passed along the Runicon 
Bridge, situated in rather a romantic spot, 


Poekekill is but a small place, not deserving | 
the name of town, possessing only one store, a_ 


few houses, and no church that I saw. Dur. 
ing the Revolution, it was a depot for military 
stores, 
| have mentioned the word store more than 

once, and a8 a store in America may be a difer- 
ent thing from a store in Europe, | may aa well, 
onee for all, tell the differences: In the Old 

Country, when one wants anything, he goes or 
sends to such a one's shop for it; but, aa it hap- 

pens that mechanics have got their shops too, it 
wonld never do for auch a respectable man as an 

\merican merchant to have one; besides, Re- 

publican simplicity is very ticklish in sueh mat. 

ters; the shop has therefore been metamorphosed 

into a store, and what is actually the atore is 

called the warehouse, As these storeaa in the 

country places sell a great variety of articles, 

thevare, of course, like onr meal-millaand smith- 

ies, great places of rendezvone for the neighbour- 

hood; and the storekeeper is generaily a man 

of great intluence. | 

Not long after | arrived at Paekskill, a boat 

with some young men was about starting for the 

other side; and on requesting a place by them, 

they obligingly complied, lor my fare I paid 

a shilling, or what they cail an elevenpenny bit. 

From the decent appearance of the young men, 

[ thonght it somewhat curious that they should 

accept such a trifle from a stranger who cost 

them no trouble: but it is a very hard matter 

for an American to refuse a piece of silver when 

offered ; and, besides, the boat might have been 

a regniar ferry-boat, which would greatly alter 

the case. I put up at an inn close to the place 

where we landed, built in the southern style— 

that is, the stairs leading to the upper story are 
on the outside, and land you upon a balcony, 

running the whole length of the house, which, of 
course, forms a kind of perch or veranda to the | 
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| lower story. The house was A VETY g00d one 
| and the landlord very civil. 
| Next morning, early, I started overs rowgh 
| conntry, leaving Fort Montgomery two miles on 
| the right. A good proportion of today’s trave 
lay through woodland, and very stony, fp 
ceeding along, I was much startled by a fox whieh 
came out of the wood, in rather too great a hurry 
a few paces before me. I don’t think he intended 
to frighten me, as, in hia haste, he wae haif my 
across the road hefore he observed ma: when 
stopping short, he looked very earnestly at me. 
and I did the enme at him, for, heing in a Strange 
country, in my surprise [ took him for a wolf 
or other savage animal. We hoth stood in the 
middle of the road, gazing at one another, ae if 
we knew not upon what terme we had met. 
whether as friends or enemies, or whether we 
should advance or retreat. However, to makes 
decided change in the disposition of the parties, 
| I lifted a stone, which sent my opponent ont of 
sight in an instant—he taking his road and | 
| mine, 
| The first town on my way was Goshen, » 
tolerably large village, and celebrated all over 
the States for ita butter, although it appeared to 
me not to he in possession of the richest pas. 
tures, The fields, when [ paseed them, were black 
with the Spanish needla—a plant covered witha 
kind of prickles, which easily leave the plant 
| and cleave to the sheep’s fleece in ench quanti- 
ties that you cannot tell whether the sheep be 
black or white. Thia herb ia very plentifal in 
all the pastures as far down ae Virginia, and 
gives the country in many places a very biaek 
appearance. However it be, Goshen, as I have 
anid, is famed for ita butter: and «o great ie the 
demand for it, that I am told thera is no place 
where that article ia a0 dear and acarce ae (- 
shen-—20 much ao indeed, that the Goshenites 
have to lubricate their braad with butter bought 
at New York. 
CHAPTER Ti. 

[ inquired for the achoolmaster, and rested 
myself a little with him. fe appeared to bes 
very quiet man, with a very decent wife, ands 
good many children. The house, the family, 
the /out ensemb/e, reminded me very much of 
that of a Scotch schuolmaster’a, Leaving the 
teacher and Goshen, | afterwards passed Greet 
wood furnace, and through Monroe and Craig: 
ville, the latter consisting of only one store, & 
grist-mill, and a dwelling-house or two, romam 
tically situated upon asmail stream. The most 
remarkable feature of to-dav's journey, ¥4* the 
large proportion of woodland I passed through ; 
and the same may be remarked as a cepe 
feature in American scenery, with the exceptiot 
of here and there pieces cleared to a greater # 
less extent. Taking the line of road I have 
travelled in the United States as » sample, 
was at one time through woodland, at 
through cleared portions, but still with #0 
ciency of timber on the farms ; now np-hill, 
then down again, and sv on repeatedly, with 8 














in the appearance of the country, which 
ered the travelling somewhat duil. 

4 little way past the Greenwood furnace, the 

4 cute a bank of very fine sand, which struck 
me as well enited for fonnderies. . 

At night I put up st the house of a Mr Ander- 
con, avery reapectable farmer, from the appear- 
snce of hoth him and his house. He was a quiet 
man. and spoke but little; but withal very kind, 


, aleo everybody about the house, Supper 
bd . . 
ever when I arrived, but | got s good bed, 


wat : “ 
et-table literally 


and next morning the break 
groaned heneath the cood things placed upon it. 
The main hnueiness with the cook, or whoever else 
et the table—for 1 saw no mistress—seemed 
to be, not how the dishes might be gracefully 
arranged, but to fill up every vacant nook wit! 
emething or other the Americans dont care 
co much about ceremony or taste—that of the 
palate excepted —bnt take good care to put 
lenty on the board, and then leave every indi- 
vidual to All his stomach in the way he thinks 
hest. I don't make the above remark because 
[happened to be well treated at Vir Anderson's, 
hut | found it to applv, with a few exceptions, 
to all the people west of the Hudson, After 
breakfast, as it wasraining very hard, the farmer, 
another man, and myself, sat down to shell 
hickory-nuts for the New York market—they 
bringing there about a dollar the bushel. These 
nuts, walnuts, and chestnuts, are very plentiful 
allover the United States. and. along with acorns, 
furnish a very nourishing food to vast droves of 
mine. There are two kinds of hickory-nuts, 
the large and the small; and both, like the wal- 
nut, are the better of a hammer to break them 
with, The wood is very tongh, and of great use 
for many purposes; and it is from this good 
quality that General Jackson generally goes by 
the familiar appellation of Old Hiekory ; and 
surely of all the subriquets that might be applied, 
none suits the stern, tough old chieftain more 


pertinently. In Virginia they have a method of 


plitting it inte long thin pieces like tape, of 


These are worked, in 
atub of warm water, into chair bettoms, and 
form by far the easiest to sit upon of any that 
I have tried. . 


many yards in length. 


The rain having stopped, and tired of shelling 
hickory-nuts, I again set forward on my journey, 
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/ nothing like soil to be seen 





‘ 


and these feelings became more intense when, on 
reaching a house, | observed all dark and silent 
abont it, not even the baying of a dog to scare 
me—sure intimations that the inmates were all 
fast locked in the arms of sleep, and that it was 
now too late for me to gain admittance. Horse 
after house I passed, with the same uncheery 
notice that IT mnest either walk all night or find 
arestingplace the best way l could. I chose 
the latter alternative, and the first corn-field | 
I made up mv mind to make my bed 
For this purpose 1 collected a number 


came to 
there 

of sheaves together, and made a kind of pent- 
house. in which, lke the fox among the brambles, 
but. byv-and. 
by, the cold, chilly air of night, notwithstanding 


| for a while lav verv comfortable 


all my care in patching my house, began to in- 
commode me \ ery mu } ] consequently . being 
now rested toleral ly ¥ ell, took the road again. 
When morning dawned, | found myself much 
tired, and in a very rough country, with the 
cleared places remarkably stony. One field, in 
particular, | observed on the side of a hill, where 
wheat had been growing, and, to all appearance, a 
good erop too ; but, notwithstanding, it appeared 
astonishing to me how it could ever enter into 
the head of a farmer to think of sowing anything 
on such a place: vou could not tell whether 
thev had been sowing stones or grain, the crop 
of both being equally good ; in fact, there was 
no, nothing but 


stones and stubble. ‘Lhe steniness of the land, 


| however, can be verv well accounted for, when 


and, in the course of the day, passed through 


Warwick and Hamburgh—both neat enough 
places. I don't know where I staid that night, 
but next night, I remember very well, I slept 
‘ery comfortably in a corn-field. I had now got 
into New Jersey, and, by the time I reached 
Newton, the moon was also a good way on her 
journey, Having my pockets well filled with 
“ples, my mind cheery, and my body light and 
‘Pringy, with the fine cool evening air, | thought 
; best to proceed, and make up for it by resting 
lane the day ; for the days were still very hot. 
therefore marched on for a while very cheerily, 
bat, by-and-by, a feeling of loneness began to 
over me, with ardent longings after a 
"am fireside, a good supper, anda snug bed ; 





it is remembered that | was now travelling among 
the spurs of the Nittakinny Mountains, which, 
farther to the southward, assume the name of 
Blue Ridge. My principal concern now was to 
get my breakfast ; eo, atter having sat down by 
the road-side, and taken a little nap—-tor | was 
quite worn out——I proceeded to a house standing 
a little way off the road, on a piece of newly 
cleared land. It happened to be a German house, 
and the people could speak no Knglish. Leatdown, 
however, bya fine rousing fire. and took my emoke, 
while preparations for breakiast went cheerily 
onward—TI, of course, expecting to partake, but 
as yet not knowing whether | was to have a share 
or not, Twas not disappointed. The good woman 
pointed to a chair, before which, on the table, 
stood a huge bowl of coffee, with suitable accom- 
paniments, You may be sure 1 made the break- 
fast of a king ; for the table, although the people 
appeared to be none of the richest, was, in the 
American style, covered to excess; and, although 
early in the morning, everything was as clean 
and neat as if they had expected company. | 
believe, indeed, that on this identical morning I 
was one of the happiest mortals on earth. 

The German settlers are a quiet, industrious, 
and cleanly race of people. 1 look upon them, 
as a body, as among the best citizens of the 
United States—at least they were very good 
citizens tome. When I went into any of their 
houses, I generally, in the Scotch fashion, bade 
them, “‘ Good-day to you all.” This was gene- 
rally answered, by the one addressed, by a shake 
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388 PEDESTRIAN TOUR OF 
of the head, as much as to say, ‘ I don’t under- 
stand you.” My next manceuvre was to take a 
seat by the fire, if possible, pull out my pipe and 
light it, when it would not be long before some 
man or woman would take their seat on the 
opposite side of the fire, if not already there, 
as it were to keep me in countenance while 
smoking ; and while whiff after whiff ascended 
the chimney, we would all the while be stealing 
glances at one another, not ina suspicious or 
hostile manner, but ina sort of kindly way, as 
it were, as if we had wished, if possible, to enter 
into conversation ; for very commonly while this 


dumb-show way of friendly greeting was going | 


forward, another individual would he placing | States, in addition to the wild beasts, which ove 


upon the table apple-pies, milk, and other ef ce- 
teraa, for the accommodationof my stomach, when 
the smoke was finished. 





| world. 


A SCOTTISH EMIGRANT 


of a neat chapel, standing among the tree: 

was informed by one of them that that day had 
been a high day—that a new organ had heen just 
erected—and that all the world had been thon 
to hear it play, to their great delight ang asta. 
nishment. It was certainly a strange Place for 
a church organ; but it is just like the V hited 
States—you will there find things in the wnpa, 
which can be found in no other woods jp the 
In the woods, and forests, an4 Wilder. 
nesses of other countries. you may find wil 
beasts, banditti, and old haronial Castles, and 
maybe, ruins of various sorts; but in the woe, 


and forests, and wildernesses of the Unites 


now getting scarce, you will stumble UPON rising 


In my peregrination | 


through Pennsylvania, I met with many Dutch- | 
_things—a sure mark of the rapid march of the 
! 


men and Germans, and found my pipe to stand 
me in great stead. 


In the first place, it gave me | 


. e | 
an excuse for entering a house; and, in thesecond, 
it was a ready passport to their smoke-loving | 


hearts. I was told by a German, that his country- 
men and the Dutch, in these regions, have a 
great aversion to strangers—that is, to all those 
who cannot speak Dutch or German. That all 


towns, and villages, and churches, and organ, 
and gentlemen, and ladies; and that in places toy 
where one would never expect to find any such 


settlement and civilization of the country. 

In proceeding up the right bank of the river, 
I saw some handsome farms; and, hanging by tie 
door of a house, I observed, for the first time. 
strings of peppers in pods of most beantiful red 
and green. Almost at every house I had hitherto 


_ passed, strings of apples, peeled and sliced, were 


such are by them called Irish ; against whom, it — 
seems, they have a hitter antipathy, but for what | 


reason [ could not learn. 
dicament, I was further told, would travel in 


A man in such a pre- | 


these parts with great danger of starving in | 


the midst of plenty. But, thanks to my pipe, it 
was a good friend to me, supplying the places 
both of banker and interpreter. 

Having filled my stomach, andthanked my kind 


entertainers the best way I could—for money | 


they would take none—lI set forward towards 
Hope, a lucky name; but the village, like the 


goddesa frequently, turned out to be no great | 


things. It had a dingy-looking appearance, and 


more of the antiquated air of European villages | 


than any [ had seen in the country. But, never 
mind, Hopeonians ; hope is still hope—’tis the 
day-star, the beacon which leads men onwards 
from happiness to happiness, and without it the 
present is misery. Leaving the village behind, 
but not without another hope and brighter pros- 
pects before me, I[ jogged quietly on my way, 
until I reached a fine green knoll, shaded with 
hickory and chestnut, when I felt a most indo- 
mituble inclination to lie down and sleep. I 
have a great love to these green spots; they 


are oases in the wilderness of life; so, without | 


more ado than choosing the shadiest chestnut, I 
laid myself down at its foot, and feil fast asleep. 
In such a position, in all good conscience I ought 
to have dreamed a handsome dream ; and, if I 
had been some Samuel Johnson or other, | would 
have done so ; but, as it was, I slept as sound as 
a marmot; and when I awakened, the sun was 
wheeling it rapidly down-hill towards the far 
west. My route soon abutted upon the Dela- 
ware—a charming river, with finely wooded 
banks—up which I wound my way, and, by-and- 
by, got mingled with the dismissed congregation 


old Jack 
_ Was certainly in independent circumstances; 


suspended against the walls, in order to dry, for 
preserves and pies during the winter, These 
are very fine, and are sent down to the southern 
markets by barrelfuls, 

Night began to draw on again as usual, and, 
as I was determined no more to lie among corn. 
sheaves, I thought it best to look out for a bed 
in time. On turning a bend of the road, a large 
three-story stone house, with the door standing 
invitingly open, struck my view. A stone hous 
is not a very common article, at least in the 
parts of the United States I have travelled—of 
course it struck me as belonging to some vabob 


or other ; but never mind, quoth I to myself, 


let us try him—much better sleeping with gentle- 
men than rogues or corn-sheaves—so in | went. 
The first object that took my attention on enter- 
ing, was a tall, gaunt-looking personage, in his 
shirt-sleeves: this was the master of the man- 
sion ; and, sitting by the fireside, was the son, 
still more robustious than the sire, with a stoop 
in his shoulders, and a fist that might have felled 
an ox; there were also two or three daughters, not 
a whit behind the males in bone and sinew. The 
family seemed to me to be some odd remnant ©: 
the Titans ; and, to use a homely figure, althoug' 
not altogether apposite, they very much resem- 
bled so many gaunt Irish oxen. The old man, 
a widower, was quite conversable, and somewb*t 
of a wag; of course he and I soon got intimate. 
He told me he commonly went by the name 

, I forget his last name; and be 
- for 
he was very rough, swore a good deal, and prided 
himself in being an atheist. Whether from 
vanity or a fit of kindness, I know not, but 
took me through all the rooms in the house, 
and low ; and, by the time we got down, sm 
visiters had called, one of them a decent you"é 
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ook to be a schoolmaster, from 
of Jack asking me if I could 


man, whom I t 


he arcumstance , 
n answering in the affirmative, he 
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ite, %U rmative 
per 8 sews of chalk in my hand, intimating a 
5} ; | 
wich that I should write something upon the | 


door. Complying 
chalk and wrote the word Delaware backwards, 
st which he broke out into an uncontrollable fit 
of jumping about the room, and bandying the 
roung man, as much as to say he was completely 
beaten at his own weapons. 
boiled chestnuts ; good enough things in their 
own place, but, like King Richard with Friar 
Tuck, I had strong suspicions that Jack and his 
family were used to stronger suppers than boiled 
chestnuts. It must be remembered, however. 
that many of the Americans, during the winter, 
make only two meals a-day—a breakfast and a 
late dinner—-which accounts very well for the 
boiled chestnuts. Next morning's breakfast, any- 
how, made amends for the meagreness of the pre- 
vious night’s supper; and after an invitation from 
my friend, Jack, to stay longer with him—but 
which my impatience to see what novelty the 
next turn of the road would present prevented 
me from accepting—lI parted with him, and went 
en my way rejoicing. I proceeded about two 
miles further up the Delaware, and crossed that 
river at a small place called Columbia, remark- 


ith his humour, I took the | 


For supper we had | 


| two large folding-doors open, through which 
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they can drive their four-horse teams, loaded 
with hav, et cetera, right through the house, 
and deposit the burden, in passing, upon the 
mows. One would be apt to suppose that such 
large honses upon a farm were built more 
through-vanity and display than utility; but it 
must be remembered that Pennsylvania is a 
great wheat country, and that they are not in 
the custom of stacking it, as with us. If I mis~ 
take not, all the crop is housed ; and an exten- 
sive farm, of course, must require a barn of no 


small size; and if one of these, filled with pro- 


able for nothing that I could see but broken | 
_of the kind T had seen, and will stand as a pat- 


windows, and the piers of a bridge, which were 
either in course of being erected, or which had 
been stopped for want of funds. For want of the 
bridge, a man put me across in his skiff; and I 
think he told me that Columbia was about 200 
miles above Philadelphia, following the course 
of the river; but it surely can't be so much as 
allthat. I had now got into Pennsylvania, and, 
in appearance, into a totally different country 
from that which I had hitherto traversed—so 
much difference does the breadth of a river some. 


times make, I had now get into a country 


where farming seemed to be better understood, 


there the houses were more substantially built, 
toi the kitchens filled with pots of all sorts— 
@pper pans burnished like gold, and shelves 
crowded with pewter stoups and plates—like to 
Fhat I had seen in my young days in our ale- 
‘ouses at home. To all these, were added a 
cieanliness and neatness corroborative of indus- 
try and comfort. The roads, too, were better ; 
and the barns—yes, the Pennsylvania barns—are 
the most Striking objects in the country, and 
*urpass anything, I believe, of the kind in the 
own world, either for convenience or magni- 
tude. In fact, they are more like factories than 
the things commonly called barns. In the end 
® one I counted no Jess than seven tiers of win- 
dows, all glazed and painted—true, a good many 
4 these must have been supernumeraries, as 
“ere was one in the very angle at the top of 
Re gable, which must certainly have been more 
‘oT show than use; but it helps to shew what a 
*ansylyanian Dutch farmer thinks of his barn. 

lower story is used for feeding the cattle ; 

in the second, on each side of the house, 


maybe, some other trifling modification. 


ae 








duce, produces no emotion of pride, or vanity, 
or thankfulness in the owner, I think he deserves 
to be without one. 

When IT had surmounted the bank of the river, 
I stood for some time to gratify my eves with 
the view down the narrow valley through which 
the Delaware flows. The valley being narrow, 
the view, of course, is confined, consisting of the 
slopes on each side of the river, finely variegated 
with farm and woodland ; but away to the south- 
ward, following the course of the river, the eye 
wanders to the verge of the horizon, there leav- 
ing the imagination to ream still farther on the 
fertile banks, adorned with hamlets, towns, and 
cities. In progressing forward, I soon came to 
a large brick house situated a little way off the 
road. T mention this house, as it was the first 
tern for a great many more which the traveller 
will afterwards meet with, especially in Virginia, 
In Europe there are almost as many different 
styles of architecture as there are houses ; and, 
I believe, 1 would be nearer the truth if [ had 
said more, for there are some houses which are 
built in more than one style: but, in the United 
States, as faras private dwellings are concerned, 
there is not much display of architecture. When 
vou have seen one brick house, you have seen all 
the brick houses in the country ; as they are all 
the same, with the exception of the size, and, 
The 
same may be said of the log, frame, and stone 
houses—the first one you see is a kind of repre. 
sentative of all the rest. Leaving the houses in 
towns out of the question, the one of which I 
am now speaking was the first of the kind I had 
hitherto seen. It was three stories high, built 
of brick, and of proportional extent in front ; 
at one end was attached a wing ex'ending back. 
ward, so as to form, with the body of the house, 
the two sides of a right-angled triangle. In the 
present instance, this wing was three stories, but 
in some it is two, and in others only one. Around 
this large building—which certainly must have 
belonged to a Representative at the very least— 
there was nothing which had the semblance of 
pleasure-grounds. An English gentleman, whose 
estate enabled him to maintain so large a house 
as the above, would certainly lay off portion in 
green and shrubbery, by way of ornament. But 
the case is somewhat different with the greater 
part of American gentlemen. As their income is 
derived, not from renting out, but cultivating 
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their property, they may be inclined to believe 
that the prettiest pieasure-grounds are those 
which are covered with wheat and Indian corn ; 
and I don’t know but, after all, they are in the 
right. It may be remarked, that all these brick 
houses are new, and seem to be the commence- 
ment of a new order of things—a step nearer 
aristocracy ; the old log dwellings being by far 
too democratic now-a-days. 

I’m not certain whether it was in this day's 
march or not that I went into a farm-house to 
rest myself. There was nobody in the house 
but the goodwife and her son, who was lying in 
bed sick of the fever. 


we soon entered into conversation. 

“* You don’t belong to this country, I’m think- 
ing,” said she. 

“ No, ma‘am.” 

“ Well, what country do you come from?” 

* Scotland.” 

© Ay, Scotland ; that’s far away ?” 

“ Yes, ma'am, a long way from this.” 

‘* Have you been long in the States ?’ 

* No, ma'am; I’m newly come down from Ca- 
nada.” 

‘* How do you like the country ?” 

“Oh, very well.” 

* Better than the Old Country ?” 

“ No; I like the Old Country best.” 

At this the old woman was taken rather aback, 
for an American cannot conceive how it can be 
possible for any one to love the Old Country 
better than America. She resumed— 

“ T have no doubt but your country is a fine 
country, but then you have got a King?” 

Well, what of that, provided I love my King 
and country ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but you are all slaves.” 

“* That requires proof; but, supposing we are, 
and we prefer being slaves to freemen, what hin- 
ders us from being as happy under a Kingly as 
you can be under a Republican form of govern- 
ment’ I have not been long enough in the 
States yet to judge fairly of the comparative 
merits of the two governments, as regards the 
well-being of the great body of the people.” 

She shook her head ; but as she was busy cover- 
ing the table with beef, potatoes, apple-pies, 
milk, and so forth, she had no time to reply. 

“I'm thinking,” said she, after she had finished 
her task, * that you have not got your dinner 
to-day yet; you had better sit down to table 
and eat something.” 

The old lady guessed right; so, without fur- 
ther ceremony than thanking her, I sat down to 
discuss something much more agreeable than 
the merits of the two countries ; and, as the good 
woman had spread the table expressly for me, | 
must confess | liked both her and her politics 
the better on that account. Excepting those 


which I had with my friend, the hatter, in coming 
down the Hudson, the above was the first poli- 
tical debate I had in the States; but, as I pro- 
gressed farther down the country, and began to 
get better acquainted with the nature of the 


The old woman was of 
Dutch extraction, but spoke good English, and | 


| people, these disputes thickened much upon 
| In fact, in that respect, I have literally had 4, 
' battle my way through the country, The Ams 
_ricans, as far as 1 can see, have an idea that we 
are all slaves at home, or rather someth 
worse; nor can they comprehend how any man 
can be so foolish as to prefer a Monarchy wy 
a Republic—or Lurope to America. But ti, 
' truth is, the Americans in general know just as 
much about the Old Country as the Old ( ountry 
knows about them, and that is little or hothing 
notwithstanding all the fine books that have hee 
written about America and the Americans. 
Having filled my stomach with apple-pie, ang 
a second time thanked mine hostess for her king. 
ness, I again took the road. During this day’ 
march I travelled through a pleasant enough 
country; and, towards nightfall, landed at , 
very comfortable-looking farm-house by the road. 
side, where I intended mooring for the night, 
provided the people were kind enough to let ne 
stay. I entered. The evening fire was blazing 
cheerily up the chimney, and gleaming back from 
shelves well filled with pewter dishes of al! 
sorts. Thought I, this is the very place for me; 
80 I addressed myself to one of three men who 
were sitting by the fire, taking him to be the 
master of the house. I was mistaken ; goodman 
he might be, but master he certainly was not, for. 
at the sound of my voice, a jolly-looking dame, 
who was sitting in front of the fire, with a child 
in her lap, turned her head round in my direc. 
tion, and Jet fly a volley of Dutch, German, or 
Russian, | know not which, as I never studied 
these languages. It is easy, however, to trans- 
late “‘ human natur,” as Mr Slick calls it ; %, 
secing there was nothing to be got there but s 
hearty scolding, and that not even “ soft saw- 
der’—Mr Slick’s prime remedy in like desperate 
cases—could be of any avail, I turned upon my 
heel, and started for the door. I might have 
shaken the dust off my feet at the heroine, but 
as it is much more pleasant to bless than to 
curse, I left her to the pleasing reflections ot 
her own good conscience, and went in search of 
a kindlier dwelling. Nor did I go far: the very 
first house I came to 1 was successful. To be 
sure it had a very ragged, wo-begotten phy®- 
ognomy: ‘twas evident it belonged to no Duteb- 
man, and so much the better, thought 1; and a 
for its tumble-down appearance, misfortune be- 
gets commiseration, so there may be more com 
passion within these ragged walls than if they 
had been built of marble. A young man, in net 
much better plight than the house, was chopping 
firewood before the door. I asked him if be 
would be so kind as give me a bed for the night; 
to which he gave me a ready reply, that I wa 
welcome to such accommodation as his house # 
forded. We entered, and plenty of wood being 
heaped on, we soon had a good fire, and agaia 
felt completely happy. The interior of the dwell 
ing was as neat and clean as could be expec 
in such a crazy building ; but the principal piece 
of furniture that caught my attention was 
mistress of the house, a very fine-looking you" 
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and withal very modest, quietly going 
¢ making preparations for supper. Among 
host asked me what countryman 


abou zs 
er items 1D) ' 
= for be said he saw L was not American. | 


told him, of course. that I was aScotchman. He 


not believe it. 1 said I could not help 
that ; for | could not make myself be born in any 
other country than the one | was actually born 
in. To resolve his doubts he had recourse to a 
school geography and atlas, from which he cross- 
examined me fora while to his entire satisfaction, 
and great honour to myself, Yes, says he, I see 
vou're a Scotchman ; and well have supper by- 
snd-by. I don’t know exactly what idea the 
Americans in general have of Scotchmen, but I 
believe it is a good one, for the Yankees call 
themselves the Scotch of America, and they are 
pretty ‘cute chaps; and I myself, in more instances 
than one, have been kindly treated for being born 
inthe “ land o’cakes.” But, somehow or other, it 
sometimes happened, as in the above, that it was 
with difficulty | couldget credit for being so ; and 
like enough, from my puny body and light-heart- 
ed disposition, they took me for a Frenchman. On 
sitting down to supper, which was a most excel- 
lent one, I was surprised by a door opening in 
the corner behind me, and a man of gentleman- 
like appearance making his entrance, and quiet- 
ly taking his seat at table. As, during the repast, 
there was little or no conversation, my mind was 
busy forming conjectures upon who or what the 
stranger might be, or what could induce him to 
take up his quarters in such a ruin. Having 
supped, he retired as silently as he came, and 
vent up stairs again to his solitary garret. Being 
astranger myself, I did not like to make any in- 
quiries about him, but went to bed immediately 
on rising from table, being much fatigued with 
my day's travel. Contrary to expectation, my 
supper, as I have said, was a good one, and 
my bed, to my no small surprise, was still bet- 
ter. The bed was soft as down, and the sheets 
as white as soap and bleaching could make them ; 
and although the sickly state of the wails afford- 
ed quite a sufficiency of moonlight through them, 
yet | found myself remarkably comfortable, and 
‘twas not long ere gentle sleep, the friend of the 
¥eary, with its soothing and balmy influence, 
fame stealing over my eyelids. Before I sleep, 
however, | wish to make this remark, that the 
Americans, whether they can get clothes and 
houses or not, always manage, somehow or other, 
toget plenty to eat. The above remark, too, does 
hot rest for its truth only upon the state of 
things as seen in the house I am now lying in, 
but Upon & great many more instances of the 
like kind, which | could mention. 
. Next morning, after having breakfasted and 
ag the man to gather some apples for the 
T *r-press, I started upon further adventures. 
Oday | passed some lakes, which, however, the 
People called ponds—pretty large ponds, forsooth 
—but the Americansare so used to big rivers and 
*#, that a stream which, in England, would 
* 4 most noble Thames, in America is only a 
h or creek ; and a lake which, in the Old 
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Country, would form an important part in the 
landscape to the splendid palace on its shore, in 
the New isonly a pond—nothing but a mere pond, 
No wonder doctors differ. My first restingplace 
was at a small cottage at the foot ofa hill, or 
rather rock, close by the wayside. One room 
was the only chamber in the dwelling, but, like 
the generality of American rooms, it was clean 
and neat. <A good bed stood in one corner, and 
before it, on the ground, was a rug to keep the 
feet warm and dry on retiring to rest. Dy the 
fire was an elbow-chair, and in said chair sat a 
little old man, with a nightcap onhis head, while 
his old helpmate was “‘ todlin” about the house, 
doing various little, necessary turns. The old 
man was pleasant and sociable, and he and I soon 
got into familiar conversation. He was, more- 
over, a Methodist minister, and whether I told 
him or not that I was brought up in the Presby- 
terian persuasion I don’t recollect, but I know 
we managed to get pretty deep into the compa- 
rative merits of the Arminian and Calvinistic 
creeds, The latter and its reputed author he 
held in utter abhorrence. Being no great adept 
in school divinity, the little old man had things 
pretty much his own way ; and if his discourse 
did not shew much learning or cogency of rea- 
soning, it at least shewed the goodness of his 
heart—a thing much superior. He dwelt much 
upon the passage, “ God is love,” and, of course, 
deduced from it his conclusions that such a good 
being could not possibly doom any son of Adam 
to eternal damnation. But he ought to have re- 
membered, and the Methodists along with him, 
that there are a great many more passages than 
the above in the Bible, and also that the Supreme 
Being possesses a great many more attributes 
besides that of love. Further, the Arminians ought 
to recollect that no descendant of fallen Adam 
has any right, claim, or title to the least particle 
of the love of God; and that, thousands of years 
ago, our fallen ancestor subscribed virtually and 
de facto to hisown damnation. Further yet, it 
is declared by an express revelation, that man 
cannot save himself; and, in the nature of things, 
it is utterly impossible that he could do so, how- 
ever willing. Well, then, the whole work of 
man’s salvation must necessarily rest upon God, 
who is love, both to will and todo of his own 
good pleasure. But all men are not saved. God, 
then, does not vouchsafe of his love to those who 
are not saved, or else they would be so, for God 
is stronger than man. I have already said that 
I am notmuch versed in theology ; for a voucher, 
therefore, I give the Arminians the Apostle Paul. 
Perhaps they look upon him as no great authority 
in the question, but heisthe best! have;and from 
what little study I have given his writings, it is 
very plain to my mind, that, in every sense of 
the word, he was a strict Calvinist ; or rather 
Calvin, far from being the author of the creed 
which goes by his name, was, in reality, a strict 
Paulist. So much for divinity. Having got my 
smoke, and the old man’s blessing, 1 trudged 
along the road again. Little worthy of remark 
occurred to-day; | passed through much the 
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same kind of country as heretofore ; and in the 
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evening ] passed Nazareth on my right, it not — 


lying exactly on my course, It is inhabited, I 
believe, principally by the Moravian brethren. 
At night I slept at a German’s house, and the 
people were kind enough to me. In the morn- 
ing—and a most beautiful morning it was—I 


started early, and got to Bethlehem somewhere | 


in the forenoon. It is a fine town, and finely 





situated on the Lehigh ; very clean, with a hand. 
some inn and some large stores. It is the head. 
quarters of the Moravian brethren in Pe 
vania, if not in the United States. The Society’, 
buildings are on a large scale, resembling eg). 
leges, barracks, or cotton-mills, as you like totake 
it; and, I think, somebody told me, they 

a great deal of property throughout the towg, 

( To be continued, ) 


CLARKSON AND THE MESSRS WILBERFORCE. 
To the Editor of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Sin,—You have manifested so warm an in- 
terest in Mr Clarkson’s cause, against his depre- 
ciators, that I am encouraged to forward to you 
a communication, the first portion of which, con- 
cerning no one but myself, would not merit your 
attention ; but it will be compensated by what 
follows, 

In my supplement to Mr Clarkson’s Strictures 
onthe Life of Mr Wilberforce, I have stated that 
the books of the Abolition Society, instead of 
proving that Mr Wilberforce from the beginning 
directed the Society, (as stated by the biogra- 
phers,) shew him in scarcely any other light than 
us being engaged to conduct their cause in the 
House of Commons. Commenting on their state- 
ment that the Committee were persuaded, by Mr 
Wilberforce’s arguments, to modify and rescind 
certain resolutions, I said, ‘‘ There is no trace in 
the books of any modifying,” &c.; but, at the 
same time, I (p. 131) quoted a minute of the 28th 
of July 1788, directing that Mr Clarkson should 
pay regard to “advice contained in Mr Wilber- 
force's letter of the 8th of July.” Now, to my 
great surprise, I have just discovered in the 
books the very minute the existence of which 
1 so unqualitiedly denied. It isin these words :— 

15th July 1788. 

‘“ The resolution of the committee on the Ist 
instant, for calling a general meeting of the 
Society on the 7th of August next, being read ; 
and many doubts respecting the expediency of 
the measure, at this juncture, having arisen in 
the minds of several members; and a letter from 
William Wilberforce, dated Rayrigg, the Sth in- 
stant, to the treasurer, containing many forcible 
arguments against it, being produced — 

‘* Resolved unanimously—‘ That the calling a 
general meeting of the Society be for the pre- 
sent suspended.’ ” 

This minute fully justifies the statement of 
the Messrs Wilberforce as to this one transac- 
tion ; and I very much regret my unaccountable 
oversight. I owe to the Messrs Wilberforce an 
apology for my mistake ; but I owe it to myself 
to remark, that it was, after all, absolutely im- 
material as to the great question at issue between 
them and Mr Clarkson. The only object of 
these citations from the books is, to shew how 
much or how little Mr Wilberforce actually in- 
terfered in the business of the Committee, be- 
yond what must be done by any one who conducts 


vered minute adds nothing to the informatio, 
given by the one before printed by me. It still 
remains a very remarhable fact, that there js 
no evidence on the books of Mr Wilberforce hay. 
ing ever suggested a single idea, beyond that of 
warning the Committee against giving “ offence 
to the Legislature by forced, unnecessary asso- 
ciations.”’ Mr Clarkson having organized the 
Society, and brought Mr Wilberforce into con- 
nexion with it, proceeded to establish Societies 
through the kingdom; Mr Wilberforce, with the 
instinct of a friend and partisan of Mr Pitt, 
naturally enough objected to so much agitation, 
and succeeded in checking what he thought too 
active measures! And on this single act rests 
the right of Mr Wilberforce’s son to represent 
him as the Director of the Committee. I have 
set out the several references to him. 

I have now, sir, to lay before you a document 
of a very different character. You will bear in 
mind that the biographers state, that Mr Wil- 
berforce had received so unfavourable an ix- 
pression of the character of Mr Clarkson's his 
tury, that he, at one time, resolved not to read 
it! Now, the letter which Mr Wilberforce 
wrote to Mr Clarkson, on receiving a presenta 
tion copy, has been very lately found. I send 
you a copy of it, because it supplies a most sig- 
nificant comment on that text :— 

** May 20, 1808. 

“My Dear Sm,—I have been, for several 
days, intending (indeed ever since I heard the 
book was out) to write to Mr Allen, to beg him 
tou secure mea copy. That which is now on my 
table will be more valuable to me, on account of 
its being your gift. I shall assign it a distu- 
guished place in my library, as a memorial of 
the obligations under which all who took part 
in the Abolition must ever be to you, for the per 
severing exertions by which you 60 greatly con 
tributed to the final victory. That the Almighty 
may bless all your other labours of love, and i 
spire you with a heart to desire, a head to de- 
vise, and health and spirits to execute them 
and carry them through, is the cordial wish and 
prayer of your faithful friend, &c. 

« W, WiLBERFORCE 

“I beg my remembrances to Mrs Clarksos- 


_ My wife would join; but I never get to her, # 


Parliamentary business. Now, this newly disco- | 


Broomfield, from Monday morning to Saturday 
afternoon or Sunday morning.” 


This letter does not amount to a recognition of 
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ve jherforce’scontinued friendship with Mr Clark- 


son to the day of his death prove that ;) but the 


isin this respect very remarkable; that while | 


others haveidly objected to MrClarkson’s History 
on the ground that it contained too much of Mr 
Clarkson's own doings, Mr Wilberforce assigns it 
, distinguished place in his library, for no other 
-egson than it is a “ memorial of the obligations 
of all Abolitionists to him for his persevering 
exertions’ —that is, because it records his own 
yctions. The pious prayer that follows shews 


ness of Mr Clarkson’s statements, (Mr | 
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they declined pointing out! Nor did he antici- 
pate at any time that they would do—what the 
public are sufficiently apprized of, and it may be 
added, have generously resented. 

It must be allowed that the attempt to degrade 
has been turned into the conferring of honour ; 
and that it is to the Messrs Wilberforce that Mr 
Clarkson is indebted for this; that he has been 


allowed to take possession, during his life, of a 


portion of that “ estate” which good men, as well 


as wits, in the usual course of events, “ inherit 


‘9 what estimation Mr Wilberforce held the | 


«other labours of love,” “ the heart to desire, 
the head to devise,’ &c, of his friend. Mr Wil- 
berforce, writing such a letter, had no presenti- 
ment that his sons, becoming his biographers, 
vould one day endeavour to cast all possible re- 
proach on that same book; that they would not 
refer to it as an authority even when their state- 
ments had no other authority; asserting of it 
that it contains numberless misstatements, which 


after death.” Had the Messrs Wilberforce never 
written, posterity would have assuredly assigned 
Mr Clarkson the first, and Mr Wilberforce the 
second place of glory, in effecting the Abolition 
of the Slave-trade; but Mr Clarkson's merits 


| would not, without their fostering aid, have been 





thus honouringly and honourably acknowledged 
during his life.—I am, Sir, yours, 
H. C. Ropinson. 


Plowden Building, 
20th April 1839. 


GUIZOT ON DEMOCRACY.* 


Tue work, the title of which we have subjoined, 
vas originally written by M, Guizot, as a contribu- 
tion to one of the latest numbers of the Revue 
Francaise—a Doctrinaire monthly periodical, 
commenced in the last years of the Restoration, 
suspended in 1830, and revived in 1837. The 
second series is, in Our opinion, destined to pos- 
sess no farther value than as representing, in 
wme sort, the registry of the decease of that 
political and philosophical eclecticism the regis- 
try of whose birth was represented by series the 
‘ret. M. Guizot’s contribution has had the 
sonour of being twice translated into English, 
the one quoted by us being the second and best 
translation. It has also been done into German, 
praised and quoted by both Whig and Tory 
uirnals, and designated to the public as an im- 
wrtant tract On an important subject. 

The importance of the subject we are by no 
means disposed to deny. It is immense and 
“gent: immense, for the safety of generations 
“epends on it—urgent, for a time approaches 
*hen the solution of the problem may, with us, 
“throughout all Europe, be imperiously called 
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Democracy in Modern Communities, translated tro 
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m the French of M. Guizot. 
* § How can M. Guizot bring himself to lay his noble mind at the service of the intriguers and jackals of a Court ? 
*w can he, who is an honest man, feel himself at ease in the midst of a ministerial crew, so servile and depraved ? 
not he, who has so closely inspected the bottom of so many false hearis—ot so many debauched consciences— 
t pride-pandering corruption—does not he blush to his eyelids at the position he fills ? 


for. And, whatever may be said, it is to a pre- 
sentiment of this epoch universally diffused—to 
the too long despised power of this word, Dr- 
mocracy, dazzling us here in the first page, and 
which, though branded not long since as the 
watchword of certain obscure fanatics, now meets 
us as if by enchantment—the nucleus of all ques- 
tions of any weight—the burden of all writers, 
even the most quiet-loving, to whatever rank 
they may belong: to this it is we attribute, in 
a great degree, the interest that M. Guizot’s 
pamphlet seems to have excited ; for its real import- 
ance is, in our opinion—(can we hope to be par- 
doned by our Whig and Tory contemporaries? )— 
none, or next to none. Perhaps the most evi- 
dent lesson it teaches, is the incapacity of the 
Doctrinaire or Juste-Milieu 
prehend the existing question, and the inevit- 
able degradation of superior talents, as often 
as they undertake the defence of an unjust 
cause. 

The abilities of M. Guizot are really superior, 
and destined him for something better than the 
part he has played since 1830.t Freely disposed 
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How can 


“4 Protestant, whose ancestors endured persecution for the liberty of religious opinion, forbid the liberty of political 


*p'mon to those who have been the sovereign manipulators of charters, of oaths, and of kings ? 
é punishment of death, how could he propose that writers should be condemned to the thousand 
penalty of transportation—to the sullenness of a desert isle, under a sky of fire? He, a man of 


the abolition of th 
4@e$ more cruel 


He who demanded 


i : ih a 
mE and taste, how could he set material interests, so coarse and brutal, above the interests of morals—above the 


ted love of c¢ 
of 


2 a Civilized people 


nde fills too much of 


vuntry and liberty—above all those noble affections which are the life, the charm, and the grandeur 
God has permitted him so much evil, in chastisement for his pride . . 
his soul, to leave any room there for other sentiments. 


He would be the first to dive into the 


“ran, for that he should drown would be contrary to the fitness of things; and he believes in his own infallibility 


wiet 
= 4 Violent and desperate faith, 


—, ‘ Guizot is of short and slender stature ; but he has expressive features, and fine eyes, with extraordinary fire 


, if glance. 
“Slarly those of 
Mt Serible emoti 


in,) 1837. 
5O. LXV] vor. VL 


His bearing and aspect have something severe and pedantic, as have all the professors, and par- 
the Doctrinaire sect—the sect of pride. His voice is full, sonorous, and positive—if it exhibit not 
ons of the soul, it is rarely hollow or husky.”"—Studies on the Parliamentary Urators, by Timon, 
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to do justice to his volumes on European History, 
though they are destitute of all insight into the 
future—recognising the gravity and the conscien- 
tiousness of his disquisition on our own Revolu- 
tion, though the lignt in which he compares it 
with the French Revolution, appears to us totally 
false—ready to admit all that there is of excel- 
lence in lis character, provided it be also admitted 
that the love of power has modified it consider- 
ablv—we do not contest his right to the first 
place among the men who compose the Dectri- 
naire phalanx. Alone, perhays, among them, does 
he posseas the qualities requisite for the chief of 
a party; for he alone, perhaps, has a decided 
system and a resvlute purpose—he alone knows 
from whence he is setting out, and whither he 
wantstogo. The middle-class Aristocracy which 
has substituted itself for that of blood, has not a 
more able supporter, a more faithful representa- 
tive than he. Only, what are we to say of a 
party who thus make intelligence slay its best 
fricnds—who force men, matured by searching 
historical study, to break the law of continuity, 
which is the very foundation of history—sturdy 
spirits, to speak in misty and unintelligible 
phrases—hardy and choleric politicians, to recoil 
before the antagonist, 7dea—to attack it by by- 
paths, and never confront it bravely and honour- 
wbly ? 

All this there is in the pamphlet of M. Guizot. 

All this there is ; and, what is still worse, there 
is nothing but this. Wherefore, we should not 
have cared to write these few pages, had we not 
espied danger, on the onehand, in the exagger- 
ated reputation which, for some time—not with- 
out design perhaps, on the part of certain per- 
sons—has been gaining currency amongst us for 
M. Guizot, the statesman; and if, on the other 
hand, we had not found in this little essay a sum- 
niary expression of the general tactics that govern 
the operations and discussions, parliamentary or 
otherwise, of the entire party. 

The danger we refer to is that of suffering to 
beresold to ourselves—brushed, smartened, trim- 
med, and disguised by a Continental cut—those 
very clothes that M. Guizot bought from us some 
fifteen years since ; that of becoming enamoured 
of a translation, just precisely when we begin to 
weary of the original; that of retracing a road 
already gone over, fancying ourselves all the 
while on the march forward. We can now but 
enunciate this danger, without further explana- 
tion ; with a promise to return to it, should the 
case occur. 


Their tactics, summed up in as few words as | 


possible, are these:—Whenever you desire to 
refute 4 principle and impede its action for the 
future, begin by approving all that it has effected 
in the past. You risk nothing by accepting what 
is accomplished Fact ; and you give yourself an 
appearance of impartiality and moderation, which, 
with the majority of readers, will create a pre- 
sumption in your favour, The business of the 
past thus settled, you have nothing further to do 
with it—all your efforts are to be directed to the 
perversion of the principle—a question falsified 


See = 
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is a question destroyed. Take the materia) ex. 
pression of the principle, the mechanica} process 


of its agency, and constantly substitute this last 


| enunciation for the enunciation of the pring ple 


itself. Analyse the principle, then teke, ong 
one, and separately, the elements composing ~ 
and shew what there is incomplete in each ,: 
them. Never look at the whole—never define 
nothing mere dangerous—talk phrases—be poy 
tive ; and, if you succeed so far as to get you, 
position of the question accepted, the victory y 
yours, and in the deduction from your premics 
you may play the logician at your ease. . 
We are much deceived if, amoung all the polit). 
cal works of the school known as the firm , 
Cousin, Guizot, & Co., there be found a sing! 
one that does not, more or less betray the in. 
fluence of the above system. And this we ce: 
rapidly verify by the little sample before us, 
The democratical Fact exists ; it exists jn , 
stute of power; it has fought, conquered, de. 
stroved other rival powers, Like the ghost in 
Hamlet, it reveals itself here, there, and every. 
where. Some hope in it, others tremble at a 
none deny it. Of the two writers who furnished 
M. Guizot with the occasion for his article, th. 
one, M. Billiard, belonging to the Republica 
creed, maintains, in his ‘“* Essay on the Demoers- 
tic Organization of France,” that the erist- 
ing condition of society ‘“ must inevitably tend to 
establish an equality of political rights, universal 
suffrage, and, in fact, end ina republic.” The 
other, M. Alletz, yesterday siding with the 
Carlists, to-day with the Doctrinaires, asserts, in 
his book “On the New Democracy, or the 
Habits and Influence of the Middle Classes,’ 
that “ the natural result of this condition ‘s the 
consolidation of a constitutional monarciy, (a 
established by the Revolution of 1830,) in the 
spirit of the charter, and in the persons of the 
present dynasty.” If democracy be nothing more, 
as his title would indicate, than (the ariatocrery 
of the middle classes, he is perfectly right; hut 
‘all unanimously concur in admitting that the 
present state of society is thoroughly democratic, 


and that the democratic principle will ultimately 
triumph over every other.” 


Let us not, however, 
suppose that M. Guizot mistakes his path 60 far 
as rashly to abjure this principle ; far from it— 
he takes it under his protection, “ Assuredly, 

says he, “there must be truth, considerable 
truth, in this opinion.” Is there not, as it were, 
a shade of sadness hovering over these words’ 
It may be—and that is all ; a mere passing cloud, 
a weakness hastily suppressed. M. Guizot per 
forms his part with tolerable grace ; he create 
himself the historian of democracy: he recounts 
and confirms its conquests. ‘‘ It has destroyed — 
these admissions are precious—‘ the feudal sy 
tem, orthe personal power of oneman over another, 
by virtue of the right of property; the system 
of castes, or the immovable and perpetual con: 
centration of social privileges and power the 
hands of a few ; the system of the right “_ 
lay or ecclesiastical—that is, the presumpuon ¢ 
representing God upon earth, and the suppre® 
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of al] human control over power: these are 


ses yr 

the victories of modern democracy. They are 
rictories at once glorious and legitimate.”— 
P. 16. 


Now, should we not expect that M. Guizot 
would goon to educe the law of the movement 
of futurity from a principle endowed with so 
such vitality? Should we not expect that, 


«hist seeking to imbue its march with regu- 
isrity, he would go on to assign its future con- 


syests? Should we not suppose that, strong in 
the past and in that prophetic series of succes- 
sve emancipations so logically accomplished, he 
ould go on to cry in the ear of the retrograde 
and stationary—* Movement is the law of the 
sorld; all your efforts will but communicate a 
violent and dangerous character to that force 
chose action will evolve itself mildly and pro- 
juctively if it encounter no obstacles. You 
could not prevent the transmutation of the slave 
into the sert, of the serf into the peasant and 
artisan—you will not prevent the transmutation 
of the peasant and artisan into the citizen.” 

Alas, no! This would be logical enough for 
us, who have no reason for halting on our route; 
but not so for M. Guizot. He has two systems 
of logic ; one for the past, the other for the fu- 
ture—or rather for the existing state of things— 
which he intends to maintain as long as possible. 
M. Guizot is revolutionary—but only to the 
year 1830 ; progressive—but only to the amended 
charter of the 7th of August. On that day de- 
mocracy should have sent in her resignation. In 
destroying the aristocracy of blood, she did well 
—M. Guizot is not noble; but for the moneyed or 
middle class aristocracy, let her beware of touch- 
ing it—M. Guizot is of the middle class. If she 
has overturned the eldest branch of the Bour- 
sons, so far so right; but for the youngest, that 
simmortal. And so with the rest. What talk 
you of the eternal rights of humanity—of the in. 
‘essant working going on in its bosom? Entire 
‘umanity has worked but to achieve the charter 
vt 1830 ; and, perhaps, too, the laws of Septem- 
ver worked just so far as to attain the system of 
M. Guizot. Humanity is truly fortunate ; she 
bas now only to repose in quiet. Bya legislative 
‘abour of seven hours, the seventh of August 
raised those Pillars of Hercules, beyond which 
there is to be no progress. 

What if some one should say to M. Guizot— 
There are no pillars of Hercules known to pro- 
gression ? = God alone has fixed them ; and we 
know not how he should have revealed his secret 
o you. In virtue of what right, of what cri- 
“rion, of what principle, then, do you dare to 
determine their place? On what law do you 
rest yourself, in pronouncing that certain con- 
Wests of the human mind are lawful, while 
“there are not su? How do you dare to approve 
ral aa if it be not in virtue of a principle 

up to God himself, and legitimating 

* movement hitherto pursued? If you pos- 
* the knowledge of this principle, why not 
ea it boldly ? Can it be that this principle 

inconvenient to you? If, instead of 
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bowing down only before the material Fact of 
conquests already accomplished, you should 
recognise inthis Fact a manifestation of the will 
of that God who is the eternal source of the life 
of humanity, would you not also be compelled to 
ratify all the conquests that humanity may ac- 
complish in the future? These conquests which 
you have just approved are either merely the 
fruit of chance, of capricious revolt crowned 
with success—and, in that case, by what title do 
they appear to you glorious; by what title do 
you declare them legitimate—that is to say, in 
conformity with the law of the existence of 
humanity-——or, rather, they are the effect of a 
divine impulse, in aceordance with which men 
unceasingly strive to develope themselves—to 
associate themselves—to perfect themselves — 
tu approximate themselves to that unrry willed 
by God when he caused humanity to proceed 
from a single man—to that Liperty willed by 
God when, placing before them good and evil, 
right and wrong, he made them responsible for 
their choice—to that Equatitry (which is, at 
bottom, but liberty for all, and without which 
liberty is but a bitter deception) willed by God 
when he gave to all an immortal soul, called to 
the same certain end—to that Assocrarton, 
lastly, willed by God when he made man a being 
essentially social, and unable to exist where 
there exists nut a common law, a common aim, 
a common consent, a common co-operation: and, 
in this case, how dare you fix an arbitrary limit 
to the activity of this impulse? How dare you 
shackle the march of the People? How dare 
you hinder them from overturning successively 
all the obstacles that ambition and selfishness 
may heap on their route? The People first en- 
countered the aristocracy of the nobles, and 
overturned it. It did well, say you: true—but 
why will it not do equally well in overturning 
all else that may rise before it? France has 
overthrown Louis XVI. and Charles X. She 
did well, say you still. But was it because 
Louis XVI. and Charles X. were called by these 
particular names that she did well ; or, is it that 
she would do well to overthrow every influence, 
by what name svever called, which threatens to 
strike at her nationality, her honour, her liberty 
of progress? Very evidently, it cannot be from 
a detail, but from a principle, that we must de- 
duce the legitimacy of the undertakings of hu- 
manity. It cannot be the overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy of nobility, or of any particular man who may 
encroach on the rights of the mass, that forms its 
destiny, but rather theoverthrowof Antsrocnacy, 
by whatever term of privilege and exclusiveness 
it may be called—whether it may be incarnate 
as 4 man or as & caste, as a king or a8 a tribune, 
as an individual or as an assembly; and, by 
interdicting the democracy from combating the 
aristocracy of the middle classes, whilst you are 
lauding its contests with the higher classes, are you 
doing aught else than renouncing every rational 
basis for the appreciation of events, and substitut. 
ing for law the caprices of your own individual 
impressions ? 
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To this—judging from his pamphlet—M. 
Guizot has little to offer in reply ; at least, no- 
thing directly ; but, by suddenly changing his 
ground, he takes the question in another point 
of view. You can—he says to Democracy—you 
can only reject, overthrow, destroy ; you can 
build nothing ; you possess not a single positive 
principle able to organize anything. Now, the 
world cannot repose on ruins—cannot live on 
negations. Thus, it is not I who desire to 
arrest progression ; it is you who are unable to 
produce it. Answer me that. 

There is in this argument, coming from M. 
Guizot, a great deal of chicanery, which we 


could be well content to meet by a series of 


interrogations, 

What is to destroy ? we would ask of M. 
Guizot—What isto build? Is not to reject any- 
thing, to affirm its contrary? When the religion 
of Christ superseded the Pagan belief of two na- 





tions, and produced, in consequence, the Aboli- | 


tion of Slavery in Europe, did it not make for 
humanity the first essential step towards its 
union? When Democracy rejected the feudal 
power, did it not affirm human liberty? When 
it overthrew the influence of castes, did it not 
proclaim the equality of men amongst each 
other?’ On these two bases of all association, 
has there not been organized, in America, some- 
thing which, though far from being faultless in 
our eyes, yet lives, proceeds, and prospers, at 
least as much as any government now existing 
in Europe? Moreover, would not the argument 
have applied at the very birth of Demecracy as 
well as at the present day? and, if it had been 
applied and admitted, should we not have been 
deprived of those two conquests or successive 
overthrows which M. Guizot proclaims to be 
glorious and legitimate? Would it not have 
been far more natural to affirm that no principle 
can effect the work of organization till it has 
annihilated the opposing principle in all its 
manifestations ; and that the aristocratic principle 
not being yet conquered—since its existence in 
the middle classes is the very pith of the present 
question—we have no right to reproach the still 
unthroned Democracy with its inaptitude for 
organization? When we have asked all this, 
we shall have done but one half of our question- 
ing. But it is our wish to meet M. Guizot on 
his own ground. 

Democracy (says M. Guizot) has only two 
principles wherewith to re-organize. These 
are—‘‘ Personal sovereignty, or the right of 
every individual over himself; the sovereignty 
of the number—which its partisans, in order to 


Whoever considers modern Demccracy closely, 
will discover that all its ideas, all its attempts 
at social organization issue from and finally 
return to these principles."—P.17. He then 
goes on to examine these one by one, (see above, ) 
and thence to prove the impotence of these two 
principles, which should, on the contrary, harmo- 








tion. This should be particularly remarked - 
for, in the separate consideration of two clemens, 
equally sacred in our eyes—but which are “ite 
complete the one by the other—rests aj] the 
force of M. Guizot’s pamphlet. 

Straitened as we are for space, we cannot stop 
to point out our author's errors in what he says on 
personal sovereignty. Besides, no one maintains 
that the sovereignty of the individug! over 
himself can singly furnish the basis of a charter 
for the social system, All association has , 
common end; and this is not implied in the 
right of each over himself. Agreeing, then. » 
bottom, we shall only observe, that M. Guizor's 
assault on this principle is, on his part, a logics! 
error. His philosophy, in fact, like all the 
eclectic philosophy, rests on no other basis than 
this very sovereignty of Eco. 

But, on the Sovereignty of the People—g 
phrase which, in accordance with the tactics be. 
fore explained, M, Guizot abandons for that of 
the sovereignty of the number—we have much 
to observe. 

First, Ona close examination of the argument. 
we find that all M. Guizot’s declamation on the 
oppression of the minority by the majority—the 
inevitable consequence, he says, of the sove- 
reignty of the People—goes to object to the con- 
sent of the greatest number, that same right of 
each individual over himself, which he has the 
moment before been condemning. ‘Tiie right of 
the minority cannot, indeed, be aught else than 
the right of a part against the whole—that is, 
of individuality against association, 

Secondly, What is the meaning of all thisargy- 
ment coming from a constitutional writer aad 
ex-minister? What is a constitutional govern- 
ment, such as now exists, if it be not a govern- 
ment of the majority ? What decides the pro- 
ceedings of the State, unless a majority of Dar- 
liament? Whence the nature and bias of a ma- 
jority of Parliament, save from a majority ot 
electors? Only, as in ancient states, there were 
a mass of slaves without the pale of all instite- 
tions, political and social, there are now an un- 
represented People without the sphere in whic 
power. is constituted: but in what does this 
change the question? In the system that \. 
Guizot attacks, parliamentary majorities would 
represent the majority of the nation ; now, they 
represent but the majority of a small fraction. 
Is that, perchance, the advantage of the present 
system? ‘Taking M. Guizot’s position, there 
are now two oppressions, in place of one, on the 
part of the Parliamentary majority—an imme- 
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diate oppression of the parliamentary minority 
disguise it, term the sovereignty of the People | 
—or the right of the majority over the minority, | 


| 


or of the represented ; an eventual oppression of 
the whole mass of the unrepresented. In our 
system there would be but one—the first. The 
inconvenience pointed out, then, belongs to bot 
systems, but to his much more than to ours. 4° 
parry this, M. Guizot would have but one remedy 
—that of right divine, and the infallibility of 
power. Perhaps he has detected this ; perhaps his 
constant choice of examples from the constitu- 


nize themselves intu a true Democratic constitu- | tion of a family, hides an instinctive predilectios 
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for government of a paternal despotism. He 

gares not, at all times, be logical ; perhaps, also, 
occurs to him that there is hope that France 

uae a second time find its saviour in him. It is 
sy the aid of this parliamentary majority that his 
ériends strive to reconquer it for him. 

Moreover, this is not the question ; and all this 
elicitude for minorities, pleasant enough from 
the mouth of a minister who declared from the 
tribune that it was necessary to govern by fear, 
tends but to falsify it. 

As respects society, there is oppression only 
shere there is injustice. Whenever what is done 
< out of regard to the good, to the duty, to the 
ob ect. to the principle of association, there is, 
on the one side, a right to impose—on the other, 
, duty to submit: selfism alone can then com- 
lain. Are the chances greater, however, that 
this may happen under the system to which M. 
Guizot belongs, than under our own? In other 
words, is it more easy to find the expression of a 
love for the general good, which is the object of 
association, in the universality of the elements 
composing it—that is, in the People ; or, rather, 
in a class—that is, in some one of these elements, 
in some one of these interests, no matter whether 
patrician or territorial ? 

There is the question—there only—and the 
ex-minister has not even hinted at it. To be in 
a position to judge of it, or even to throw the 
least light on it, a beginning must be made by a 
sound, rational, and complete definition of the 
words people and sovereignty. M. Guizot has not 
cone so. He has altogether taken the material 
fact forthe principle—the sign for the idea—the 
efect for the cause. In the People, he sees but 
an agglomeration of a certain number of indivi- 
dual interests—in the sovereignty, one numeral 
greater than another—in the will of the national 
majority, a caprice, 

Now, it is not true that the People is but the 
“um, the agglomeration of the interests of all 
the individuals. A People—and we have said it 
before, in an article on Sismondi—our People is 
hot aclass, even though it should be the most 
sumerous ; it includes all~—it is not a mob drawn 
together by chance. It is an association of men 
“nan ascertained territory, with an ascertained 
“nguage ; it is one country, one law, a moral 
and material unity, a common interest, a com- 
mon aim—all this it is that constitutes a nation- 

“ity. And in this there is nothing of obscurity, 
“rot abstruse theory. The first among us who, 
‘ting asked, “ Who are you?” shall proudly 
reply, “I am a Briton,” will say all that we 
‘ave Just said. He will express, by these words, 
“at he has a country—that he is attached to it 
~that he seeks, not only the satisfaction of his 
re and physical wants as a man and an indi- 
rw but also as an Englishman and a citizen 
he = only cherishes his own honour, but 
ae feels himself bound also to that of his 

“ntry—that, not only does he like to be able 
» “arry his head boldly amidst his family, and 
an transactions, but also before the 

of other nations—that he desires that 
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his country’s flag should be environed with love 
at home, and welcomed with respect and sym. 
pathy abroad—that it is his wish that the rank 
and the mission marked out for his nation, by 
her situation, her strength, and the principles of 
her constitution, should be faithfully preserved. 
In a word, that he recognises in himself a double 
existence, personal and social. 

Neither is it any truer that the Sovereignty is 
but a numeral more or less great ; for the Sover- 
eignty is not power, but the legitimacy of power ; 
and this legitimacy in an association can only 
be found in its tendency to discharge its fune- 
tions in the stead and for the good of the entire 
body—that is, for the common end, for the com- 
mon interest, and for the common progress. 
Wherever this is not, power is an usurper. The 
Sovereignty of the People signifies, then, the 
sovereignty of the national aim—the sovereignty 
of a tendency to the progressive welfare of the 
association. Now, this tendency that constitutes 
the legitimacy of power, should manifest itself 
by acts. There must, then, be established a mode 
of verifying it by the test of action; so that the 
legitimacy of power may be contested if this tend- 
ency be wanting, or the submission and co-opera- 
tion of all be guaranteed if it be present. Now 
only begins, if we may so call it, the question of 
the numeral. 

The democratical opinion maintains, that the 
universality of the nation, for whose good power 
ought to execute its functions if it desire to be 
legitimate, is alone able to judge whether what 
has been done be for its good, and that the only 
possible means of expressing this conviction, is 
national or universal suffrage. 

The opinion with which M. Guizot sides, main- 
tains that to a fraction of the nation belongs the 
right of suffrage, and that of judging if the func- 
tions of power be employed for the common end, 
for the good of the universality. 

But, whatever may be the solution adopted, 
how, after these brief explanations, are we to 
estimate the language of M. Guizot? how de- 
scribe the cunning with which he endeavours to 
terrify consciences, by likening the exercise of the 
national sovereignty to that of brutal and capri- 
cious force, by constantly talking of the aggre- 
gate and the numeral without announcing what 
they represent ? Whom does he pretend to refute, 
when he cries, in the tone of an alarmed moralist, 
that the will alone is not the legitimate law of 
man, that it cannot make what is just unjust, and 
that “ reason and justice are completely supreme 
over all will?” This is perfectly true ; but Demo- 
cracy admits this supremacy of the moral law as 
fully as M. Guizot—she admits it so fully that 
she is seeking which may be her better method 
for its interpretation and application. But, 
as M. Guizot has not the law in his pocket—as it 
is written only in the history and experience of 
generations—as it has not yet been proved to her 
that either M. Guizot, or his friends, or the doc- 
trine he preaches, are universal history and experi- 
ence incarnate—she inquires whether she be more 
likely to see it oftenest interpreted and applied, 
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by confiding it to the whole of society or to a 
minority ? In treating of the existence or non. 
existence of the law, M. Guizot has discussed a 
question that does not exisat—that no one has 
provoked. Now, if it be permitted to discuss 
the value of democracy, it is not permitted to 
calumniate it—it is not permitted to M. Guizot, 
if he really mean well, and therefore conacien- 
tiously studies the opinions and progress of the 
age, to be ignorant of the ground on which the 
democrats of the present day pursue their Jabours 
—it is not permitted to him, a continental writer, 
to be ignorant that, all around him, the formula 
Sonervignty of the People, is better understood at 
this day than it was in the time of Roussean—to 
be ignorant that existing democracy has far out- 
stepped the narrow and reactionary idea of right 


—that no longer in the hands of mate. 


ahe is 
rialisam—that she has inscribed on her flag, God 
and the People—that the word duty has aprung 
up to aggrandize the question, and endue it with 
all the sanctity of a religions source—to be igno- 
rant of La Mennais, of the prineipal political 
schools of his own country, and of the entire 
associations of other lands, that have for their 
point of departure the ideas we have set forth. 
Neither can it be allowed, as we have already 
remarked, to separate, one by one, for the pur. 


‘ , ' : : 
pose of refuting, the elements of a complex idea, 


without taking into account what may proceed 
from their combination : 


ing the substances composing a medicine, and 


for it ia not by analya- 


discovering each to be pernicious or inefhicacious, 
that we form our opinion of its value. 
The sovereignty of the individual ia legiti- 
mate, 

The sovereignty of the people is legitimate. 


For there is a sphere of action, springing en- 


tirely from the individual, which lives in him, 
having respect to the personal wants of his 
wnvsical and ioral lite; and for these it is ne 
cessary that the individual sovereignty exercise 


iteell 


Lod there isa aphere of aociaL action, pring ny 


reely. 


from the ideas of country and nationalitv—from 


a common aim -from the itai prineipie ‘ f a&sO- 


ciation, internaily and externally applied ; and for 


these it is Necessary that the aocial sovere 


he admitted and exercised without obstacle :-—hbut 


gnty 


the social sovereignty cannot reside in a fraction 


of the society, but in the whole. 

These two spheres apring from a pr neiple— 
from a superior law, reflected in the conscience 
of the individual, for individual aets—in the 
conscience of the reunited nation, for social acta. 

Now then, is it good, as to the acts of indi- 
vidual life, that the individual himself intervene 
to watch, a8 far as in him, te the suppert and 
amelioration of the means necessary to his ac- 
complishing them unfettered ? 

ls it good, as to the acts of the social life. that 
society itself intervene to watch that they be 
accomplished with the least possible departure 
from the superior moral law—the primitive source 
of all sovereignty ” 


Or, is it better fur the one and for the other, 
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that a very small minority, chosen by the } ne 
of birth or fortune, be intrusted t¢, fulfil om 
function of surveillance, without test. . 
control, save that of violence, 

Save, we say, that of violence; for. jn fact, thes 
no minority ean abolish—it is the BOC® Of Pp 
volutions, and it is also the only one that th, 
adversaries of Democracy, by, we know not» 
fatal blindness, open to the people: ¢h 
approve it—-for every revolution a: 
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Withons 


hat 
oP oem 
CON plished 
is with them legitimate, and a passage ia ty ky 
found in M, Guizot’s pamphlet, admitt ng it es 
right.* | 

Such is the way in which « ry conscient, 


writer shonld state the question, vhen os} 


wine ¢ 
treat of universal suffrage and “ Democracy » 
Modern Communities.” Tostate itas MG 


yn thea re adler, 


a! 


does. 18 to der f 


mich th hie ne rer 
demned to eay nothing nseful. 


When the question shall 
stated and 


have heen 


the 
resolved, it will remain to examine 
what is the hest organization to conciliate and 
harmonize the two spheres ; and then, whieh i 
path for 
throwing more and more of the light of the 
the 
wander from it as littl 
The sol 


first question will be a plan of organization 


the speediest and most efficacious 


severeign moral law on soule of men, sw 
thot the People may 


ind As seldom a8 possible. tion of the 


that of the second, a plan of general education 
this at the 
we were only desirous of 


We are not going to enter on 


moment : 


present 
proving that M, Guizet has not even thought of 
it, and that, consequently, his pamphlet, trans 
lated, retranslated, and be-praised, cannot fur. 
abstract 
advance the discussion a single step. 


nish a single idea, or practica, te 


We will proceed to his conclusions, and we 
may then ask what may he learned from them:— 


Permanent unity of social Opinion repre- 
sented by the government!’ Who does not 
e * } 

desire this’ But a few questions necessarily 


Does 
present °—D)id it exist in France eight years 


present themselves: this unity exist at 
ayo, when a revolution exploded that vou ap 
plaud 7—W hat guarantee do you give us, other 
than the individual sorereignty of your own 
intelligence, that it exists at the present hour? 
— Does a government represent the unity of the 
social tendency when it is in a state of per 
manent struggle, and when millions proclaim 
the contrary 7——Who guarantees, who verines 
this representation, when the majority is ¢& 
prived of all means of so doing 7—What pre 
tection do you furnish to the nation agains 
monopoly, against the substitution of the ends 
of private interest, of the wishes of a privileged 
class—against the substitution of these for t* 
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©“ Permanent and universal rights are all centre 


in the right ef obeying only euch dispensations * are 
justand wise. Variable rights are all comprised 18 o 
right of suffrage,—that is to say, im the right of —_ 
judgment, directly er idireetiy, upon the wisdom : 
laws and government."__P. 42. Thus, disobedience * 


placed in a more favourable condition than the ¢t7 
of the wherefore we find ourselves compelled to disobey. 
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reneral good, and the advancement of the renera! 


interest > 
h pare questions a ” - 
« Respect for public authorities | Who does 


> But is it not necessary to 
ll their dixspensations are fust and 


. 
- 


mot desire this 
secortain that 2 
wine * le ari 13 ; i 

ge hordination of individual inclinations to 
the la® Who does not desire this? But is 
swat bevond all things, necessary to see whether 
hn mower that makes the law he legitimate > Ts 
» the law the prerogative of sovereignty 


‘ ~ *ny : + . 7 
eource oOo enyereignty the very 


iy c not th: 


enestion at reste 
Partition of rights according to eanacity | 
woti_-very well: but here arise a crowd of 
e What is capacity > Is it intellige oO 
i ey > Who ic tn moneure Cana : 
What is te be t} ‘ stand rd . WV or! . pubiie, 


ecial works? Whoso fit a judge as society’ 
If the power of varions abilities, some law mnet 
he defined for its application? And where is 
the college to which we can blindly counhde that 
function ° {re we to take the tax collector's 
list as the just valuation of the human faculty 

and translate intellect into pounds ? 

To these questions, M. Guizot ofers no reply. 
Thus much the oracle utters—divine it whe 
can :— 

« The capacity here spoken of, is not merely 


MRS BROUGHTON’S SIX YEARS RESIDENCE IN 


Anovt the beginning of the present century, 
Henry Sianv ford Bianck'ley, hsq ’ held the Al- 
peintment «f his Britannic Majesty s Agent and 
Conee!.General at Algiers. then an important 
ind delicate post Ii 
Mr Blanckley seems also to have held a ceneral 
He was 

highly popolar publie funection- 
on all emergencies with remarkable 


It is, however, with h's 


withoat cefinite duties. 


superintendence inthe Mediterranean. 


4 ‘ Ns 


TA ans P| . . 
CP ANG COOG sense, 


lady ehas ’ . 
MV that we are principally concerned. Mrs 
Rianckley and her little dauchter venetian sad 
Ss alg CT 1itbIG Gaugcntlers aceompan Cu 
+) ’ . wo 
h¢ * ‘ i“ spiel il os . ieee 
: Consu! to Aigiers: and, Guring a six years 
r ne ' 4 hI 
Nide cre the e ~ f ke j i a Gi rt TN) t gv. how. 
we heed : : 
ever brie! @vert important occurrence, end 
we . ‘ . : LA 
‘ ery st gnevelity, in a land where all was 


r . — — r , 
hew, strance, and wonderful; and where, from 
} 


the public situation of her husband, and the per- 
1 . - . . 
0 succession of visiters, at a period when the 
anise 
Wet 


iterranean was crowded with Algerine ro- 
vers, with British ships, and those of every na- 
» Aundant scope was afforded to a fluent and 
rely pen. Native characters and custome, traced 
lady having such admirable opportunities 
“F Close and continued observation, form, how- 
*rer, the charm of Mrs Blanckley’s journal ; to- 
eether with the circumstances of domestic life in 
§ heterogeneous household. com posed of natives 
f bali the ¢; untries of Southern Europe, be- 
— and Aigerines. Tbe extrac te from 

VY would often be imperfect or unintelli- 
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lhe , 2 ? = } swale ~ . 
that of intellectual developement, or the posses. 


ove “wy . . : } } : . 
< n at +} or oh .e part? 1:9r ‘ane 4» ° rt is A 
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neous authority, habitual situation, and nefwrai 
acquaintance with the different interests to be 


regulated : in fact, a certain ageregate of fren! 
ties, knowledge, and method: of action, whic? 
animate the whole man; and which decide wit! 


more certainty than his spirit alone upon his 


cours Oo cone ct. and the uce } sys} hy Ww! 


make of power.’ —P. 48 
What a precise dennition of t!? CAPACILV Tor 
R erector VV at atoundation [for n rove 


system of government 


And, apace atterse ards :—* Ite mohte af enf 
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iS Weli or badly defined in is laws: ~ that 
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stency ornnest nady ~unaer th hand of its govern 


— 9 al v» 1 P , y* 9 - . 
ment. ’—TP. 44 What a splendid discovery 


We will take our lear eo Ni Gruizot with one 
more extract. to which our readers will be, by 
thie time, prepsred to vield « hearty assent 
“Tt cannot be that truth imposes upon man so 
much confusion, impossibility, and incoherence. 


__P 93 
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ALGIERS 


gible, save for the commentaries and explana. 
tions of the editor of the book. Mrs Brought 
the danghter of the author, who, thongh a child 
in years, when her parente resided at Algiers, be 
her vivacious reminiscences nS 5 ea not a 
little of beauty and interest to her mothers nar 
rative. Let us give an example. 
The Der 
though, on his offering bim hee hand te salute, Mr B. re. 
Going m&, 


received Mr BRianckiev vers gramousiy, ai. 


spectfuiiy, but, in the @rmest manner, dec 
ae being an bomage he oni¥ tel Gue to his own Sovereign 
The Dev locked earnestly at bom, 8h: et the cragomen 
interpreted Mr B.'s answer, tbe 
out his hand, and shook Mr B.'s verve bearti!' 

Mrs Bri ig? ton adds :— 

From that moment was my dear father’s popularit: 
established. His grecious and firm deportment, his fine 
countenance and neble presence, ensured universal respect 

The Dey understood good manners, and aiso 
what was due to himsel/, 

Shortly after Mr B."s return from the palace, the Dey 
sent an officer to present his compliments, and a poor fe- 
male slave, (with a lovely infant in her arms) to Wait 
upon me, Poor helpless unfortunste, che appears uns bie 
to do anything for berself ot child. They had just been 
brought in by an Algerine cruiser, which had captured 
them when on their passage from Geeta to Leghorn, 
whither she wae going to rejoin ber husband. She te a 
pretty girl of only eeventern, her poor babe but three 
months old. Her whole wardrole was matched from her 
as their perquisite, by the crew of the verse! that captured 
ber. Her money and jewels failing tothe Dey's share, 
he has, out of compliment to me, given orders that all the 
latter shall be restored, that by their sale ebe may be en- 
abled to purchase clothing. This te the Gret instance 


good-) umourecis heid 
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ever known of anch an act of mercy, and it is considered 
a mark of high consideration to the British Consul and 
nation, 

“ 21 6¢ Now. 1806,—We were awakened by hearing a 
royal salute fired, on the Niger frigate anchoring inthebay. 
Captain Hillyer has been sent by Lord Collingwood with a 
watch for the Dey, and he accompanied Mr Blanckley to 
the palace to present it. It is much to be lamented that 
so trumpery a present should have heen sent, since it is 
to be feared, that far from its being a benefit in promot- 
ing feelings of good-will towards our nation, it may very 
probably have a very opposite effect.” 

On Mr B.'s presenting it to the Dey, he drew it from 
the case. and twisting it between his thumb and finger, 
eved it with the most contemptuous expression of coun- 
tenance, and calling to his head cook, (who, it appears, is 
a person of consequence in his household,) gave it to him, 
waving that he made him a present of if, a8 1f was more 
fit for Aim than Ffimse f. Me 8, and Capt. Hillyer were 
much mortified, and join in regretting that these matters 
were not better understood at home. 

The sort of entertainment which the reader 
nay expect from this new Lady Mary Wortley, 
vith much of her sprightliness and with goodness 
of heart to which she was alien, may be surmised 
from the following passage :— 

[ understand our dragoman, Rais Ali, was married 
last might, althongh he says that he had no intention of 
the kind owoor three days ago. He isa strange being. 
He served several years in our navy, where he acquired 
his present refined knowledge of the English janguage. 
Che name he bore was Tom Lee, He professes himself 
to be 4 most devoted admirer of the English, more eape- 
ially of the ladies of that country. 

The three sailora are returned : the prize had disap- 
peared, | have ordered each of the poor fellows 4 snit of 
inen, and [ have had beds made up for them, which they 
stand in sreat need of, is they nave heen lying on the 
are sround ever since they left their ship. 

Chis morning, [| remarked that Rais Ali had a large 
key stuck in his sash, and inquired what it belonged to, 
de said it was the key of his house. ‘“* What! have you 
ocked up your wife 7°" ** Yes.”? ** And who with her ?”’ 

Ih ' nobody but the eat. T go to-day to buy her a 
dlave.”” [| pitied the poor bride so mueh, that I offered 
‘opay hera visit, at which the Rais ippeared much 
jleased.”’ 

oth Non, 1806.—T went according to my promise, to 


yay my wedding visit to Rais Ali's wife, but found that he 


wi rie mt iifilied hia intention of pure nasing heran at- 
erdant or jhe unlocked i door himeelf, let ua in, and 
ishered us up stairs, Where we found the lady in lonel 

’ deur She was literally laden with pearls. and 
ippeared very passive and contented, merely staring at 
is. She had on ahigh gold fillagree cap, from which 


vere suspended on each ade of her face long rows of 
year's, with many of whieh her neck waa completely 
Phe dress of the locked-up lady is minutely 
ieseribed = bit as we believe it is she that figures 
n the fr ntisplece of the book, we shall skip 
that. When the visiters had satisfied their 
curiosity, the silent bride was again locked up. 
very frequent occurrences of those days were, 
the Alyerine cruisers bringing in captured ves- 
sels, with their crews and passengers as slaves, — 
and romantic stories of this sort abound in Mrs 
Blanckley's diary. One strange tale of a bean- 
tiful Mrs Farara, born at Minorca, of English 
parents, left an orphan at an early age, and mar- 
ned to an Algerine merchant, who treated her 
il, completely realizes in its sequel the prophecy 
in (ruy Mannering. A wandering Gitana, or 
female gipsy, looking hard at Mrs Farara’s beau- 
tiiul infant, said——* It will be well for you if you 


| pass your fourth birth-day.” The slayog po 
2 


the woman from the door, and, in th 
told the mother the fatal prediction, From the: 
day she constantly declined accepting the ny 
tations of the Consular families, by whom the 
was much heloved and respected, One day the 
lady of the American Consul, who was the « ana 
of the wife of General Washington. and had 
been brought up in his farnily, went to be 
friend, Mrs Farara, determined to carry her ar 
the Signior back todinner. Mrs Farara wae ore 
vailed on by great importunity, her hyshe: 
joining inthe request; and the party mount 


i - 


fir ange, 


ite 
of the Consul, The tale is wild and afferting 
but it appears perfectly well authenticated 

Bnt ere they had reached it, what were the Door ms 
ther’s feelings of self-reproach and regret, wher 


their mules, and set off for the country resides 


rahe pe. 
collected that this was the hb rth-day of her precions 
child 3; that thie day completed hia fourth year, Om: 
why then had she heen induced ta leave him? The giper's 
prediction was not yet fuifilied, and surely will not be 
now, added she, as she strove to amile, in answer to some 
remark of one of her companions, Again, let me repeat 
this is not an imaginary story, but one which [ have ofter 
heard repeated by more than one witness of this sad, but, 
vias! trne event; and need I add, that the sorrowfy! im. 
pression with which [ heard the circumstances related 
has not ceased to keep alive in my recollection all the af. 
fecting details. 

So careful was every individual of the family in erm. 
pathizing with the strict ordera of the sheent parents, 
that they each strove who could best watch over the pre. 
cions child; and the most confidential persons of th 
household, the two sericanos or clerks, had desired that 
the Cartssima Piccola might play about the counting. 
house, that they might he enabled faithfully ta falfil their 
promise of Watching over his safety. The playful hey 
scrambled up the back of their chairs, pinched their hair, 
then tried to snatch the paper they were writing upor 


from beneath their pens; their desks were pl iced paral ¢ 


; 
te each other; they ceased from writing and gazed, ad. 
miring hia playfulness; instinctively they both took up 
their pen-knives to mend their quilla, when, strange, a: 
ful fatality! the devoted child, in piayful defianes, a! 
tacked one of them, who in retarn pretended to stab his 


with his penknife; he turned to his other guardian, whe 


is thonughtlessly did the same, and the blooming bor f 
upon its blademmit pierced his littie heart, 1 he dire fore 
bodings of the Gilana were realized, and the disconsoae 
parents were forever bereft of their only child, 

The marriage of the daughter of the Cadi— 
aloy ely widow of nineteen—at which Mrs Blanck 
ley attended, gives her an opportanity of de- 
scribing the wedding customs of the country. 
She was astonished and dazzled by the profusion 
of jewels worn by the ladies. They were quite 
as fair as Europeans, and many of them beaut- 
ful. Nothing could exceed their courtesy, snd 
the politeness of the reception they gave the 
English lady. The bridegroom was a4 middle. 
aged, one-eyed Turk. Before the bride *# 
introduced to him, she literally ataggered under 
he weight of the ornaments heaped upon her, 
and required two attendants to support her 
head. A visit which Mrs Blanckley and her 
little daughters made to the wife of the Dey, * 
still more oriental, and like an Arabian tale. 

She received us very graciously ; indeed, most kindly. 
Her father was also present, and met us at the entrasc®. 
He led us up stairs, and introduced us ; and, as be 
lingua Franca pertectly, and | begin to @ " 
very well, he acted as my interpreter, Her Majesty * 
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js twenty-three years of age, very pleasing in 
* aan ent unaffected in hermanners. She has two 
dren, both girls. We dined there; a vast variety 
, dishes 0! ment, poultry, pastry, and sweetmeats, suc- 
phe each other. Each dish was placed separately upon, 
low silver and mother-of-pearl table. 1 was 
red with cushions; but the children were quite 
sdeots at sitting In the Moorish fashion, which we al! 
iatigered, in eating out of the same dish. The Sultans 
sppeared much gratified at the admiration (which 1 could 
nat restrain) with which I observed the splendidly em- 


gern nankins whict were placed on out laps, ws ale, 


tue aul 


bap 
eee curious rosewood spoons, tipped with amber, wit! 
whch we were served ; and she afterwards presented me 
eith three of the former, richly embroidered in go 
wiver, and varions coloured silks, on a curiously wrou 
en ground, and with ten spoons similar to those we 
hed cond lj understand that it is contrary to the Aloo 
Vnesnimans [0 eat O1 drink out of siiver, althoue! 


have mot any SS uple to have articles ot furniture 


- es costiv material. l Was perfectiv astor «) eu 
gt deur o j hehy ld. VA her Wwe entered t} ‘ 

room i fi which che Sultana rece ved us, jewels we estrewed 
all over the carpet, W hich was of cut y ely et. Im A pattern 


of the mchest flowers, and most varied coloure. Before 
we left this room. to go to that in which we dined, some 
wantiful-looking women (who appeared to be her favour. 
~ attendants, and who Sidi Cadua told me wer 
(organ slaves) gathered up these treasures, and placed 
them on the shelves of two glass cabinets that stood 
aminst the wall at onr backs. In the centre of this 
amarument was a shallow recess, and on its walls were 
hanging severai pistols and swords, whose handles ana 
wabhards were entirely covered with diamonds. At the 
pasite end of the room from where we were seated. was 
ag) t four-post Furopean-shaped bedstead, on which wer 
paond four mattrasses of gold brocade, and the curtains 
were made of bine tiffany, embroidered with gold sprigs. 
My Blova best gave the Dev's eldest daughter a toy watch. 
wih which she was delighted 

me aay oO the British Consul was a none 


y 


é most loval and patriotic of the English 
women of those | \ 4] days, and the most devoted 
oe Wives, Her feelings were according!y often 
excited and interested by those delicate public 


am in which Mr Blanekley’s devotion to his 
\wereign, and zeal tor the honour of England, 


caged hin But these transactions, how irm- 


ortant soever at the time, and t} ough high! 


hourahle ta the acto have sunk into come 

arative « vion: while the record of Mrs 

mancaleys domestic and social existence, and 

te fond reminiscences of her daughter, of bright 
} 


‘Happy davs, long since elapsed, remain fresh 
and engaging as ever. The families of the dif- 
‘erent Consuls of Algiers may be taken as repre- 
rental ves of their different nations in character 
“a@Mmanners. Those of the French and Ame- 
mean Consuls appear to be fixed with peculiar 
tenacity in the affectionate memory of Mrs 
Broughton. (ne dav the French Consul invited 
her Consuls and their families to a grand 
*tertainment in honour of the Emperor, then 
nthe first flush of the imperial dignity. The 
“yal Englishwoman writes :—‘ Mr Blanckley is 
Wt a little puzzled, as he says drinking the 
wurper's health is perfectly impossible—for no- 
ming shall prevail upon him to act the hypo- 
ite. —“ Mr Blanckley” escaped the infliction, 
Need the opportunity to visit the Balearic 
, “8 on officia] business ; but his lady and 

y went to the fete, and she exultingly seys 


+>. 
‘ @ of 


| 
amy 


At c.even OGi0CK there was @ brilliant dis- 
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' play of fireworks, during which s machine, on 


which the French colours were suspended, 
caught fire, and we had the pleasing satisfaction 
of seeing them burnt and fall tothe ground, It 
augurs well.” This good lady was, at the same 
time, sincerely attached to her Gallic friends, 


whose history exhibits one more instance of 


those numerous vicissitudes of fortune, of which 
so many have been displayed among the satel- 
lites of Napoleon. Mrs Broughton tells the 
story of the French Consul’s family very plens- 
Ingiy. She does not seem to be aware of the 
alleved fact that Buonaparte himsel! first) paid 


his addresses to the future wife of his brother. 


In these davs co Ts ¢ ase, deat Madame de ‘Thatn. 
ville, was, in the fullest sense of the word, a charming 
woman. She was by birth a Mademoiselle Clery, cousin. 

ran to dem Alatestes s theone witea Toseph Buona. 


pirte, or (as my dear mother would name him) the mock 
h nye Of Spain, and the other, her sister, still a tona fa 
queen, Viz7,, the consort of Bernadotte, the present King 
Charles of Sweden. These ladies were the daughters of 
a banker ot Marseilles, of great wealth and respectalalicy, 
and their alliance was considered a very desirable one try 
both the brother and followers of General Buonaparte, 
as | believe Napoleon then only was, 

Madame de Thainville. from her alliance with the 
Imperial Court, was, when in Paris, dance dans le erand 
monde, and it mav be supposed, that, to one so fally suited 
by tuste end apeclination to delight in all the gateties and 
splendid elegance ot that bright period of the Court of 
the n ayninficent N ipoleon, the COMPA! atively monetonoeus 
and gutet St\ le of the Furopean Borie t(s Al Aly ers could 
not have had sufficient charms to win her from Paris. 
Paris ' who, that bas lived there long enough to feel the 
fuil strength of the regret o: all, who by birth or adop- 
tion have claimed it as their home, will not understand 

magi ot that word Paris ! ce cher Paris! a nea 
ron tel oue Parts and, therefore, the grentest part of 
Madame de Thainville’s life was passed in that fase. 
nating region, Ww here sleo she had a strong sdditionni tre, 
as her on’yv son and her eldest daughter were both heft at 
schools there M. de Thainville rorned her whenever he 
was at liberty to do so, and she always returned with 


her arrival Was 


him for a few months to Algiers, where 
hailed with great delight byw all her more stationary 


frends: nor could the sincerity of her female ones be 


doubted, tor amiable and charmante as she Was, Be Als 
Was { eit gu { MIG THe ith fers (sh «i rae cron . ate 
everuy ¢ i ne he (Tig reo THOR, ahe failed net tO Com? S. 
sionate them in their exile, for most hindly and good 


naturediy did she execnte all their commissions, fo Uthat 
furepean Algerine belies (uniess an bngieh cruiser 
happened to capture the iast chet da avre of the Parmian 
ariistes On theit vovage) were fat more fashionally attired, 
in accordance to the taste of the undispated emporium of 
fashion, than even the most celebrated London leaden 
and secilem of it, who in those glorious days were restricted 
to follow their own tastes, and sighed in vain for a cops 
of Le Journal des Modes, Of Madame de Thainville’s 
youngest daughter, the lovely fascinating Irene, 1 retaim 
a very affectionate and sisterly recollection. She was ay 
sister's and my most favourite playfellow ; but we have 
never met since, although a few streets or miles have for 
years only separated us ; for both the Diles de Thainville 
made a determination, as firm as it was cerpiy Orpiored 
by all, who loved them for their own as well as their 
parents’ sakes, that they never would, in their reduced 
circumstances, have any intercourse with, nor even be 
seen by those who had known them in their days of pro. 
sperity. Their mother was our constant visiter in Paris, 
after mine bad succeeded im discovering ber, alas’ most 
bumble abode; but never could we prevail on ber daugh-. 
tere either to receive our visite of accept our inmvitatoons. 
Nor was such their comduct to us alone; the rule was 
invariable towards all their former fnends, not even 


| excepting their father's vice-consul, who had resided in 
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their family for years, and loved them as his own children, 
I cannot bear to dwell on the sad reverses of this poor 
family, or I could relate a tale of wo, Both M. and 
Mme are no more, and their children are lost to me ; 
but should they yet survive, they have my earnest prayers 
for their peace and welfare. 

We have seen Mrs Blanckley and her daugh- 


ters visiting the beantiful wife of the Dey; but 
the final exit of that Sovereign, and the acces. 
sion of a new one, was quite as summary, though 


not so agreeable as a morning visit. 

“7th Nor. 1808,—Our janizary, Sidi Hassan, retnrned 
from townin great consternation, and came into the draw- 
ing-room, saying that the Turks had risen, and were going 
to kili the Dey. Our dragoman, Rais Ali, has taken 
sanctuary in our house.® Further accounts, about eleven 
o'clock, were sent to us from town, saying that the Pacha 
Achmet was shot on the terrace of a house belonging toa 
Jew, when endeavouring to escape; he had sneceeded in 
running over the terraces of several houses from the 
palace of his wife, to which he had first escaped ; and on 
being pursued thither, he got upon the terrace, and trom 
thence over several others, nnti! he was shot through the 
body and leg, hy a very young Turk. He was then by 
the soldiers dashed from the terrace into the atreet s and 
they cut off his head, and carried it toshew the new Dey, 
hix successor, who is called Ali Pacha. 

* In the evening we heard that everything was quite 
quiet, and the usual order restored in town. 

“ 26th.—Sidi Cadua, father-in-law to the late Dev, 
Achmet Pacha, and the proprietor of our garden, has 
heen stripped of al! his immense property and possessions, 
with the single exception of this garden, and had been 
thrown into prison; but on the day of Bairam (the 
Mahomedan feast answering to our Easter) he was 
restored to liberty. Our janizary, Sidi Hassan, at my 
desire, called upon him yesterday, and found the vener- 
able old man seated upon a sheep skin, which alone re. 
placed all the beantiful carpets and splendid cushions 
with which he had previously been surrounded. He was 
very grateful for the coffee and other necessaries which I 
had ventured to send him by Hassan. Such are the 
Viciasitudes of life under thia government, 

* [ have, in secrecy, been informed, that in addition 
to the many tyrannical measures which have of late 
caused so much misery, it is suspected that to-morrow 
there will be more bloodshed; but [ hope (however un- 
worthy of governing the expected victim is) that the 
shove plot will be checked, The public news is, that 
Sidi Omar, the very Turk at whose marriage with the 
Cadi’s daughter we were present, and who had, fora 
length of time back been concerned in a consp racy with 
the present Dey, Ali Pacha, has been put to death, “his 
Sidi Omar being a man of great influence with the late 
government, Ali, to ensure his co-operation in placing 
him (Ali) at the head of the Regency, had promised that 
he would reward him by bestowing upon him the next 
post in honour and dignity in the country. After Ali 
was firmly established on the summit of his desires, Sidi 
Omar claimed his expected reward, and the Pacha in 
return presented him with a commission, naming him 
Caid or governor of some distant town and province, 
Sidi Omar was so enraged at the appointment falling so 
far short of his expectations, that before the face of the 


* Complete anarchy was consequent upon a revolution 
taking place, and until a new Dey was elected by the 
janizaries, All the Moors and Jews were at the mercy 
of the ruthless soldiery, and any one who had reason to 
fear or suspect that he had an enemy among that lawless 
body, sought to hide his person and pelf from their re. 
searches, until the reign of misrule ceased, by the ascen- 
sion of the green standard of the Prophet on the terrace of 
the palace, which announced that a new Dey was seated 
on the warm seat of his massacred predecessor. Probably 
our heroic dragoman might have had some reason to 
induce him, by seeking the protection of the British Con- 
sulate, to prove that he agreed in Shakspeare's definition 
of the better part of valour. The Jews invariably paid 


a large ransom tu avvid a general pillage. 
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| Janizaries prostrated at their devotions ina field a 
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Pacha, he tore the commission in pieces, and, leaving 4 
palace, stirred np several Turks, his adherents, t» whe. 
lion. On this plot being discovered by the Dey's erin 
the conspirators were seized and bastinadoed, ana rae 
them died in consequence ; Sidi Omar alone WAS strong’, 
and, sad torelite, I hear that he was betrayed ty ¢) m 
by his own sister-in-law. She is in great fayony bev 
the Dey at present, having become acjuainted with » 
the details, and even knoweth the name of the Turk wh... 
they intended to have placed on the throne and 
proves to be too influential to suffer with his parti: 
This Brutus-like lady is, without exception, the prettleg 
woman | ever saw; and the recollection of her mild 
gentle aspect, with the knowledge of the part ghe 
acted, tends much to excite my wonder. 

30th Nov, 1608.—Sidi Cadua is again in Prisor 
consequence of the dragoman of the late Achmet Pari, 
who made his escape to Gibraltar, writing to the Dey, ay 
seven quintals® and a half or gold, and two sarmasof by 
liants, were concealed under ground. A black man, lave: 
Sidi Cadua, who was brother-in-law to the nosesees 
and father-in-law to Achmet Pacha, impeached his mast 
and accused him of knowing where these treasures we, 
buried, This Sidi Cadua denied; and alas, alae! ey 
the poor widow, (whom J visited and witnessed in +. 
enjoyment of regal splendour,) she too has been (dread 
to think of it!) subjected to the bastinacdo, to force her 
reveal that of which she declares herself ignorant—‘ wher 
the treasure is.” The late Dey’s head piscary has ale 
from being involved in a similar suspicion, heen t). 
morning hanged, after receiving, in the course of the las 
two days, a thoneand strokes of the bastinade.” 

Such is a revolution in Algiers, or the mas 
features of one, Truly the European residents 
need not have lacked sensations, Sometime: 
too, an earthquake varied their feelings, In the 
fifth month of his reign, this Ali Pacha was 
poisoned, and the European Consuls paid thei 
respects to a new Dey, also named Ali, 

“65th March 1800.—1 understand that a cup of « Ie, 
containing the powder of ground diamonds, a mest efx. 
tual poison, (7) wasotferedto the late unfortunate Pacha. o 
of respect, as they said; but he refused to drink it, saying 


* 


; 


se/ 


oe 


that he did not choose to be accessory to his own dea 
He theretore politely declined the honoui which tae Torks 
intended him, preferring rater te be led out by the 
chaousses, like a culprit, to the usnal place of execu! 
where he was strangled. A. distinetion was, howe 
made in his case, as he was strangled at once, instead eo! 
undergoing the usual refinement of cruelty, in being tw 
revived by a glass of water, and only effectually executes 
the third time that the x is applied.” 
Mrs Broughton refers, we presume, toa perio 


prévious ty this, when she relates the preparat 


hbowstri 


ceremonies— 

One morning, shortly after day-break, when my dearr¥ 
father was proceeding to town, preceded, as usual, 
Sidi Hassan, and unaccompanied by any other ateensent 
he was mnch astonished at seeing a great numer 


‘th 


back of this old house, Whilst he gazed at them, ther 


simultaneously arose, and drawing their attaghans, swan’ 
them round their heads, and then appeared to be utter: 
ing some solemn oath or invocation. Before BY taiber 
had time to inquire from Sidi Hassan the explanation © 
so strange a circumstance, the latter had fallen us 
a line with him, and in an earnest whisper said, © °¥ 
nore Console, look only before you, and hastes yo 
horse's pace; and, for the love of God ! let me entrea! ‘. 
I. S.gnore Console will allow what he has ¥! 
be as if he had not seen it.” He then instantly resumed 
his usual distance in advance of my father. as 
On their reaching town, Sidi Hassan appe* ° 
ously to avoid being left for an instant alone pony 
father; but as he was equally desirous to receive 
explanation of the mysterious occurrence, he at at 
sent for him. On entering the apartment, the jaa 
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with a decision of manner most unlike that in which he 
fore addressed his master, interrupted him by 

ring, in a deprecating tone, “ Signore, you have seen 
eubing ;—and as 1 would sue for my life, so let me, with 
urge you not to ask measingle question. 

all be at liberty to answer, you will have 
sxbing to learn.”’ He then impressively put up five of 
vg Engers, and added, ** cingue line —five moons, After 
vee interview, with the exception of a certain trace of 
anit yisible in his countenance, and a srriousness of 
oanntl evineing gteat inquietude, Sidi liassan, to all 
sepearance, fully acted up to the advice he gave. This 
__-grreace took place very shortiyv after the accession of 
vp aimost imbecile successor of Achmet Pacha ;—and 
vractiy at the expiration ot the five months, Ali Pacha 
eos offered a diamond-powder-seasoned cup of coffees, to 
which he, however, preferred submitting to the bowstring. 
Then, for the first time, Hassan broke through his sel!. 
oposed silence, How far it had beer altogether volun- 
arr is uncertain, and raising up the same number of 
Console, was I] not right? But 
to remember, 


bad ever be 


gis 
When | sb 


nngersy sud, * Signo) 


pren now let me entreat you, sii, that you 
aw nothing. 

“An M. Arago,” whose name is new better 
known both in Europe and Africa, chanced at that 
neriod to seek refuge in Algiers, in an attempt 
io reach his own country, after having been 
driven from Spain, whither he had zone on some 
scientific pursuit. Tle had a British passport; 
but the new Dev refused to let the Frenchman 
go, even although he could shew Ning George's 
Seal on his passport. He said ** that no French- 
man should leave his kingdom: and that if he 
wished to find the longitude, &c., he might take 
his spy-glass, and go up one of the mountains in 
the vieinity, which would answer his purpose 
quite as well as any other part of the world.’ 

However, the enlightened prince at last yielded 
toimportunity, and M. Arago was permitted to 
eave Algiers. 

At this period, there was in Algiers one of 
those seli-devoted and apostolic Roman Catholic 
priests, whose exalted lives shed lustre upon 
their faith. Padre Guiseppe was an universal 
favourite; and Mrs Blancklew’s diarv only ex- 
presses the general ' 
regret for him. 

“Sth Jan. 1811.—Poor Padre Guiseppe, I am distressed 
rs ‘ear, has a pleurisy ; and the ignorant and obstinate 
extors, who bleed on ev ery unnecessary occasion, retuse 
‘aking blood from this geod man. 


sentiment of affection and 


] am truly distressed and 
“appyon his account, and join my prayers to the many 
which doubtless ascend from the innermost hearts of the 
jowr slaves, to whom he has indeed been pas‘or, father, 
ted friend, in thie moral desert, 
Pierson . The extreme unction has been 
ee nistered to the excellent Padre Guiseppe. Our cook, 
- a Was present, as he had gone to inquire how he 
ino he good mam recognised him, and sent by him 
; pects and his blessing tousall. The prayers and 
oan of the righteous avail much, How much do I 
wee humane, the charitable, the man of God, 
rie wae Jesuis, is no more. He, at eight o'clock 
heeeen® —- his soul into the hands of his Ke- 
May = , ™ he imitated to the utmost of mortal power, 
mayen a be influenced by his holy example, and may 
atiption like his! My heart is afflicted beyond de- 
utalees a unspeakable loss the poor slaves have 
il ay the Almighty in his mercy make it up 
“% 
a -— ~~ husband was so much affected at the loss of 
hie member of society, that the gout attacked 
Momach ; but, thanks be te Ged! some ether I gave 
ly removed it. [ find the mortal remains 


. . 
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of the venerable man connot be interred to-day, (a9 is the 
custom among the Roman Catholics in warm climates, ) 
on account of the Moorieh feast, and the great concourse 
of people at Bab-el-Onate—the gate which leads to the 
Christian cemetery. The Guardian Pacha came to see 
Mr B. this evening, and, at my request, he assured me 
that all the slaves shall attend the Mara’out Padre 
Guiseppe to his grave; and he sdded, that he thanked me 
for telling him how to testify the respect he felt for this 
very good man. 

“8A Jan —All the Consuls attended the funeral of 
the worthy Padre—Mr i). acted as Mr B.'s representa. 
tive. ‘There is scarcely a dry Christian eye in Algiers.’ 

Mrs Breughton fills up her mother’s outline, and 
Padre 
Gruiseppe arrived at Algiers in the prime of life, 


we are tempted by her e simtls pieture, 


and inthe habit of a religious order, many years 
before this time. 

From the instant he set his foot upon its shore, his 
every moment had heen devoted to the eervice of his 
nnfortunate brethren in the bonds of slavery; but he 
brought not alone himself to their relief, but likewise the 
produce of the saleo! all lis great landed estates which 
he had sold, that he might bestow all that he possessed in 
the rinsouming of as many Christians in Mahomedin bon- 
After thus expend. 
ing all that he possessed, he remained amongst those un. 
fortunates, for whom he had only prayers and consels- 
tions to offer, instructing them by his exhortations, and 
eneouraging them by his holy example, to look beyond 
this state of trial towards that © better and enduring” 
sistent was his whole life, that 
the Mahomedans undeviatingly shewed him the greatest 
respect, and spoke of him with searcely less admiration 
than the Christians. 

lie had three different times had the plague; but as 
long as his streng'h was unexhausted, he ceased not to 
attend tothe bodily as well as the spiritual wants of his 
beloved children—_for so he ever called the objects of his 
The Moors used to think he had a 
I belheve, many ef the poor 
All those free Christians who 


dave as his ample meons could effect, 


heavenly country. So ¢ 


affectionate care, 


charmed life, and, 


slaves 
shared that conviction, 
were disposed to share a portion of this world’s goods 
with ther unheppy co relicionnaires, willingls 
Padre Guiseppe their almoner; from the charitable in 
France he lL. hewise received remittances for the benefit of 
the slaves; 
relieve their temporal necessities, and gladly did he + 


mm ide 


and by these means he was yet enabled to 


IT remember that a gentleman, having visited him, per. 
ceived that he had nothing but a straw i/‘asse to lie on, 


and on leaving his ce bordered 
mattrasses to be sent to the poor (in t 
o!d man, and added half a doven shirts from his own 
wardrobe, A few dave afterwards he repeated his visit, 
but the mattrasses had disappeared. He could not re- 
frain from expressing his surprise to the Padre, * Ob! 
my son, that pai/lacse is a very good bed for me, so | 
wis very glid to send those nice mattrasees to two poor 
suffering old slaves in the Bagnio;"’ and he instantly 
turned the conversation. ‘The disappointed donor after- 
wards, on inquiry, found that the shirts likewise had 
accompanied the bedding. His ever-benevolent and cheer- 
ful countenance never assumed a look of sadness, except 
when, on one of hie children askiag for relief, he could 
but open his fabatiere, and say, ** Alas! my dear son, 
this is all 1 have to-day to offer you ; but let us hope and 
pray the Lord to send us assistanee.”” And ] have heard 
the poor creatures say, that his affrctionate look and 
words failed not to inepire them with submission and 
resignation, as they well knew how constant were his 
persenal privations for their sakes. 

His tabatiere my dear mamma, from the time of her 
first acquintance with him, ever took care should pot be 
empty, as she always furnished it in kind; for she knew 
that money would oftener go to another destination than 
providing for this his single gratification. Hie was a 
tall and moet erect figure, although be was, I believe, 
about eighty years of age, and his countename was most 
benign. He always wore his black religious habit. My 


ll, he went ar iwo good wool 


is world's sener) 
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dearest parenta were never happier than when they wel- 
comed him to their house. Indeed, I believe, the whole 
family felt as if a particular blessing rested pon it whilst 
he was under its roof; and a certain one was surely de- 
rived from the benefit of his pious conversation, divested, 
in our regard, of ail sectariani-m; for nothing was more 
pleasing to him, than to listen to my reading the Freneh 
Testament, when he never failed to impress upon us the 
necessity of attending to its divine precepts. When he 
was expected, an air ¢e fete seemed to pervade the whole 
household ; and when he appeared upen the mule which 
had been sent for him, all our servants pressed around 
him, each anxious for h’s paternal recognition and bene- 
diction, whilst they actually kissed his garments, until 
each in their tarn conld press their lips upon his aged 
hand; and his departure from our house waa attended 
with like demonstrations of love, which, although they, 
in our own case, partook of a different character, were 
not less warinly felt. My morher especially loved him 
with filial affection. 


indeed mourned for him as 4 daughter. 


I have often heard her SAY she had 


Bastinadoing, decimating, and strangulation, are 
such common oecurences in Mrs Blanckley’s jour 
nal, that they fail at last to affect the reader, 
unless attended by some picturesque cireum- 
stance, or from the vietim being a person of rank 
or note, as, for example, the King of the Jews. 

“Sth February.—Onr feelings have been dreadfully 
shocked by hearing that David Baeri, the King of the 
Jews, has been cruelly maseacred at the palace, whither 
he had been sent for, and at first received with apparent 
conrtesy : indeed, the Dey was almest unusually gracious 
during the whole time of the andience, conversing on the 
and it was only on the unfortu- 
uate victim's leaving the barbarous presence, that he had 


most inditferent topics ; 


even @ suspicion of the dreadtul fate to which the «mil- 
ing tyrant had doomed him. As he descended into the 
skiffa of the palace, two of the chionsses seized him, 
Whilst a third, wielding a sabre, but too evidently in- 
formed him of the sentence that had been passed upon 
him, 

This man was assassinated. that the Dey, Ali 


Pacha, might obtain his vast wealth. His brother, 
Jacob Bacri, was benevolently concealed in the 
garden or villa of the British Consul, and many 
of the Jews at this time. found a sanctuary in his 
Ilis home seemed, indeed, ever 


The Dey 


town residence, 
open to the distressed of all nations. 
led a stirring life. 

‘12th March,.— Te news to-day ia, that in conseqnence 
of acommand tramthe Dey, the Bev of Conatantina, Alifa, 
wid his father-in-law, an Arab Sherk, are both strangled, 
is it wae discovered that Marge supplies ot wheat were 
conmatantiy sent by them to the Bey ot Tunis, with whom 
this country is at war, and to the injury of the British 
commerce at ihona, ; ° . , 

* [hth.—The first news this morning was, that our poor 
landlord, Sidi Cadua, had been sent for hy a chaous to the 
palace, where, without inyaccusation, his tarban and sher- 
shea were taken off, he was then dragged to Bab-el-zoon, 
md hanged like a dog. Thus died the head of the most 
noble and ancient Moorish tamily, at seventy years of 
age, whose only crime, it proves, was marrying yesterday 
his only daughter to a Turk, who was hogia at the pa- 
ce in Achmet Pacha’s reign. The two elder sisters be- 
ing now widows, the one of Achmet Pacha, who cannot 
ever marry again, and the other of the late Aga. The 
bridegroom has taken sanctuary in the barracks, The 
body of Sidi Cadua is to remain exposed for three days. 

* The Guardian Pacha called in the evening, but was 
very grave, as are most of the Turks; such arbitrary acts 
cannot be long successful without some change. 

* LWA. A relation of Sidi Cadua’s, the Caid or Gover- 
nor of Tesso, was this morning seized and taken to the 
strangling-house. The plot begins tothicken. I just 
have heard, that fear or policy has caused the Dey to li- 
berate the Caid this evening, His house is sv near ours, 


that we could hear the sound of the women’s rejoicin 
his unhoped-for return ; he caused a sheep to be why 
' before his door, and then distributed to the poor — 
Cadua's body has likewise been allowed to he — 
“ Gith September.—We hear thatthe Dion ysins of 
yesterday condemned a poor Jew to receive twelgs 4... 
dred bastinadoes, for having disturbed the tyrant ™ the 
noise of his hammer during the night. This DOOF eres 
ture had been ordered to continue working during ti 
night by the Lamine della Ricca, or Master of the yy 
who employed him to coin or make money for the 
Government; for which compliance the poor wret 
to receive the enormous sum of three mezunas 
which make a Spanish dollar! 
“Oth, The poor Jew, who was bastinad red. is nor x, 


Algiers 


iv 


s Te 


dead, but has been obliged tosubmit to lose three pou 
of flesh from the part where the bastinadoee wers 
fli ted. . ° m ‘ , 

“ 24th,— When Mr B., &e. &., went to the palace rs. 
morning, to present the present from our King, the fi 
was in the worst poraible humonr, on account of 5 
ing received an answer to the letter which he ‘ 
the King; and scarcely would he credit Mr B. whe 
assured him that he had not received a single line free 
our Government. When a musical ennff-hox, w 
cost £500, wae presented, he asked if the King took } 
for a child, to be pleased with fing, fing, fing, Her 
culed a beantiful cestua, or clasp of brilliants and « 
raids; he also seemed to think very little of a bale 
broad-cloth, but more graciously received some inetre. 
mente of death, viz., a splendidly ornamented brace 
pistola, but peremptorily asked, ‘* Where is the gun thy 
helonga to them 2?" Nosneh thing had heen sent, H 
the same expense been bestowed upon a syalah/y arrang 
present, the interests of our country would have been a. 
vinced, instead of weakened, by the disappointment t« 
harbarian now experiences. Had the opinion of any: 
versed in oriental customs heen taken, a gun, no ma 
of what intrinsic value, (so that it was brilliantly err 
mented, and to match the pistols,) wenld have been + 
instead of the heautiful fing, ting hox, and the neelee 
cestas, The result has been any thing but to inflaene 
the Dey in British favour, , , 

‘* Our chagrin is great at the impolitic conduct of | 
Government, in sending such diasatisfactory, yet exper 
sive presents here, actually casting pearls among swine, 
when an old brig or cutter would have been highly #- 
ceptable, many of which are falling to decay in our pers 


Many little traits of humanity and amave 
feeling among Algerines, Turks, and Jews, » 
well as in their Christian friends, impart a pecs- 
liar grace to this volume. It was the dut 
but still more the inclination of the Hritiah é 
sul and his lady to do good to the many unter! 

sae ‘ F ‘ . as 
nate persons of different Christian nations, ¥ 
captivity and other causes threw upon their 
kindness and compassion. When Mrs Blanchies 
was about to return to England, the guardiat 
Pacha, an excellent heathen, called for he 
She says— 

“ | offered to pay him for the support of some poor - 
slaves a twelvemonth in advance, that they might ate? 
empted from labour. He pushed back the gong 
money I held out to him, saying, * Take back } 4 
money, signora: you have paid too much for those =a 

} ; 
ple already ; and believe, that such is my respect for - 
that whilst | am Guardian Pacha, those old people = 
you have protected shall never undergo any arp 

This worthy man was one of the first of his cogs’ 
men who fell under Lord Exmouth's fre. - ~ a 
He was highly comnected, and his whole life soi 
versation, public and private, proved that — He 
or dishonourable could be associated with “4 a 
would, as | have constantly heard my father ms 
been an ornament and beneour to apy country be os 
He was a most strict Mussulman; yet often, whee ao 
obliged to call up the Christian alaves in the aig? 
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hich the port of Algiers is 
at his own private expense, bestow 
te upon each ot the poor dripping 


she violent hurricanes to Ww 


¢ liable, be wonld, 
, paw of agua ardten 


ero tures : . : 
The servants of the English Consul were gene- 


elie Christian slaves, whose services he hired 
irom their owners. The cook, a faithful and 
tgched creature, named Salvador, belonged to 
‘\e King of the Jews. Mrs Broughton relates 
sat, David Bacri, whose assassination we have 
eoticed, paid her mother ceremonial visits on 
\ew-Year § Day, and other holidays, and made 
sor the usual compliment of declaring all that he 
wecossed was hers— 

When he. in the usual courteous parlance of southern 
forwig eT declared, in paying his compliments to my 
all that he possessed was at her eervice, she 


mar’ beT. that 

over failed. in mood of half seriousness, halt p/arsanterte, 
seay, “| shall be verv glad to take vou at your word ; 
i) tell my cook, Salvador, that he is at liberty. for that 

rom have made a presentof him.’ The repetition of this 


wrle ended by the poor eacgle-killer being restored to 
terty, of which he had heen deprived at the age ot twelve 
ran, under the most afflicting circumstances, 

Salvador had once killed a tame eagle instead 
of aGuinea fowl. 

A respectable old man, a native of Sicily, had, 
with his sons, been captured by an Algerine cor- 
vette. One of the sons obtained employment in the 
family ot Mr Blanckley, who took « warm interest 
othe whole family. Mrs Broughton relates— 

(‘ter manv abortive attempts to propitiate the Dey in 


wife and daughters 


li they possessed in the world, to send the pro- 


whalf ofthe poor old man. whase 


4 wold 
tsto Algiers, in the hone that it might suffice for his 


hved 


wnsom ; thon alas t fell so far short of the 


. ‘;% i 
age sum, ¢ the Dey would not hear of its accept- 
, Mi deal father, on a particular OCCASION, (wh it 


vw hi h. 


make a present of value 


activ LT do not now recolle t.) on according to 


mnrAa, the Des VOaAS hound to 


the kng sh Consul, as was his constant practicé in 
eMvar circumstances, marcde a pub te request that his 
Hehness won!) graciously be pleased, instead of any 

er offering hestow upon him a Christian slave, 
T . mM roeval courtest even Alverine etiquette. the 
Paha Contd not refuse, and trancisco, as well as serera! 

er ¢ \f nate slaves, were granted to his re- 
west, although the Dev latterly said, Take care, 
“gnore Console, that vou have not to reproact yourse, 
th the lossof my head, for I tear 1 may with justice 
accused of being over-generous in thus parting wit} 
the % 


Property of the «tate 


When the old man wason the point of leaving us. Mm 
‘ai her asked } m. 


tent is 


it he should ever find a propitious mo- 
‘Which he might prevail upon the Dev to grant 
‘im the Liberty of one of his sons, on the payment of the 

‘erto-considered inadequate sum of money which had 
wen forwarded tor the purpose of his own ransom, to 
hy i of his sons the preterence should be shewn - 
Ask me not, sir.” replied the agitated father ; *‘ 1 can- 
at make a choice between two children equally dutiful 


and affectionat ’ - 
4 affectionate, and equally dear to me. 


An ppertanity for the furtherance of my father’s 
eevolent inrentions did at length occur, and he named 
th — Marianno as the object worthy of being 
weefted by the Dey's liberality; and in consequence, 
He — was engaged on board a ship going to Malta. 
lavked at Figs osm pp leave of the family, and we al! 
telieving t) - —_ as it suiled out of the bay—of course 
te the deer it contained our honest sotte ewer. Hut 
Qtered the a, ment of the whole household, Marianno 
ng “te pg £-'oom that verv evening, and throw. 
‘ Pardor if at the feet of my parents, be exclaimed, 
. 1 me, my benefactors, if your servant bas thus 
ee to deceive your goodues, Juciano was my 

brother, and iu every respect more worthy, and 
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capable of being more useful to our parents than I am; 
and I have therefore—agrinst his own will, by proving 
to him, as he is able to do more good, that it was his 
bounden duty to go in my place—with difficulty per. 
suaded him; and believe me, that it is far happier for 
me; and I hope it may please God to let me serve you 
while I live,”’ 

These are charming anecdetes, heightened, 
too, by farther proofs of the warm gratitude of 
these poor people, and the sympathy of their 
English benefactors. 

In the description of Maria, the maid or nurse 
of the young ladies, we have a lively and char- 
acteristic portrait of the Neapolitan coquette of 
the lower order, as well as a romantic story 
a clear transparent com. 
sitively predomi- 


lack eves were dicen 


She wasa decided hrunctte. o 


’ 
pniexion : the 


| roseate tint, however, 1 


Her t 
at all times, but brighter 
ir was turned back 

iknot at the 
two 


nating im he: plumy cheeks, 
fendus, and bi igh t 


we pre 


still when 
snmed to disobey. Her rettyv > 
torvhead. and 
by a large silver 


fastened it 
. hodkin 
alone being allowed to escape, and hang down from her 
temples ;—and yet Maria was not a beanty—she was ra- 
ther what the Scotch would denominate for her 
nose, mouth, and proportions generally, were on too large 
ascale, What herage was] do not know, and children 
Aare so apt to fancy their seniors so much older than—as 
they themselves rise in the scale of humanitv—thevy after. 
wards find them to be, that I shall not sav what my own 
were on that del-cate towhich a 
de chamire is as susceptible of an unfavourable 


from off her full 


top of her head long curls 


SOME. 


presumptions porne, 
remem 
misconception as the fajrest and most courtly of dames, 

Reggio in Calabria was our worthy Bonne’ birth- 
place, and she alwavs wore the costume peculiar to it, 
namely On great festas, her hose were of red silk, or- 
“ kKs— het higt 


rather short) pet! 


golder Ci heeled shoes, or 


namknented Will 


crimson and blue satina_het coat Was 


of striped white dimitv—and her tightly-fitting isced bo. 
dice of the same materals and colours as her shoes, She 
wore iarge gold ¢ar-rings, and nevet for one 
irom & rew 
To this she 


at all times 
netant, night or day, did she separate herseit 
ot coral which surrounded her olive throat. 


many supernatural qualities: as 1 have often 


tTr1:0t1'@q 

heard her declare. that when anv evil either of sickness of 
of the otherinnumerabie calamities our nature is prone to, 
were on the eve of occur ng to her. these became of a 
paler hue, and only recovered their useual Geep red colour 


thev eo truly Pragncecic ate@a had passed 


AWAY Colourless. indeed. then. should thev have been 
on the fatal night, when their poor hapicss wearet oocn- 
pied her conch. in a small fort on the Calabrese const, 


for the last tinre— where her hushand, Antonio the Stupid, 


commanded in the capacity of Sergeant of veterans ; and 
it being his dutv each night to raise the drawbmndge, he, 
with his usual regalarity, left it in Chat convenient state 
that it quite unnecessary to let it down in the 
morning. In short, Antenio thought raising and lower. 
ing the ponte-/erato a mere work of supererogation ; 
and the other four veterans under his command, with 
true Neapolitan love of the dolore far nienie, of courses, 
were hot so mutinous as to interfere with their sergeants 
duty. The consequence of this perfect good understand- 
ing inthe garrison was, that one starry night a boat's 
crew from an Algerine frigate landed ; and the firet might 
our good Maria saw, was her chamber filled with Turks ; 
—the next instant, ere they perceived ber, she siipt trom 
her husband's side down the ruelic of her bed :—W hile 
she lay beneath it, scarcely alive from fright, ber hus. 
band and little boy of seven years of age were seized, and, 
with everything of any value their room contained, re- 
moved out of it Scarcely did she begin to breathe and 
think that she was at any rate spared to her caaghter, 
(by a former marriage, who, at the time was on « Visit 
to her grandmother at a village, a few miles in the inte. 
rior,) than she heard some one re-enter her chamber, and 
a Turk stooping down with a drawn attaghan, proceeded 


to flourish it under the bed, and in so doing, be discover. 
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ed the trembling unfortunate, as he had anticipated. For 
justas they were leaving the tert, the thought had struck 
him, that some one might have been under the sergeants 
bed, especially as the poor boy's cries of ** Lamia Mama, 
Mama mia dove sicie,” gave bim to understand that such 
an individual was missing. As all these veteran watch 
inen were married, and had all of them families, this 
proved a most successful harrying to the Algerines, | 
Maria. on her arrival, was consigned, with her little 
ton. to the house of seme Turk in office, where she lost 
her poor child before the second year of theu captivity 
elapsed. She always spohe of the great kindness sie 
experienced, as indeed is universally the case, iur all prie 
vate individuals always treat both “hristian and negro 
slaves ratheras if they stood in the relation of children 
. How dreadtul is the 
wn of the conduct 


tuthem than in a state of bond: ge. 
Oppur te pi ture that we have heard ura 
theoutward name of discipies of Him, 


} } 
ut those, Wio Deal 


who forour sakes became poor, that we, through His po- 
verty might become rich. . ‘ > ° 
Maria entered our service immediately on our arival, 


o% 


mained, even after our departure, for some time 10. 
Hiikiaas V UM it, ais have iI sted f:0m tl journal. Sut 
in Van did wetry to find an occupation suited tothe aule 


of her } u-band. To } lease my moti er, the C} Tis 


tan he.d gardener at the Dey’s garden caused him to 
be removed from the wretchedness ol the Biaynio, and 
entered on the list of slaves employed under him, Vainly, 
however, was any labour, however trivial, g.ven to the 
stupideld man, tur he invariably acted in direct opposi- 


HW 
bi. les 


tion to the orders received. 


By a singular accident, a temporary janizary, 
employed in the Consul’s family, was discovered 
to be the very Turk who had dragged poor Maria 
Hie expressed contri- 
The caprices 


from her hidingplace. 
tion, but Maria never forgave him. 


LITERARY 


Diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford- 
London: Colburn, 


lor Charles Severn, Registrator to the Medical Society of 


mpone Ai mn, 


London, in ex imihing the Soc iety’s multitudinous papers, 
fancied he had made a great discovery, when some Mss., 
written by the vicar of Stratford, fell into his hands, as 
he hoped to obtain many anecdotes of Shakspeare, who 
Ward only finished his 
lbbe2, Hle states that he 
pointed, but we apprehend that his readers will differ 


died in 1616, while notices in 


haus not been entirely disap- 


from him on this point. The diary of the good vicar, who 
was also a medical practitioner, contains much quaint, 


curiots, and amusing, as well as 


inuch trivial matter; 
but sv far as Shakspeare is Concerned, it is the old story 
of the play of HauJlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. 

Dr Severn has indeed Cone his best by fresh research, and 
the expression of the most fervent and enthusiastic admira- 
tion, to atone for the deficiencies of his author. If the vicar 
of Stratford had ever covenanted or pretended to tell the 
wotld anything about Shakspeare, it would have had a 
right tocomplain of him; but if the public be discon. 
tented now, the blame lies with his ‘* editor.” Bating 
Shakspeare, however, the book was well worthy of 
publication, from the light it throws upon the manners 
and history of the age. Though entitled a Diary, it 
is, im fact, a commonplace book of anecdotes, good say- 
Thus, 
we have a story of a woman in Warwick, who, being 
very ill in labour, was exhorted to patience by Lady 


Puckering, and gravely informed that her cruel suffer- 


ings, and, generally, of what is called table.talk, 





LITERARY REGISTER. 


and waiting-maid tricks of Maria are as ame 
as her portrait is piquant. Fainting, an 
hysterical fits, and sudden violent :}) 
her ordinary mode of gaining an o} 
a fault, or gratifying a caprice. 
type of her class. 

More than half of this pleasant volume is from 
the pen of Mrs Broughton; her mother, . 
tries, in the earlier part, merely serving fet wine 
on which to hang her own souvenirs; while e 


ae 
ait 4 


d takin» 
Hess Fas 
ject, CXCugir 
Maria is a gud 


7 


latter division is wholly her own, and oceus:: 
with descriptions of the country, of the Con... 
residence, and those modes of life jn w} 


hich there 


must have been, spite of stranglings, art. 
quakes, jackals, and white ants, much sane 
freedom, and enjoyment. To her young life * 
“dear Algiers,” the author ever louks back win, 
delighted recollection. A warmer cone in speak. 
ing of her relatives, not merely upon great cers. 
sions, when expressions of sensibility or afectiog 
come naturally, or are called for, distinguishes: 
Mrs Broughton’s book, warmer than is yess! 
among the cold, seeming-proud, shy English. 
and critical readers may, perhaps, object to th 
language occasionally running into somethir: 
like the dingua Franca, familiar to her child. 
hood, from the odd and unnecessary mixture of 
French and Italian words, These are the only 
blemishes of a work always readable, and oftes 
pleasant and attractive, from the new aspects. 
life, and the goodness of heart which it displays. 


REGISTER. 


ings were brought upon her by her grandmother, Pre, 
“ Were they ?” said the womas; 
“then T wish the apple had choked her.’ Whereupos 
Lady Puckering was compelled to retire from the room, 
The originals of s 
The joke 


imputed to half-a-dozen, or, for aught we know, hal! 


eating an apple! 


to indulge her inclination to laugh. 
good many old Joes will be found here. 
hundred Scottish clergymen, of having, when discoursng 
on the parable of the Feast, remarked of the man whe 
pleaded that ‘‘ He had married a wife and coald ne 
come’’—* Bonny like excuse that! Could not the fee 
have gone and ta’en his wife wi’ him ?” is here attr 
buted to Dr Prideaux, who improves on the Scotts 
divines, by saying—‘ What a fool was he not to brig 
Lis wife with him, for then he would have been all te 
We learn this singular fact in phy 
logy, ‘‘ that itis a certain truth that women with blue! 
are always scolds.” Mr Dod, a friend of Ward's, learee! 
this interesting fact in London—'Ware blue lips, 
bacheluis—they may prove more troublesome than bist 
stockings, 

‘¢ That lisping people are usually good-natured,” 4 
other of these facts. It is here recorded that Hippoc™™* 
advised physicians to cure their patients with physic ws 
compounds, and themselves with sack and claret Mast 
of the mots are smart or pithy, but many more pawkie 
or pointless enough. Still a diner-out, or P 


more welcome.” 


story-teller, particularly if he have a turn for adapts 
old sayings to modern circumstances, may add consiée- 
ably to his stock in trade by the perusal 
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He remarks, that the phrase of a lying-in woman 
Dust: in the straw” argues that feather-beds are not 
But we fear that our frugal grandmothers 


oe 


poet ‘ F 
sed theif feather-bed:, upon such trying occasions, and 
Me ” 


sanished themselves. In primitive parts of the country, 
we have heard the preparations for a confinement de- 
eribed by the phrase : ‘Such a one is gathering her 
pay * Missionary zeal was almost as ferventin former 
eoerations ag it is DOW § and some learned divines gravely 
asad that missionaries should be sent to More's Utopia 
» preach the Gospel to the natives! Here is one of the 
by sayings—" L iwyers’ gowns hurt thecommmon wealth 
.» puch as soldiers’ helmets.” Here again is 4 merry 
ygician’s prescription to dyspeptic patients—* Dr Dol- 
They 
He tells them, bel- 


ine bade his patients abstain from windy meats. 
ied him what windy meats are. 
rs, bagpipes, trumpets, and such like diet,” 

Ward's account of the slogan or curfew song of the 
erving wenches of Edinburgh, if not the best we have 
wn. igamong the most ancient — In Scotland, espe- 
aaliy in Edinborough, when they throw out a chamber- 
»t, they erie cardeleu! to signifie to those that go under, 
-» take heed, knowing what is coming.” It must have 
«eo perilous walking in those days, ‘* when in Edin- 
orvugh you shall hear twenty cardel-us altogether, so 
chat by endeavouring to avoid one you fall under the 
verecution of another.’ Winifred Jenkins’ interpreta- 
:oa of this Warning cry is, however, tar more Classic than 
‘hat of the Vicar of Scuratford, They cry °° Garde-lvo - 
ays Win, “ which means, The Lord have mercy upon 
vou |” 

It seems to have been the common belief in Mr Ward’s 
we, that Charles I. was privy to the Irish massacre. 
de remarks:—** Some say they (the Irish) had the 
Ward 
ssarather liberal loyalist. We find this curious query— 


road seal for it, but it is hard to accuse Majesty.” 


Whether there are not more men than women that are 
Jurais, notwithstanding women are the weaker sex ?"’ 
me isasaying applicable to our palace-diners:—* Sir 
deary Waid, hath said—* He that hath tasted the King’s 
never likes any other,’ ” 
fee vicar of Stratford dishked about equally Papists 
4 Quakers, whom he takes pleasure in girdingat, though 
phils are generally blunt, Of one of these denomina- 
ms, be remarks, * An oath on a Papist’s couscience is 


ee acuuar on the mwece 


of an ass, Which he will slip en 
‘Sis master’s pleasure, and slip off again for his own. 
The Puritans are wittily said to speak through their noses, 
“ause the High Commissionerstopped their mouths; and, 
“cause conventicles were forbidden in Scotland, one there 


‘ * ' 


Mee grace of an hour-and-a-half long, so couching a con, 


‘oucle in it.” Of the Quakers, he says, quoting the 

wn proverb—* A swine’s soul serves fur salt tou keep the 
“y tweet, and a Quaker’s does no more.” Their books 
ite 4 flatly and dully written 5"? and their doctrines, like 
Sot ofthe Alcoran, “ They would need a second Bible 
“ awertain the truth of the first, and a third to ascer- 
‘Se the second.” How consistent is prejudice in every 
ige! 

Medical science has made some progress since the days 
‘this clerical physician; but his frightful account of cer- 
““"erg-cal operations, tediously and clumsily performed, 
‘Teil make the moderns bless their stars. He men- 
_ “mar practices of respectable physicians, bis contem- 
Meret, which surely could not be tolerated by the pro- 
“oon now, though strange things are sometimes whis- 


wl “Some doctors have a noble out of the pound of 
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their apothecaries, as Dr Wright—and many, a crown, as 
an apothecary of Loudon told me.” 

It was only about thirty years after the death of Shak. 
spearethat Ward bezan to write, and he settled at Strat. 
ford-upon-Avon in 1662. Much might thea have been 
learned from the surviving connexions and contempora. 
ries of the bard ; but the precious materia! which mainly 
sent this volume into the wor!d is, as we have intimated, 
excerdingly scanty. About the whole amount of the 
vicar’s information is as follows, after he has ment.oned 
the number of Shakspeare's children. 

* T have heard that Mr Shakespear was of a natural 
wit, withoutany art atall,” [This helps to put to rest 
the pretensions to regular classic scholarship lately set 
up tor the dramatist] “ He frequented the plays all his 
younyer time, butin his elder days lived at Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two pliys a-vear; and for it 
had an allowance so large, that he spent at the rate of 
£1000 a-year as I have heard, 

‘* Shakespear, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a mer- 
rie meeting, and it seems drank too hard, ‘or Shakespear 
died of a feavour there contracted. Remember | Mem. } 
to peruse Shakespear's plays and bee much versed in them, 
that I may not be ignorant in that matter,” 

In describing the localities of the town and neigh. 
bourhood, he mentions ** John Combe” as steward of the 
lands and possessions of the Guild, and probably the 
descendant of Shakspeare’s John o’ Combe, and also the 


Lucies or Lucys of Charleote. Among the witnesses to 
a grant in his time, was ** Goody Hathaway."’ 

In his select sentences on theology, politics, and pli. 
losophy, it is probable that Mr Ward is not always ori. 
ginal, and that many of his sayings are the fruit of his 
reading or conversation, 

Bevan’s Thirty Years in India, 
man & Co. 

Major H, Bevan, of the Madras Infantry, has herve run 


2 vols. Long- 


through his adventures in India “ e’en from his boyish 
days.’” He went thither a cadet in 1807 ; spent five-and- 
twenty years in military surveys, campaigning, sporting, 
and the other customary duties and pastimes of a solitary 
British officer generally stationed in the Mosfusil; ac- 
quired a good knowledge of the Malabar language and 
of some of the other dialects of Hindostan ; was just and 
kind to the people; and gained their esteem and affection, 
In 1832, Major Bevan came home on leave, married, and 
returned to India a happy husband and father; but shortly 
lost his wife and three children by cholera within a very few 
days of each other. He gave up the sevice, uncer great 
depression of spirits, and again came home, having seen 
much of India, and being deeply interested im the future 
fortunes of the country where he has passed the most 
important part of his life, He delivers * his round un- 
varnished tale” with a soldier's plainners and frankness, 
but with much more of thoughtfulness and enlightened 
benevolence than the world, however unjustly, has been 
in the habit of attributing to persone of hos profession. 
It may be presumed that in so long a residence, and so 
much of it passed in remote stations, and among the 
natives, without another European, save perbape a brother 
officer, within hundreds of miles of him, he has seen 
much of India and has much to tell. Among the first 
spectacies which (disguised as a woman) he witnessed 
in India, was the performance of a native drama, some. 
what, we imagine, like Les Anglais pour rire ; in which 
the English were ridiculed, and the tricks by which they 
are, on their arrival, plundered and outwitted by ther 
native servants and people of business, were shewn off as 
capital jokes Thirty yeare, during which there were 
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ed the trembling unfortunate, as he had anticipated. For 
just as they were leaving the fort, the thought had struck 
him, that some one might have been under the sergeant’s 
bed, especially as the poor boy's cries of ‘‘ La mia Mama, 
Mama mia dove sicie,” gave bim to understand that such 
an individual was missing. As all these veteran watch- 
men were married, and had all of them families, this 
proved a most successful harrying to the Algerines. 

Maria, on her arrival, was consigned, with her little 
son. to the house of seme Turk in office, where she lost 
her poor child before the second year of their captivity 
elapsed. She always spoke of the great kindness she 
experienced, as indeed is universally the case, for all pri- 
vate individuals always treat both Christian and negro 
slaves rather as if they stood in the relation of children 
tothem than in a state of bondsge. How dreadful is the 
opposite picture that we have heard drawn of the conduct 
of those, who bear the outward name of disc. ples of Him, 
who for our sakes became pour, that we, through His po- 
verty might become sich. ° ‘ > ° 

Maria entered our service immediately on our arrival, 
and semained, even after our departure, for some time no. 
minally init, asf have quoted fromthe journal. But 
in vain did we try to find an occupation suited to the aie 
lities of her husband. To please my mother, the Chris- 
tian head ga:dener at the Dey’s garden caused bim to 
be removed from the wretchedness of the Bagnio, and 
entered on the list of slaves employed under him, Vainly, 
however, was any labour, however trivial, g.ven to the 
stuyidold man, for he invariably acted in direct opposi- 
tion to the orders received. 


By a singular accident, a temporary janizary, 
employed in the Consul’s family, was discovered 
to be the very Turk who had dragged poor Maria 
from her hidingplace. 


tion, but Maria never forgave him. ‘The caprices 
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| freedom, and enjoyment. 


and waiting-maid tricks of Maria are as amusi 
as her portrait is piquant. Fainting, ang takin 
hysterical fits, and sudden violent ilIness = 
her ordinary mode of gaining an object, excusin 
a fault, or gratifying a caprice. Mariais a iid 
type of her class. 

More than half of this pleasant volume jg from 
the pen of Mrs Broughton; her mother’s en- 
tries, in the earlier part, merely serving for pegs 
on which to hang her own souvenirs ; while the 
latter division is wholly her own, and Occupied 
with descriptions of the country, of the Consalas 
residence, and those modes of life in which there 
must have been, spite of stranglings, earth. 
quakes, jackals, and white ants, much ease 
To her young life m 
‘‘ dear Algiers,” the author ever louks back with 
delighted recollection, A warmer tone in speak. 
ing of her relatives, not merely upon great ocra- 
sions, when expressions of sensibility or effection 
come naturally, or are called for, distinguishes 
Mrs Broughton’s book, warmer than is usval 
among the cold, seeming-proud, shy English ; 
and critical readers may, perhaps, object to the 


_ language occasionally running into something 


like the dingua Franca, familiar to her child. 
hood, from the odd and unnecessary mixture of 
French and Italian words. These are the only 


blemishes of a work always readable, and often 


He expressed contri- | 


pleasant and attractive, from the new aspects of 


- life, and the goodness of heart which it displays. 


Diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford- | 


upon-Avon, London: Colburn, 

Dr Charles Severn, Registrator to the Medical Society of 
London, in examining the Society's multitudinous papers, 
fancied he had made a great discovery, when some Mobs., 
written by the vicar of Stratford, fell into his hands, as 
he hoped to obtain many anecdotes of Shakspeare, who 
died in 1616, while Ward only finished lis notices in 
1662, He states that he has not been entirely disap- 
pointed, but we apprehend that his readers will differ 
from him on this point. The diary of the good vicar, who 
was also a medical practitioner, contains much quaint, 
curious, and amusing, as well as much trivial matter; 
but so far as Shakspeare is concerned, it is the old story 


Dr Severn has indeed Cone his best by fresh research, and 
the expression of the most fervent and enthusiastic admira- 
tion, to atone for the deficiencies of his author. Ifthe vicar 
of Stratford had ever covenanted or pretended to tell the 
world anything about Shakspeare, it would have had a 
right tocomplain of him; but if the public be discon. 
tented now, the blame lies with his *‘ editor.” Bating 
Shakspeare, however, the book was well worthy of 
publication, from the light it throws upon the manners 
and history of the age. Though entitled a Diary, it 
is, in fact, a commonplace book of anecdotes, good say- 
ings, and, generally, of what is called table-talk, Thus, 


we have a story of a woman in Warwick, who, being 
very ill in labour, was exhorted to patience by Lady 
Puckering, and gravely informed that her cruel suffer- 
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ings were brought upon her by her grandmother, Eve, 
eating an apple! “ Were they ?” said the woman; 
“then I wish the apple had choked her.’’ Whereupos 
Lady Puckering was compelled to retire from the room, 
to indulge her inclination to laugh. The originals of s 
good many old Joes will be found here. The joke 
imputed to half-a-dozen, or, for aught we know, halfa- 
hundred Scottish clergymen, of having, when discoursing 
on the parable of the Feast, remarked of the man whe 
pleaded that “‘ He had married a wife and coald no 
come”—* Bonny like excuse that! Could not the fool 
have gone and ta’en his wife wi’ him ?” is here attri. 
buted to Dr Prideaux, who improves on the Scottish 


_ divines, by saying— What a fool was he not to bring 
of the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. | 


a 


rer 


his wife with him, for then he would have been all te 
more welcome.” We learn this singular fact in physi 
logy, ‘‘ that it isa certain truth that women with blue lips 
are always scolds.” Mr Dod, a friend of Ward's, learoed 
this interesting fact in London—'Ware blue lips, be, 
bacheluis—they may prove more troublesome than dive 
stock ings, 

‘* That lisping people are usually good-natured,” is 8% 
other of these facts. It is here recorded that Hippocrs™ 
advised physicians to cure their patients with physic 
compounds, and themselves with sack and claret 
of the mots are smart or pithy, but many more mawkiss 
or pointless enough. Still a diner-out, or 
story-teller, particularly if he have a turn for adapting 
old sayings to modern circumstances, may add consider 
ably to his stock in trade by the perusal of Wards 
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He remarks, that the phrase of a lying-in woman 
“being in the straw’’ argues that feather-beds are not 
ancient But we fear that our frugal grandmothers 
saved thei feather-beds, upon such trying occasions, and 

ished themselves. In primitive parts of the country, 
we have heard the preparations for a confinement de- 
wribed by the phrase: “ Such a one is gathering her 
grown” Missionary zeal was almost as ferventin former 
ceorrations aa it is NOW § and some learned divines gravely 
proposed that missionaries should be sent to More's Utopia 
- preach the Gospel to the natives! Here is one of the 
sichy ssyings—** Lawyers’ gowns hurt thecoimmon wealth 
ss much as soldiers’ helmets.” 
physician's prescription to dyspeptic patients—* Dr Dol- 
shine bade his patients abstain from windy meats, They 
sked him what windy meats are. He tells them, bel- 
lows, bagpipes, trumpets, and such like diet,” 

Ward’s account of the slogan or curfew song of the 
vrving wenches of Edinburgh, if not the best we have 
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Here again is a merry | 








wen, is among the most ancient — In Scotland, espe- | 


dally in Edinborough, when they throw out a chamber- 
pot, they crie cardeleu! to signifie to those that go under, 
y take heed, knowing what is coming.” It must have 
been perilous walking in those days, ‘* when in Edin- 
borough you shall hear twenty cardeleus altogether, so 
that by endeavouring to avoid one you fall under the 
persecution of another.” Winifred Jenkins’ interpreta- 
tion of this Warning cry is, however, far more Classic than 
that of the vicar of Stratford, ‘They cry ** Garde-lvoo !” 
ays Win, “‘ which means, The Lord have mercy upon 
you !” 

It seems to have been the common belief in Mr Ward’s 
ume, that Charles I. was privy to the Irish massacre. 
He remarks :—*‘* Some say they (the Irish) had the 
yrvad seal for it, but it is hard to accuse Majesty.”” Ward 
wasarather liberal loyalist. We find this curious query— 
“ Whether there are not more men than women that are 
caturals, notwithstanding women are the weaker sex ?"’ 
Here ig a saying applicable to our palace-diners:—* Sir 
Heary Ward, hath said—‘ He that hath tasted the King’s 
oroth never likes any other.’ ” 

The vicar of Stratford disliked about equally Papists 
and Quakers, whom he takes pleasure in girdingat, though 
ss hits are generally blunt, 
wens, he remarks, “ An oath on a Papist’s conscience is 


sae a collar on the neck of an ass, which he will slip on | 


‘or his master's pleasure, and slip off again for his own. 
The Puritans are wittily said to speak through their noses, 
weause the High Commissionerstopped their mouths; and 
cause conventicles were forbidden in Scotland, one there 
maid grace of an hour-and-a-half long, so couching a con, 
renticle in it.” Of the Quakers, he says, quoting the 
Latin proverb— A swine’s soul serves for salt to keep the 
wy sweet, and a Quaker’s does no more.” Their books 
are“ flatly and dully written ;" and their doctrines, like 
‘some of the Alcoran, “ They would need a second Bible 
‘ awertain the truth of the first, and a third to ascer- 
‘ain the second,” How consistent is prejudice in every 
age! 

Medical science has made some progress since the days 
of this clerica] physician; but his frightful account of cer. 
‘in furgical operations, tediously and clumsily performed, 
™“y well make the moderns bless their stars. He men- 
“out some practices of respectable physicians, his contem- 
aries, which surely could not be tolerated by the pro- 

bow, though strange things are sometimes whis- 
Mrel “Some doctors have a noble out of the pound of 








Of one of these denomina- | 
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their apothecaries, as Dr Wright—and many, a crown, as 
an apothecary of London told me.” 

It was only about thirty years after the death of Shak. 
speare that Ward began to write, and he settled at Strat. 
ford-upon-Avon in 1662. Much might thea have been 
learned from the surviving connexions and contempora- 
ries of the bard ; but the precious material which mainly 
sent this volume into the world is, as we have intimated, 
exceedingly scanty. About the whole amount of the 
vicar’s information is as follows, after he has mentioned 
the number of Shakspeare's children. 


“IT have heard that Mr Shakespear was of a natural 
wit, without any art at all,” [This helps to put to rest 
the pretensions to regular classic scholarship lately set 
up for the dramatist.] “ He frequented the plays all his 
younger time, but in his elder days lived at Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two plays a-year; and for it 
had an allowance so large, that he spent at the rate of 
£1000 a-year as I have heard. 

‘‘ Shakespear, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a mer- 
rie meeting, and it seems drank too hard, for Shakespear 
died of a feavour there contracted. Remember [Mem. ] 
to peruse Shakespear's plays and bee much versed in them, 
that I may not be ignorant in that matter,” 


In describing the localities of the town and neigh. 
bourhood, he mentions *‘ John Combe” as steward of the 
lands and possessions of the Guild, and probably the 
descendant of Shakspeare’s John o’ Combe, and also the 
Lucies or Lucys of Charleote. Among the witnesses to 
a grant in his time, was ‘* Goody Hathaway.” 

In his select sentences on theology, politics, and pli. 
losophy, it is probable that Mr Ward is not always ori- 
ginal, and that many of his sayings are the fruit of his 
reading or conversation. 

Bevan’s Thirty Years in India, 
man & Co. 

Major H, Bevan, of the Madras Infantry, has here run 
through his adventures in India “ e’en from his boyish 
days.” He went thither a cadet in 1807 ; spent five-and- 
twenty years in military surveys, campaigning, sporting, 
and the other customary duties and pastimes of a solitary 
British officer generally stationed in the Mosfusil; ac- 
quired a good knowledge of the Malabar language and 
of some of the other dialects of Hindostan ; was just and 
kind to the people; and gained their esteem and affection, 
In 1832, Major Bevan came home on leave, married, and 
returned to India a happy husband and father; but shortly 
lost his wife and three children by cholera within a very few 
days of each other. He gave up the servicer, under great 
depression of spirits, and again came home, having seen 
much of India, and being deeply interested in the future 
fortunes of the country where he has passed the most 
important part of his life, He delivers * his round un- 
varnished tale” with a seldier’s plainness and frankness, 
but with much more of thoughtfulness and enlightened 
benevolence than the world, however unjustly, has been 
in the habit of attributing to persons of his profession. 
It may be presumed that in so long a residence, and so 
much of it passed in remote stations, and among the 
natives, without another European, save perhaps a brother 
officer, within hundreds of miles of him, he has seen 
much of India and has much to tell, Among the first 
spectacles which (disguised as a woman) he witnessed 
in India, was the performance of a native drama, some- 
what, we imagine, like Les Anglais pour rire ; in which 
the English were ridiculed, and the tricks by which they 
are, on their arrival, plundered and outwitted by their 
native servants and people of business, were shewn off as 
capital jokes. Thirty years, during which there were 
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several regular wars and many eruptions, afford material 
for public history, and sketches of the native chiefs and 
sovereigns with whom the authorcame in contact, Ma- 
jor Bevan is an Irishman, and a man of Liberal opinions, 
which, moreover, must have been formed free from all 
bias, as the fruit of his solitary reflections. His views of 
Indian policy appear enlightened and comprehensive, and 
are well worth the attention of those interested in the 
preservation and improvement of that vast and important 





' 


portion of the empire. He is the advocate ofa free press — 


in India; but, doubting if the country is yet prepared for 
a native representative government, concludes that the 
Government of the Court of Directors is, on the whole, 
better than that of the British Parliament and Ministry. 
The question is beset with difficulties, but we believe no 


Liberal man would wish to see the British Minister armed 


with the enormous patronage of India; and representing 
India directly in Parliament would too surely be merely 
representing the handfull of whites. 


Major Bevan suffered the too common misfortune of | 
losing his savings—by the failure of the house of Palmer, | 


we presume, for he gives only the initial letter of the 
name. He was, after long service, promoted, and ap- 
pointed te the command of Wynaud, where he success- 
fully introduced the cultivation of the coffee-plant. But 
the natives were either listless, or averse to follow up his 
attempts, from the very natural idea that Government 
would levy a tax on the new production, They were 
probably of the mind of the [rishman who, when re- 
proached by the Parliamentary Commissioners for loung- 
ing about idle, while there was no road to his cabin, 
replied—“‘ Is it a road I'd make, that the agent might 
drive his gig up to the door and raise the rint on us” 

The immense resources of India for many valuable produc- 

tions are hardly yet developed ; nor have those productions 

which are raised received anything like the care and 
attention necessary to their perfection, Major Bevan 
gives many judicious hints for improvement. 

We must abruptly conclude—recommending Major 
Bevan’s book to all who are interested in the condition 
They will find it sensible and 
unpretending, full of information, and entirely devoid 
of fudge. 

Rambles in the South of Ireland. By Lady 
Chatterton. 2 vols. With numerous Illus- 
trations. London: Saunders & Otley. 

Were Lady Chatterton’s work greatly inferior, as a 
literary performance, to what we find it, it is still to be 
valued for the excellent motives of the writer. Her 
object in publishing “is to endeavour to remove the pre- 


or prospects of India. 


judices which render so many people afraid to travel or 
reside in Ireland.” There can be no doubt that strangers 
may travel with as great, and, we may aver, with greater 
security in Ireland, than in almost any part of the world. 
Permanent residence, both as to comfort and security, 
must be affected by many considerations; but every one 
who, like Lady Chatterton, goes among the people in 
the spirit of trust and love, with the determination to 
abide by the rule of impartial justice, and to use gener- 
ous forbeara:.ce in its application, need have no fears in 
settling in Ireland. Lady Chatterton’s sketches of na- 
tional character and manners confirm whatever has been 
said of all that is most engaging inthe Irish. She made 


herself at home in their cabins, andin the humble homes of 
the Catholic curates ; travelled in carts and cars; picked 
up acquaintances by the wayside; and everywhere found 
kindness, courtesy, cordial welcome, and unexpected vir- 
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tues. Her work may be of gossamer texture ; but, if some. 
what spun out, the staple is good. We had marked, 
other specimens, a description of Mr O’Conneli’s resid. 
ence in Kerry ; but the world has, perhaps, heard 

of Darrynane. Lady Chatterton indulged in antiquarian 
researches, and has presented her readers with sever! 
architectural drolleries, traced by her Pencil, which she 
seems to have exercised as freely as her pen. Her 
exteriorly, is handsome enough for any boudoir. 

“ Wearing its trappings gaily, as a lady's ought to de> 
The Fergusons ; or Woman’s Love and the World’ 
Favour. 2vols. London: Colburn. 

This new novel of fashion is whispered to have a very 
fashionable origin, It is solely about persons of fashion 
and their vulgar imitators; their daily occupations of 
dinners, balls, and operas; and their serious business of 
flirtation, intrigue, scandal, courtship, and schemes of 
matrimony. The characters are the ordinary common. 
place, and somewhat threadbare, personages of a fashion. 
able novel; the sentiments ditéo; the moral good. (¢ 
heroes there are three or four, of varying grade; bat the 
hero par eminence is Arthur Ferguson, who, with many 
good and amiable qualities, sacrifices every solid virtue 
to the desire of charming, and of being universally popular 
in society, or of gaining “ the world’s favour,”’ His young 
brother, William, is one of the ** good young men.” Of 
heroines, we have one of the impassioned school, Clara, a 
beautiful Italian; one noble and dignified—an English 
perfection—Lady Cecil; and one or two of the sweet, 
mild, ingratiating, timid, and sensitive caste. The novel 
winds up with three happy marriages, every Jack, after 
the usual game of cross-purposes, getting his Gill. With 
this very ordinary material, clever sketches of society are 
interwoven, at least, in the opening scenes. The second 
volume lags sadly. 

The Phantom Ship. 8 vols. 

So much more than could be agreeable to any one had 
been heard of Captain Maryatt’s new nautical romance 
previous to its appearance, that inclination to speak of it 
is altogether damped, Asa whole it is unequal ; but it 
contains some fine and wildly imaginative sea-scenes, 
which the writer has never surpassed, Among these are 
the burning of a ship at sea, and those charmed glimpses 
of the Phantom Ship, which occur ever and anon. There 
is but one female character; and she is almost Shak- 
spearian. 

Miller’s Rural Sketches. London: Van Voorst. 

This new work of the basket-maker is of that purely 
English school and class in which the lovers of nature 
delight—of that native school, in which, in one sense, 
Cowper and the author of “ Grongar Hill,” Isaac Waites 
and White of Selborne, were eminent masters; of whicd 
Miss Mitford and the Howitts are distinguished living 
disciples, and the present writer of no mean reputation. 
Such books, springing from an intense love of rural beasty 
—and of rustic and homely manners and usages, bal- 
lowed by associations of the brave olden times, and 
alted by the purest spirit of poetry, peculiarly deserve @ 
be cherished, and even taken fondly to the national bear 
There is, however, less of still-life painting in this roume 
than in some of the author's former scenic works, and 
much more of real life in these little stories than is @ be 
found in his long romances, It consists of sketches, of 
which the nature may be surmised from such titles . 
“ The Old Bull's Head ;” “ The Country CourtsbiP ; 
** Old Customs of Travelling ;” “‘ Bonny Bell,” &&, ar 
Some pretty papers are devoted to old English ressl 
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The work is beautifully embellished with really 
éne and characterestic wood engravings, which style of 
seems to us better adapted to works of natural history, 
gad of this kind, than for depicting battle-pieces, and 
heroic, tragic, OF historical scenes. 
Lives of Wellington. 

Three Wellingtons are in the field together, One life 
¢ issued by Longman’s house; the other by Colburn. 
Both are appearing in Parts, and at the same price. The 
chird memoir is published by Fisher ani Son. Longman’s 
L feof the Duke is under the care of Major Basil Jackson 
gad Captain Rochfort Scott ; and Collurn’s is written by 
Sir James E. Alexander, the ready and clever literary 
undertaker of so many books of travels. 


traits, which are very fine engravings. These works must 
progress a little farther, before any sound opinion can be 


formed of their respective merits, though each starts fairly | 


and prowises well, 
The Metropolitan Pulpit, or Sketches of the most 

Popular Preachersin London, By the Author 

of “Random Recollections,” &c., &c. London: 

Virtue. : 

Whatever difference of opinion there may exist about 
Mr Grant’s abilities as an author, no one will deny that 
be has the knack of seizing upon subjects which are cal- 
culated to excite curiosity among a large class of readers, 
These sketches are often bald enough—the best being the 
reminiscences of Irving, Rowland Hill, Wilks, Waugh, 
ke, &c.; but they will be eagerly read by many, for the 
private lives of the divines interest nearly as much as 
those of the players. Mr Grant, who is rather remark. 
avle for crudities, has also fallen into inaccuracies, pro- 
‘eoly from a too easy adoption of the current gossip about 
popular preachers which abounds in religious circles.— 
some of the stories about Rowland Hill are of such a 
cecription. Irving—poor Irving !—is spoken of in a 
Whatever 
were his failings, he certainly had the virtue of making 
hmeelf beloved—-an unfailing sign that he possessed 
(ua ities deserving of love, 


very kindly and even affectionate spirit. 


Mr Grant may henceforth 
sold Dr Waugh free of the sin of quoting Burns’ songs 
aa Sacramental Sunday, as Burns, as every Scotsman 
thould know, was not the author of the song he refers 


The most memorable late event in the religious world 
recorded here is, the conversion of an anonymous Duke by 
‘at preaching of the Rev. Mr Beamish. His Grace has for- 
mken Almack’s, and * given it,"’ we are solemnly tuld, “a 
ow under the « flec's of which it is now staggering, and 
fom which it is doubtful if it ever wili recover.” 
“reis the noble convert hinted at. 


Devon- 
Two of his servants 
anes Out against family prayers; but the refactory var- 
4 were subdued, and all the domestics now attend 
&mily worship regularly, morning and evening. My 
Grant anticipates farther great revolutions in the fashion- 
able world trom his Grace having become devout. We 
=Gst confess that there is a sort of solemn simplicity in 
“f author's statements and reports, upon many occa- 
font which is almost ludicrous. 

In noticing the Rev. Mr Ford, the predecessor of 
Pletcher, he gives a characteristic picture of the avarice 
of that reverend person, who, as the plain pastor of a Dis- 
wating chapel, contrived to amass a fortune of thirty 
“eusand pounds. Mr Ford, being an excellent preacher, 
arly left his ealary to the generosity of his congrega- 


ten, which was one of the wealthiest amoug the Dissent. 
0. LEVI VoL, vi, 
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ers in London. He refused regular seat-rents, and, 
taking whatever gratuity was offered, the money was 
generally collected and deposited in his pockets in the 
vestry before he mounted the pulpit. When the sum 
was large, it was noticed that he looked uncommonly 
pleased, and preached with remarkable unction: thus 
verifying the Scottish proverb about a minister preaching 
according to his stipend. If the silver and sovereigns 
were heard jingling together in his pockets, on the pulpit 
stairs, “‘ he preached with peculiar life and animation.” 
But we vouch for nothing of this. Mr Grant has vol- 
umes to spiu out, and seems blessed with an enormous 


| organ of wonder. 


Of the Messrs | 
Pisher’s life, we cannot at present speak beyond the por- 





A popular Treatise on the Kidney, By George 
Corfe, of the Middlesex Hospital. 

A very singular work this for our age, or from the 

As a scientific treat- 

ise, though we do not at all pretend to pronounce upon its 


pen of a medical man of any age. 


merits, it appearsto us ingenious and original; but the 
characteristic feature is the violent tendency of the 
author to spiritualize the most homely details of his 
subject, and perpetually launch out into mystical divinity. 
* And when divinity comes ‘cross him, 
His readers, then, are sure to lose him.” 

So strange an admixture or jumble of science and 
piety was never before presented to the world; and this 
is the more to be regretted, as the writer, with great 
scientific knowledge, appears sincerely devout. It may be 
asked, if Harvey might spiritualize the starry heavens, 
orthe flower garden, why may nota devout physician 
adopt the same course with that particular partof the 
strangely and wonderfully made human frame which 
he has selected for his treatise? We do not deny the 
right; yet the results are, in this instance, often incon- 
ceivably incongruous, if not irreverend; and yet no- 
thing, we are persuaded, was further from the intention 
of the author, Let us take a brief example of his 
singular way of treating a strictly scientific subject. 
‘“ That dense mass of oil shut up in its numerous cells, 
above and around the kidney, I propose calling ‘ The 
Log of Oil,’ after the language usea by God, the Holy 
Ghost, in His Word, in describing the various offerings for 
the Jewish people.’ The circulating animal oils, or 
their connexion with the functions of the kidvey, form 
a vital part of Mr Corte’s treatise ; and he has wild and 
wonderful things to say on the mystical nature of this 
substance, which we really do not care tocite, It would, 
however, be unwise in men of science Who are fund of 
speculation to be repelled, by the metaphysics or tran- 
scendental soarings of the author, from the perusal of this 
queer but original bouk, Nor is it extraordinary that 
some medical wen should become mystics, while others 
‘go the whole hog” in Mesmerism. 

A Voice from America to England. 

Much sound truth, and some vigour of thought, is in 
this work, kneaded up with a vast quantity of rank 
American Toryism. But, then, the Toryism of the 
United Scates is but the mild Liberaliem of British Whigs 
The leading evil tendencies of American society—those 
which threaten its dissolution—are, we are assured, the 
Demon of Radicalism, and the worse demon of spiritual 
tyranny —which has originated in Voluntaryiem, or the 
separation between Church and State. The author spares 
no pains in exposing what he considers the rash folly 
of the crusading attempts of the Abolitionists; and 
brings a railing accusation against Miss Martineau for 


coming from England to stir up the American _ to 
= 
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claim ne less “than a share in the ‘Parliamentary deli- 

berations and other affairs of the State!" We were not 
aware that Miss Martineau had gone quite this length; but 
the Abolitionist doctrines of ama/gamation had previously, 
it seems, prepared the way to the acknowledgment of the 
equality of the sexes, and the American rebellious ladies 
were only “ aided and abetted by the seditious labours of 
Miss Martineau.” The Abolition Convention, held last 
autumn, consisted of 122 men to only 42 women—this 
might still the fears of our author; and only two 
ladies to seven men were on the committee which drew 
up the constitution of the society. The ladies, save a very 
few heroines, are still backward ; but our author hopes 
Useir amiable difidence may soon wear away “ under the 
encouraging yailantry of the gentlemen hitherto impro- 
perly called their lords.” The Mause Headriggs or 
Jenny Geddeses of the Abolition Movement are named 
Maria Chapman and Abby Kelly. Their crude declara- 
tion reminds us of the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, or 
the old Covenarters; and in some of its doctrines of the 
Fifth Monarchy men :— 


“ We cannot acknowledge,”’ they declare, “ alle- 
giance to any human government—we recognise but 
one king and lawgiver, one judge and ruler of man- 
kind. We are bound by the laws of a kingdom 
which is mot of this world; in which there is no 
division of caste, or inequality of sex, Our country 
is the world; our countrymen all mankind, The in- 
terests, rights, and liverties of American citizens are no 
more dear to us than are those of the whole human race. 
The dogma that all the governments of the world are 
approvingly ordained by God is not less absurd than 
impious. We register our testimony not only against 
all wars, but all preparations for war; and against every 
edict of government requiring of its subjects military 
service. . - . . « Asa measure of sound policy, 
we adopt the non-resistance principle, It appears to us 
a self-evident truth, that whatever the Gospel is designed 
to destroy at any period of the world, ought now to be 
abandoned. We may not fight in defence of life, pro- 
perty, or religion, We must obey the powers that be, 
except in those cases in which they bid us violate con- 
science. It will be our leading object to devise ways 
and means of effecting radical change in society,” &c., &c., 
&c. 

Our author believes that this society, or its doctrines, 
will have great vogue, and prevail in America. The 
women are brought into play. “It is the best hit of all,” 
this change for them, where all, according to this report, 
are ever panting for continual change 

Lhe Vegetable Cultivator, By John Rogers. 

A plain, sensible, and comprehensive treatise on the 
cultivation of vegetables, which may benefit the market- 
gardener, and prove a useful guide for the management 
of the private kitchen-garden, of whatever extent. This 
book is the production of a practical man, who has proved 
his own directions, 


The Philosophy of Artificial and Compulsory 
Drinking Usages, &c., Sc. By John Dunlop, 
Esq., President of the Temperance Union of 
Scotland. 

Second Report of the Edinburgh Total Absti- 
nence Society. 

If not a nation of absolute tee-totallers, we shall cer- 
tainly by-and-by become a temperate people. The higher 
classes of this country have, in the natural progress of 
Civilization, and without any associations, become tem- 
perate ; and there is little doubt that, if more fortunately 
situated in the articles important to human comfort in 
this northern climate, the inferior classes, also, would 
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have gradually renounced excess without a0y Compulsory 
or ostentatious means; and their increased tem perance 
have been the natural result of increasing sociaj 
improved morality, and refinement of manners, As it 
is, and without admiring the extravagance to Which eveg 
a good thing may be carried, we must say, from obsery. 
ation and conviction, that the Tee-total Societies hay. 
already done great good among the lower order, of 
the community, and are, together with many concurrent 
causes, paving the way for a state of things in whicd 
their active and rather obtrusive operations May ne 
longer be required. 

Among the zealous or the enthusiastic apostles of 
Total Abstinence, no one is more distinguisned than 
the philanthropic author of the book before us, YY, 
Dunlop may carry his opinions to the extreme; but there 
can be no more doubt of his good intentions, than of the 
many excellent results of the associations which he 
patronizes. His history of the drinking usages of the 
thiee kingdoms is, besides, curious, as a part of the 
history of the social lifeand manners of the people. Nor 
have we any hesitation in pronouncing compulsory 
drinking a much worse evil than compulsory abstinence. 
Both are injurious to the free growth of that mental 
strength which teaches a man to rule his own spirit—to 
regulate his conduct by his own independent judgment 
Mr Dunlop commences Chapter I., sentence first, with s 
high and deserved compliment to Sir Walter Scott's 
knowledge and masterly delineation of Scottish manners, 
Does he remember that passage in “ The Antiquary,” whea 
Monkbarns, meeting Maggie Mucklebacket, hopes the 
distilleries may never work again, ‘* Ay, ay,” said 
Maggie, “ it’s easy for your Honour, and the like 0” you 
gentlefulks, to say sae, that hae stouth and routh, and fire 
and fending, and meat and claith, and sit dry and canny 
by the fireside ; but, an’ ye wanted fire, and meat, and dry 
claise, and were deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair beart, 
which is worst ava, wi’ just tippence in your pouch, 
wadna ye be glad to buy a dram wi't, to be eilden, and 
claise, and supper, and heart’s-ease into the bargaia, till 
the morn’s mornin’ ?” 

This might be very fallacious reasoning on Maggy's 
part—no doubt of it; yet Monkbarns admitted her ap 
logy as “ too true;"’ and we cannot see why every ad to 
cate of Total Abstinence should not therefore cordially 
join with those who demand for the people the cheap, 
the untaxed bread and meat, and the lightly taxed = 
and sugar, and other comforts which their industry # 
sufficient to procure, and which would leave to no ont 
Maggy's “ too true an apology,” for giving away the 
last twopence, whether for gin or for opium. There 4% 
however, we admit, a very great majority of all cases of 
intemperance which have no claim to Maggy’s apology: 

Has not Mr Dunlop's credulity been abused in some 
of the anecdotes he relates? In what British towns a 
the following dark revels held ?—“ It is notorious [0'- 
rious 7] that in great towns, and in the populous districts 
around, there are secret assemblies of females, instituted 
in revenge of their husbands’ self-indulgences, for the per 
pose of the vilest excesses out of the presence of the men; 
which diabolical resorts have all their peculiar dark snd 
hateful regulations, Town missionaries, sometimes is 
their researches among the abodes of sin, stumble una 
wares on these receptacles.” We entertain stroog 
about these regularly organized clubs of British matrom® 
Had such existed, Pillet must have heard of them- a 

Is 
The very Kirk itself does not escape Mr Dunlop 
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,” he says “ the presbyterial dinner is 
with liquor, not by each member present pay-~ 
ing his direct proportionate share, but by fines imposed 
various occasions. When & clergyman gets a new 
he is fined a bottle of wine; when he has been 
newly married, this circumstance subjects him to the same 
gmiable penalty; a child also costs one bottle, and the 
‘ation of a sermon another,” Reverend bachelors 
gre, on the other hand, fined for having no new wives nor 
children. Now, we apprehend, some will think the fine 
exceedingly moderate, and that the bottle should be, at 
east, amagnum. Ina certain burgh, the elder sent by 
the magistrates to the General Assembly, presents them» 
we are told, in return for hisappointment, with two guineas 
« drink ! and if a clergyman of Edinburgh, during the 
sitting of the venerable Assembly, preach in his own pulpit 
end thus dispense with the assistance of his provincial 
brethren, the customary bottle of wine is forfeited to the 
Presbytery. But the Kirk has much more to answer for. 
One lass, when married, became a drunkard, from the 
evil habit of sipping out the dregs of the minister's 
woddy-tumbler every day after dinner; and some of 
the grave senators of Great Britain were “ unfeignedly 
amazed” to hear that it was not unusual for the clergy- 
men of North Britain to take a dram! We wonder 
that, among these anecdotes, the fact does not appear, 
that the number of glasses of toddy to which a minis- 
ur's wife is entitled being by regulation three, she may 
claim an additional glass on every augmentation of 
sipend; so that three augmentations during one incum- 
beney would double her originally prescribed allowance. 
It is to be regretted that this zealous author should have 
impaired his real usefulness among rational people by 
this sort of over-doing. Lord Teignmouth, whom he 
irequently cites, was Jately horrified at seeing ladies and 
gentlemen in the Highlands drinking whisky before 
breakfast. He found it the invariable practice among 
cergymen’s families and in every gentleman farmer's; and 
the good people were simple enough to wonder that his 
Lordship should be surprised at the common custom of 
their country. Would they not have as much cause 
‘o feel astonishment, if coming south, at his Lordship 
or his contemporaries imbibing a nauseous morning 
draught, called soda-water or saline mixture? And we 
wil ventare to affirm that the “mountain-dew,” the 
pain dram, or the bitters, no more affected the faculties 
of the Highland ministers, or the Sutherland sheep. far- 
che than as much soda-water would have done the 
wrains of his Lordship. 

Mr Danlop must not be offended at these remarks, 
We respect his motives, and we acknowledge that great 
feed has been accomplished by Temperance Societies, and 
therefore regret that carrying matters to the extreme 
thould draw sneers and ridicule upon the efforts of the 
most useful associations with which he is connected. 
Ezcursion in the Interior of Russia. By Ro- 

bert Bremner, Esq. 2 vols. royal octavo. 

London: Colburn. 

In the course of a rather extensive tour on the Contin- 
Ps wd Bremner and a small party of friends made, in 
> *“'umn of 1836, a dash into Russia, entering at St 
ee and making their exit by Odessa. Their 

"entares, personal observations, and acquired informa- 
Sen, ““pply the contents of two bulky and interesting 
. “mes. The travellers, or traveller, is not unjust to 
ee any bias is perceptible; but, upon the whole, 

work is very fairly written, It accordingly does not 
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present the most flattering view of that vast and cum. 
brous empire, in which a French gentleman told a late 
traveller, that the only distinction existing between the 
noble and the peasant was, that the one wore his shirt 
outside his trousers, while the other tucked itin. The 
Russian nobles, those of them who do not come abroad 
to other countries to un-Russianize, still beat their wives 
occasionally, as Mr Bremner states, and shew equal re- 
finement in other points, Love is unknown in Russia, 
(which we should doubt,) marriages being made from van- 
ity or convenience; and a man may buy himself an- 
other man’s wife for his bride, if he gives her price. At 
least a case is noticed of one of “ the most powerful of 
the Kussian nobles” having lately bought such a part- 
ner for £2000. Mr Bremner, like other travellers, may, 
however, be apt, in this and some other instances, to for- 
get that one swallow does not make a summer. Like all 
selfish, pampered, and half.civilized persons, who value 
everything merely by its cost and rarity—and there are 
plenty of them in every wealthy country—the Russians 
prize forced delicacies, such as cherries, ata guinea a- 
piece, or peaches, at two guineas, and sterlet, at from £7 
to £50 for a single fish. Another trait of unrefined or 
low taste, is ostentatious extravagance in wines, Of 
Champagne alone nearly half a million bottles are im- 
ported yearly into Russia. Mr Bremner wonders where 
so much genuine Champagne is obtained. Let him con. 
sult Dr Granville’s German Spas for the solution of this 
mystery. The Russians, though far from being tee-total- 
lers, are universal tea-drinkers, And they have deli- 
cious tea. The superior quality of their tea they impute 
to getting it overland—sea-air being supposed to de. 
stroy the exquisite aroma of the tea on long voyages 
‘Tea brought so far by land-carriage is necessarily very 
high-priced. The mushroom is another universal and deli- 
cate article of food, with all classes; and, from abund- 
ance and wholesome quality proves a blessing to the poor. 
As we cannot attempt anything like justice to this work, 
nor to give even a slight idea of its contents, we must sa- 
tisfy our consciences by recommending it strongly to 
those who would acquire a mass of fresh and authentic 
miscellaneous information respecting the important coun- 
try which it discusses. 

Deerbrook. By Miss Martineau. London: Moxon. 

3 vols. 

Deerbrook is not a novel, in the common acceptation 
of the term, and it is yet lees of a romance. It is one of 
Miss Martineau's little stories, illustrative of social mo- 
rals, and of the domestic life of the middle classes, ex- 
panded into three volumes, and suffering in the process, 
from what necessarily becomes too copious a mixture of the 
merely trivial and commonplace details of every-day life— 
such, details, as throw little or no light upon individual 
character or the workings of the passions MKapid er 
sartling incident is excluded, probably upon system, and 
there is none of the broad caricature or rage for the ludi- 
crous exhibited, which is at present carried to excess in 
novela, None of the characters are of the kind which 
“ elevate and surprise,” but some of them are finely dis- 
criminated, Yet young novel 1eaders will be disappoint- 
ed in Deerbrook, though the fault may haply lie with 
themselves, for there is much that is admirable in these 
village annals, both of the naturally interwoven and the 
artificially embossed, {1 is, in short, a pictare of real life, 
of which all the excellence will not be apparent at the first 
perusal. It must be taken up a second time, and will 
repay the study. 
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Claims of the Animal Creation on Humanity. By 
the Rev. John Styles, D.D. 

This is the essay to which the hundred-pound prize of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
adjudged, out of thirty-four given in. It contains the 
usual arguments, facts, and appeals addressed to human 


reason and feeling in behalf of the lower creation, and | 









needful strictures upon the new-fangled forms of tortur- 


ing animals by captivity in the Zoological Gardens, 


“ contain a great amount of animal suffering, for which 
no compensation whatever is made, either in advancing 
natural science, or in domesticating animals of other 
countries, In both these objects they have been a total 
failure.” It is, however, forgotten, what pretty morn- 
ing lounges they form for idle people. This volume con- 
tains many interesting anecdotes of animal intelligence. 
Dr Styles is alike the denouncer of fishing, fowling, 
coursing, racing, and caging animals and birds; but his 
special horror is reserved for the anatomists, or rather 
the experimenting physiologists ; and he relates an expe- 


riment in vivisection that took place in the Edinburgh | 


University, which is co utterly appalling and disgusting— 
so truly demoniacal, that we would fain hope it is greatly 
exaggerated. 


Lectures on Natural Philosophy. 
Lyon Philips. 
These Lectures have been delivered to the author's 
pupils, and are published from his notion of the want of 
such an elementary treatise. A set of questions intended 
to test the knowledge and exercise the understanding of 
the pupils is appended to each lecture. 


The Conversations Lexicon. Parts 47 to 50. 

This solid work draws to a close. The 7th volume is 
to finish the work, and to contain a Supplement and 
Analytical Index. The progress of science and discovery 
renders a Supplement to every Encyclopedia which has 
been going for some years absolutely necessary. The late 
Parts contain a History of the United States of America 
and a good many biographies. 

Foreign Monthly Review. No. I. 


This new Review is addressed to those whose thirst 


By Montague 


after the novelties of Foreign Literature will not allow 
them to abide the leisure or slow pace of the Foreign 
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conscientious Churchman ; but why should he thi 








ok 
if we had no Established Church, we should ie 


Sabbath—no day of holy rest. Do Voluntaries disre. 

spect the Sabbath more than Churchmen ? 

Letters to the Bishop of Durham, relative to hie 
Subscription for the Rev. W. Turner's Ser. 
mons, &¥c. &e. 

These Letters are written by a Unitarian, and their 


_ object is to shew that the Right Reverend Bishop need 
These places, wherever they exist, it is justly remarked, | 


not have taken so great alarm at the imputations cart op 


| his orthodoxy, for merely buying a Unitarian work. Tis 
| writer, in short, in his Letters to the Bishop, takes occa. 
| sion to give a popular view of the Unitarian creed 











Quarterly. The first number is of fair promise; the con- | 


tents are light and diversified. 


A True Picture of Australia, 
Truth. 

It is not easy to give “ A True Picture of Australia,” 
of which every man speaks as he personally feels, where 
candour prevails so far, as to permit the humiliating con- 
fession of sanguine, senseless expectations resulting in 
disappointment and suffering. This pamphlet has the 
merit of shewing the reverse of that flattering picture, by 
which so many persons have been misled. A number of 
original letters, from emigrants of different classes, are 
given, and form the most valuable part of a little work 
which, however, falls very short of what might be said 
either in giving the information required, or the cautions 
necessary to emigrants. 


By a Friend to 


The Family Sanctuary, 
Is a portly, handsome volume, in full canonicals; con- 
taining a sermon and prayer for every Sunday in the 
year, with the Collect of the day, and a portion of Scrip- 


Outline of the Sacred Literature of the Nee 
Testament. By D. Macintosh. 

A little work or pamphlet, containing a good deal of 

usefal information, compiled from safe and trustworthy 

quarters. 


The Discovery of the Vital Principle, or Physi. 
ology of Man. 

A very singular book, composed bya man more bold thar 
wise, we should think. Animal magnetism, phrenology, 
nay, even the perpetual motion, the transmutation of me. 
tals, and the very elixir of immortality itself, are thrown 
into the shade by the discovery, of the “ Vital Principle” 
The discovery, the author of it believes to be made just 
in time, We do not pretend quite to understand him 
and perhaps he is not always sure of himself, though a 
theory more cut-and-dry could not be wished for. His 
speculations on progressive life, animal and vegetable, in 
its oval, foetal, and locomotive stages—on the “‘ Mundane 
Egg,” on Man, &c. &c., are at least stimulating. In 
“the wreck of worlds” which the author of this new 
cosmogony believes will be hastened by our mining pro 
cesses and waste of coal, he predicts that a remnant of 
the virtuous portion of the human race will be saved, by 
means, not of arks, as at the Deluge, but of balloons! A 
spirit of benevolence and piety pervades these philosophic 
reveries; and the writer, in his search for materials & 
prop his theories, has collected a vast number of curioas 
facts. 

The Little Book of Knowledge. 

A very neatly printed and most legible tome for litte 
readers; and one which is adorned with some pretty 
cuts, and quite stored with useful knowledge. 





SERIAL WORKS. 
Heads of the People. 


The last number of this clever publication which bas 
reached us, is so conglomerated by the stitcher or binder, 
or whatever his proper title be, that we can make little ot! 
of ix. It seems a compound of different numbers We 


have the Undertaker complete, with Douglas Jerrold’s 


_ sweeps—those black spots upon the garment 


graphic illustrative sketch of that functionary ; and this 
tells for something; and that latent spirit of philas- 
thropy which we were delighted to recognise in th 
series from its first number, is manifested in the any +f 
s * 


Christian community. The Chimneysweep temp™ ue 


_ relate a trifling illustrative anecdote :—A few days since 


we chanced to witness the mingled surprise, horror, ® 
pity of a Highland servant-maid—a fine specior™ © 
every way, of the mountains from which sbe had very 


| recently emerged—on coming into personal contact with 


chimneysweeps. Two of the black-whites had com? ~d 


ture. The author is a zealous, and, we have no doubt, a | her master's house, and she was ordered to see that i 
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LITERARY 


was not allowed to escape from the chimney about 

be swept, through a room in which there were a good 
: books, and other things that might be injured. The 
- wn sweep, who went aloft, she did not seem to 
net to regard only with a passing feeling of disgust ; 
but she became absolutely fascinated by the extraordinary 
creature in human form who held the sheet opposite to 
ber to keep in the soot. He was like all his kind— 

miserable, stunted wretch, very ill with what seemed 
; lent ophthalmia—a spectacle such as no savage 
country ever did present, and which was quite new to 
his temporary assistant. She gazed more and more in- 
tensely into his stupid or rather dull and begrimed 
face; and at last fairly turned the strange creature 
round with the points of her fingers, under evident ex- 


citement. 
“Och! poor boy, how long have you been at this 


work 7” 


*Six years,” grumbled out the blackened under- | 


growth. 

“ Six years! 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ Fourteen !—he’s liker nine. Sic a miserable wee 
chieldie! What took you to the sweeps, boy? Could 

you na rather herd, or do anything in the world.” 

No reply. 

“Why do you not run away? Lord be good to us! 
Och heine! Such a miserable black cratur!” And the 
Highland lass, in her benevolent excitement, said things 
about the appearance and condition of the object of her 
compassion, which must have deeply wounded the feel- 
ings of the little sweep, if sweeps have feelings—which we 
sincerely hope they have not—physical sensation being 
qu.te sufficient for their torture. A hint was given that the 
poor boy might have some remaining human sensibility, 
and that he certainly could have had no choice of his 
‘rade, as large towns do not afford many opportunities for 
little boys getting even the poor employment of herding, 
Nothing could pacify the natural and unsophisticated feel- 
ings of the woman regarding the cruelly-defaced human 
image. Her final advice or entreaty was, that he would 
run away, which the boy seemed to hear with the same 
indifferent or stupified air as the rest of her vehement 
discourse. He was quite subdued to the quality of his 
degrading office. The only gleam of satisfaction which 
was visible on his countenance, was in gulping, rather 
than swallowing, the draught of beer which his patroness 
taid he did more greedily than the big man, So, again 
tyeeulating, “ Och heine! the black cratur!” she resumed 
her own business, probably thanking heaven that there 
were no chimnneysweeps in the Highlands. Mr Ogden, 
the author of the Sketch of the Chimneysweep in the 
“ Heads of the People,” inquires why the legislature does 
Set at once provide, that all chimneys should be so con- 
tracted as to admit the free use of the machine. We 
have often thought that the chimneysweeping depart- 
ment, like that of street-cleaning and lighting, ought to 
be under the management of the police. Not only are 
boys tortured contrary to law, but thefts, burglaries, and 
fires, are occasioned by the present system; many per- 
tous being seemingly willing to endanger their own house 
aed neighbourhood, rather than pay for the cleaning of 
their chimneys when it is required. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere. 

Parts VI. and VII, contain the first and second part of 
King Henry IV.; and, among other embellishments, a 
‘hole gallery of Falstaffs, and an admirably discrimina- 
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| cheap books. 








tive appreciation of the characterof the fat knight. Some 
of the architectural and other plates are very fine; and 
there is, as usual, a vast quantity of learned lore in the 
pieliminary critical remarks and annotations. 


Smith's Standard Library. 


This is among the best of the many popular libraries 
now in course of publication. The works are well se- 
lected—the printing, paper, and size unexceptionable— 
and the price, at first too cheap, still moderate, We 
wish every respectable young man, or young householder, 
no worse a stock of refined English literature to com- 
mence his collection with than these very handsome and 
There are seventeen parts already pub- 
lished, which would make two very handsome volumes of 
about 650 pages each—containing, The Lady of the Lake, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Marmion; Crabbe's 
Borough, Thomson's Poems, Barn's Poems, Goldsmith's 
Poems and Plays, and Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge's 
Translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein; The Poetical 
Works of Henry Kirk White; Paul and Virginia, The 
Indian Cottage, and Elizabeth; Anson's Voyage round 
the World, Kneckerbocher’s History of New York; 
Locke on the Reasonableness of Christianity ; Mrs Inch- 
bald’s Nature and Art; Meeting of the Bounty; and 
Menoirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 


Christian Literature. 


This series commences with Boston's “ Crook in the 
Lot,’ and West's “ Observations on the History and 
Evidence of the Resurrection.’’ It is well printed, and 
moderate in price, 


Records of the Kirk of Scotland. 


Part VI. of these curious ecclesiastical and historical 
annals has appeared. It brings the Records down to the 
eve of a perilous period of the Kirk's history—1640. In 
the General Assembly of 1639, when zeal against Episco- 
pacy was at blood-heat, the Moderator gave this amusing 
definition of Tulchan Bishops :—“ Tulchan was a Scots 
word used in their common language. When a cow 


would not let down her milk, they stappe [stuff] a calf's 
skin full of strae, and sett it down before the cow, and 


that was called a Tulchan. So those Bishops brooking 
[enjoying] the title and the benefice, without the office, 
they wist not what name to give them, and so they called 
them Tulchan Bishops, (at which the Assembly laughing 
heartilie,) the Moderator said—*“Theit follies were 
worthy to be laughen at in this General Assembly.” 


Views on the Shores and Islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. By W.L. Leitch. With Descriptions of 
the Plates by the Rev. G. N. Wright. Fishers. 


The taste, talent, and care with which the publishers 
of this series get up such works, is already appreciated. 
Those familiar with their “ Illustrations of Syria and 
the Holy Land” have, therefore, only to transfer their 
thoughts to this fresh region to obtain a lively and cor. 
rect idea of the work. Some striking views are taken 
in Sicily, Algiers, and on the Barbary coast. 


Early English Authors. 


This is a new set of reprints, of which the first is well 
chosen, but nut so well executed. “ It is Percy's Reliques 
of Ancient English (and Scottish) Ballad Poetry. The 
works deserve to be well printed; and the price will 
afford it, as modern cheap publications go. 













POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

The Melbourne Ministry has resigned and again 

resumed office. After a lengthened debate on a Bill intro- 
duced by Ministers, to suspend the Constitution of Ja- 
maica for five years, a division on the motion, that the 
Bill should go into Committee, took place on the 6th of 
May, when there appeared, for the motion, 294; against 
it, 289-—the Ministerial majority being only 5. Ten Rad- 
ical members voted with the Opposition, and five Tories 
with the Government. At the meeting of the House next 
day, Lord John Russeil announced the resignation of Min- 
isters, on the ground that the Jamaica Bill required 
more than ordinary support and confidence, but that it 
had received less than Ministers have usually obtained ; 
and that, besides, there was the Canada Bill, which would 
likewise require more support than Ministers were likely 
to receive. On his resignation, Lord Melbourne advised 
the Queen to send for the Duke of Wellington ; who went 
to Court on the 8th May, and advised that Sir Robert 
Peel should be placed at the head of the new Ministry. 
At the first interview, the Queen informed Sir Robert 
Peel that she entirely approved of the conduct of her late 
Ministry, and parted from them with regret, Next day 
Sir Robert submitted to the Queen a list of the New Min- 
isters, among whom were the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and Mr Goulburn. On the 9th May, however, a diffi- 
culty arose, In discussing the question of the household 
appointments with his future colleagues, Sir Robert Peel 
had said he would make no change in the subordinate of- 
fices, or those below the rank of a Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber ; and with respect to the superior offices, he assumed 
that all difficulty would be prevented by the voluntary re- 
signation of the ladies who held them. Bat, on applying 
to the Queen, her Majesty stated, that she would allow 
no change whatever. The Duke of Wellington having 
agreed with Sir Robert Pee! in the opinion, that if the 
Queen adhered to her resolution, the attempt to form a 
Ministry must be relinquished, the Queen consulted Lord 
Melbourne. A council was held, at which the matter was 
discussed ; and the result was, that her Majesty was ad- 
vised to send a note to Sir Robert, refusing to consent to 
a removal of the Ladies of her Bedchamber ; which was, 
she stated, a course contrary to usage, and repugnant to 
her feelings. In three hours afterwards, Sir Robert Peel 
resigned, andthe negotiations ended. The Queen then 
sent for Lord John Russell ; and, in answer to a question 
from the Queen, Lord John gave it as his opinion, that 
she was justified in refusing to dismiss the female part of 
the household. The question was again considered by the 
Ministers at a Cabinet Conncil. and the following was the 
deliberate judgment of the Cabinet ;—*“ That the great of- 
ficers of the Court, and situations in the Household, held 
by Members of Parliament, should be incladed in the po- 
litical arrangements made in a change of the administra- 
tion; but they are not of opinion that a similar principle 
should be applied or extended to the offices held by the 
lad.es in her Mejesty’s household.” 

The course adopted by the Queen is said, by high 
authority, to be unconstitutional: but it has been gene- 
rally approved of by the country, and numerous addresses 
have been voted to her Majesty denouncing the attempt 
to make her a state prisoner in her own palace, to place 
spies over her domestic movements, and to make the Crown 
a mere pageant, to be used only for the purposes of an 
oligarchy. What has occurred will go far to open the 
eves of the people to the real nature of the constitution of 
this country. The three estates keeping each other in 
mutual check, is a mere pretence. Before the Reform 
Act was passed, and in a great measure still, the House 
of Commons was and is not the representative of the people, 
but of the Aristocracy; and as the Crown must always re- 
ceive euch persons as Ministers whom the majority of the 
House of Commons support, the aristocracy has a com- 
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plete control over the Crown, The power of the Crow, 
to check the acts of the two other branches of the Legis. 
lature, was almost annihilated by the Revolution of 1688. 
and since that event, only one Bill, which passed both 
Houses of Parliament, has been rejected by the Sovere; 
Where any measure particularly obnoxious to the Crow, 
is likely to pass through Parliament, the true constity, 
tional mode of rejection by the Crown is not now adopted, 
but the unconstitutional course of using the secret infig. 
ence of the Sovereign on the House of Peers; and the same 
course is adopted, when measures are likely to be rejected 
by the Peers, which the Crown wishes to be carried. Por 
example, the rumour that the withdrawal of the onposi. 
tion to the Reform Bill in the House of Lords, was the 
effect of his late Majesty, William 1V.’s personal inter. 
ference, is now proved beyond doubt by the letter of Lord 
John Russell to theelectors of Stroud, and the answer to 
that letter by Lord Brougham. No person ventures to 
defend the conduct of the King on that occasion as con. 
stitutional. 

The Whigs are congratulating themselves that the 
Tories have received a blow from which they will nor 
soon recover; but that depends entirely on the conduct 
of the new Ministry: if they go on as hitherto, acting 
on Tory principles, and thwarting every measure the 
Liberals have at heart, a very few months will place the 
Tories in office, notwithstanding their recent defeat. In 
a country where so much deference is paid to rank and 
wealth, a great party possessing probably three-fourths of 
the land in the country cannot be permanently put down; 
nor is it desirable that they should ; for the last few years 
have proved that Tory principles may prevail in, and be 
acted on by a Whig as well asa Tory Ministry, That 
the new Ministry will make any great change in the line 


| of conduct pursued for the last four years, we do not 


expect, although they may possibly make plenty of 
Liberal professions at the outset, They wil! certainly 
not extend the Suffrage, give Vote by Ballot, nor shorten 
the duration of Parliaments; neither will they Repeal the 
Corn Lawa, nor attempt to carry out the principles of 
Free Trade. They will probably make some slight change 
onthe Reform Act, such as the repeal of the Rate-Paying 
clauses, and the simplification of the Registration, and if 
the revenue can safely bear the experiment, reduce the 
rate of Postage, and this is all that we expect from the 
re-establishment of the Melbourne Ministry. 

Before the resignation of Ministers, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, feeling the approach of old age, had 
resigned his office. Whether he is to go to the House of 
Lordsis not yet known, The candidates forthe Speakership 
are, Mr Shaw Lefevre on the Whig side, and Mr Goulbara 
on the Tory ; so that the power of each party will be soon 
ascertained. A general election appears to be very gene 
rally expected : but we can see no reason why the Whigt 
should make so dangerous au experiment, If they do, 
we do not believe that they will gain any accession of 
strength. 

ENGLAND. , 

THe CHAaRTISTS.—The Government has taken serious 
alarm at the violent language used by the Chartists, and 
numerous arrests have taken place in London, and 
manufacturing districts, without, however, intimidating 
their leaders. Exhortations to arm continue to be poe 
forth, though apparently with little effect ; for it bas bers 
ascertained that the sale of fire-arms has not increased: 
and, in the searches which have been made, few fire-arm* 
or pikes have been found. The Convention finding itself 
perfectly insignificant in London, has removed to Bir- 
mingham ; and frequent meetings of the Chartists are 
in most of the manufacturing districts. Weare cont! 
that those of the Chartists who wish to resort te phys- 
cal force are a very inconsiderable body; bat pet '® 
the least dangerous, unless persecuted. The arrests 








imprisonments are not oniy unnecessary, but highly 








—tcigas; and much more likely to inflame the masses 
han to inspire them with the spirit of peace. Instead 
of attempting to put down the agitation for the Peoples’ 
Charter by legal violence, it is high time the middle and 

classes were considering what amount of justice 
po in the Peoples’ claims. 

Diver TO Mk Hume.—A party of from two 
to three hundred dined at the Crown and Anchor 
on the Ist May, on the occasion of the presentation of a 
clver teaservice to Mr Hume, for which subscriptions 
were commenced soon after his defeat in Middlesex in 
\§37. Sir Edward Codrington was in the chair. Sir Ed- 
ward, as weil as Mr Hume strongly recommended union 
smong Reformers. The Ballot, extension of the Suffrage, 
snd Short Parliaments were among the toasts. Mr Ayli- 
oady said, that he did noi think that the Ballot, without 
the extension of the Suffrage, would work out the prin- 
ciples of Reform. He was for Household Suffrage, asa 
sage to which he was prepared to go, and althongh he 
vad been for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Rul, he had never dreamed it to be a final measure. 
Mr O'Connell attacked Lord Brougham, and accused him 
of being the supporter of Wellington and Lyndhurst ; but 
was very properly admonished by one of the company 
two eave Lord Brougham out of his censure. 

Penny PostaGe.—The petitions for the adoption of 
Mr Rowland Hill's plan of a uniform penny postage, 
bave been pres nted to the House of Commons in hun- 
dreds; and there is little doubt that the Ministry must 
won yield on this point. The attempt to increase the 
Post-Ofice revenue, by high rates of postage, has entirely 
fuiled; for, comparing the six years ending 1837 with 
ihe six years ending 1820, there is an annual increase of 
£2023 only ; whereas an increase in the ratio of popula- 
twa would have given £500,000, and an increase in the 
ratio of stage-coach duty would have produced £2,000,000 
wmoually. The evasion of postage is almost universal. 
lu Manchester and Glasgow, it has been shewn that 
four-fifths and five-sixths of the letters sent do not pass 
through the Post-Udice. The chargeable letters are only 
tarce-Gfihs in number, and one-fifth of weight of the 
woole mail; ani the cost of transit being the only por- 
won of the whole charge which is affected by the dis- 
asce which the letter has to travel, is less than a far- 
‘aing per letter. The present mail-coaches could carry, on 
‘oe average, twenty-seven times the number of chargeable 
eers; While a sixfold increase would, at a uniform rate 
of @ penny per half ounce, nearly preserve the present 
tevenue, The Committee of the House of Commons 
“ave recommended a uniform rate of twopence per half 
eunce, and one penny more for each additional half 
wunce; but this is not Mr Hiill’s plan at all, and, if 
mempted to be carried into execution, will prove an 
toure failure; for, while it will cause a great diminution 
in the revenue, it will not increase, in any great degree, 
‘mt Bamber of letters sent through the Post-Office. At 
prewent, the evasion is practised either by sending the 
eleTs in parceis of goods, in which case they go free, or 
by collecting them by carriers and delivering for one penny 
“c:. It is proved that even a very low postage prevents 
‘Mt sending of small orders; and we therefore hope that 
*0 experiment will be made with a twopenny postage, 
” it failure wiil be held out as an argument against 
my Hill's plan, which must shortly be carried into effect 

Postage is allowed to continue at its present rate. The 
Mogress of the question is very remarkable, and shews, 
“ rong light, what can be dune by agitation, Before 
of Hill's pamphiet appeared, no complaints were heard 

the bigh rate of postage, at least none reached the 
“lature. In 1837, five petitions were presented to 
nines of Commous for a low and uniform postage; 
thes Need and this year, to the 15th May, no fewer 


ee MT ConN-Law CirncULaR.—Following the excel- 
* *Xample of the London Mercantile Committee on 
aoe 4 an Anti-Corn-Law Circular has been established, 
oo already a great circulation. Of the first Num- 
wal is copies were printed; 12,000 of the second ; 
900 of the third. It cannot fail to be highly 
Muebcial in removing the misconcepuons and prejudices 
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| which exist, even among the Liberal party, on the subject 


of the Corn-Laws. 

THe New Poor-Law.—Notwithstanding the high 
price of provisions, the reduction of the rates occasioned 
by the New Poor-Law has been very consideerable, For 
example, in the Uiverston Union in Cumberland, which 
Consists of twenty-seven parishes and townships, the ex- 
penditure, ending Ladyday 1839, as compared with the 
average of the last three years under the old law is 
twenty-two per cent., although the expenditure this year 
is nearly twenty per cent, higher than the expenditure of 
1837-8. In some par'shes the reduction is as much as 
sixty-one per cent., and in all, except two, there is a re- 
duction more or less; and this although a new work. 
house has been built and furnished. As 679 parts in 
the 1000 of the poor-rates are paid by the land, it is 
obvious that the new law—whatever it may be to the 
poor man—has been a great boon to the linded-interest, 
and justifies a demand, on the part of the industrious 
classes, of a repeal of the restrictions on and prohibitions 
against the importation of food. 

ARISTOCRATIC TaxaTiIon.—If we looked to nothing 
else than our tariff, we could easily discover who were 
the real rulers of this country: beef, mutten, pork, 
cattle, sheep, and all fresh animal food, or animals fit 
tor food, prohibited to be imported ; wheat, at present, 
a period almost of dearth, loaded with a duty of seven. 
teen per cent., and oats with forty-five per cent on the 
selling price here, to increase the wealth of the land- 
owners: horses, with a duty of £1 each, that the sports 
of racing and hunting may not be interfered with; dogs 
and cits free, for a similar reason; asses—the only foreign 
commouity we ought to dispense with—only 10s, each ; 
stock fish—the food of the poor man—5s. per 120; eels a 
fish consumed by the middle class, £13, for a cargo of 
15,000 or 20,000 ib. : turbot and lobsters—the luxury of 
the rich—free. These facts are more instructive than 
Blackstone's Commentaries, in shewing the practical 
working of the British Constitution. 





SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh and Leith seem destined to remain, as they 
have been since the passing of the Reform Act, Govern. 
ment Nomination Burghs, and always to be represented 
by placemen or pensioners, Leith, every one is satis. 
fied, will always afford a seat to the Lord Advocate of 
the day, be he Whig or Tory ; and Edinburgh can only 
be represented by Members in the confidence of Guvern- 
ment, Has Edinburgh really gained anything by the 
Reform Act? Were our jois not as weil managed in 
the time of William Dundas, except that Tories, and 
not Whigs, were the recipients of the plunder? What 
imaginable claim has Macauley—not the really useful 
Macauley of the police board, but the other; he who has 
been feathering his nest in [ndia—on the constituency of 
Edinburgh ? 

SURPLUS CHURCH PRoPeRTY versus UN EXHAUSTED 
TEINDS,—At a time when so much noise is made about 
Church Extension, and when demands are made upon the 
Legislature to vote moncy for that purpose out of the 
pockets of the industrious classes, we need not apologise 
to our readers for again directing their attention to the 
immense surplus patrimony of the Church, which has not 
yet been applied to its proper objeetsa—education and 
spiritual instruction. It appears, from the Reports of 
the Church Commission, that there are no fewer than 
351 parishes in Scotland with more surplus teinds than 
are required for their spiritual wants; and that the 
total of those teinds amounts annually to no less a 
sum than £124,318: 12:11, being a fund adequate very 
nearly to double the number of the Established Clergy, 
for it will yield an endowment or a stipend of £150 a- 
year to no fewer than E1iguT HUs DRED axD Twenty- 
EiGHT ADDITIONAL CLERGYMEN! Surely this is an 
extension which would satisfy the greatest glutton of 
endowments, What a comfortable addition these sur. 
plus teinds make to the rent-rolls of our landed interest 
may be easily imagined. Unexhausted teinds of above 
£1000 a-year are to be found in the following twenty-one 


parishes — 
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Airth, . £1489 | Kilbarchan, . £1414 
Cannobie, - 1063 Larbert, . - 1180 
Castleton, . 1508 Lif, . . 1006 
Cavers, . . 1134 Linlithgow, . 1029 
Dunbar, . 4350 Paisley, ° 1615 
Eckford, . - 1254 | Rathven,. - 1082 
Falkirk, . 1144 | Roxburgh, . 1346 
Greenock, . 1439 | Se Ninians, . 2700 
Inveresk, . 2034 | St Vigeans, . 1086 
Inverness, - 1073 | Wemyss, . . 1066 


Jedburgh, . 2100 

We must confess that we do not anderstand that spe- 
cies of piety which insists on the Legislature taking a 
portion of the hard-wrought earnings out of the pocket 
of the working man, rather than demand that the mag- 
nificent income arising from the spoils of the Church 
shall be taken out of the hands of the landed interest 
and applied to its legitimate and appropriate object. 
That the landowners would be very unwilling to dis- 
gorge it, we do not doubt; but if the friends of Church 
Extension will bring the matter fairly and repeatedly 
before Parliament and the public, which they have never 
yet done, the landlords will be furced to capitulate, We 
cannot leave the subject without pointing out the con- 
duct of some of the landowners on this subject. 
of them, who are drawing hundreds a-year from church 
property, subscribed £5 or £10 to Church Extension ; 
and one nobleman, who is in the annual receipt of £5000 
of surplus teinds, subscribed £100! We cannot for a 
moment suppose, although it is very generally insinuated, 
that the reason for the clergy not directing the attention 
of Parliament and of the public to the unexhausted teinds 
is, that they wish them to remain as a fund from which 
future augmentations may be claimed. But if this is 
really the true reason for the silence of the Established 
Clergy, we hope that the Dissenting Clergy and lay ex- 
tensionists will not longer overlook this great fund, des- 
tined by our ancestors to the diffusion of sound education 
and true religion. 





FRANCE. 

On Sunday, the 12th of May, a serious insurrection 
broke out in Paris, of which neither the authors nor the 
object have yet transpired, About three o’clock in the 
afternoon, a body of some two hundred workmen, clothed 
in their usual dress, appeared in the Rue St Denis, 
Their numbers soon increased, and proceeding to the shop 
of a gun-maker, they broke it open, carried off a great 
number of fire-arms, chiefly fowling-pieces. They then 
proceeded in guod order through different parts of the 
city, successfully attacked and disarmed some of the 
military ports, and with great rapidity erected several bar- 
ricades. Although 50,000 troops of the line were in 
Paris, or within a few hours march, besides some twelve 
or fitteen legions of the National Guard, a handfull of 
insurgents kept possession of the city for the greater part 
of the afternoon ; and the insurrection was not effectually 
suppressed till late next day, 
have taken the authorities by surprise, for no preparation 
whatever had been made to resist it. 
Paris generally seemed to have looked on with indiffer- 
ence. As happens in most attempts to overthrow an 
established power, it is jikely that the greater number 
were watching the chances of success, as they did in the 
‘* glorious days of July"—glorious certainly for Louis 
Philippe. Forty-seven of the military and National 


Guard were killed, and probably double the number of 
the insurgents, About 200 wounded had been carried to 
the hospit.ls, A large proportion of these were soldiers 
The wounded revolutionists would, of course endeavour ty 
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get out of the way. The insurrection is attributed by 
various Journals to the Republicans, to Prince Lonig 
Napoleon, tothe Socié:é des Familles, to a coalition a 
some journeyman hatters, and an attempt to liberate 
some of them who had been imprisoned, and finally to 
Louis Philippe himself, who és accused of having resented 
to this expedient with the view of alarming the inhabit. 
ants of Paris, and inducing them to consent to a Conser. 
vative Administration, Be this as it may, it is shrews) 
conjectured that Louis Philippe has, for some time 
purposely been throwing impediments in the way of the 
formation of a Ministry, till he saw whether the Tores 
could resume office in this country or not; and it jy 


| certain that the news of the defeat of the Tories, in their 


attempt to reinstate themse!ves in power, was known ig 
Paris on Saturday night; that the outbreak took place 
next day; that, in the midst of the tumult, and withig 
an hour or two after it broke out, Soult went to the 
Tuilleries,and immediately undertook to form a Ministry; 
and that, next morning, the Moniteur appeared, contain. 
ing a royal ordinance, with the appointment of a Cos. 
servative Ministry. If Louis Philippe, therefore, is not, 
in reality, the author of the outbreak, he has, with great 
prompitude, taken advantage of it for his own interest; 
but no one expects that the Ministry can last long. 
They were very coldly received in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and already differences have arisen among 
themselves. 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts, gener. 
ally represent trade to be in a dull state; and a consider. 
able fall in the price of manufactures has taken place 
within the last month or two. An extensive speculation 
in cotton-wool has been going on, which has proved 
bainful to the cotton trade; for, since its commencement, 
the total rise in prices has been from seventy-five to 
eighty percent, The consumption of cotton in Britaia, 
which, last year, averaged 23,785 bales per week, has, asis 
calculated, sunk this year to 18,000 bales. But as an agret. 
ment towork only three days in the week has unanimously 
been entered into in some of the most important seats of 
the trade, a much greater diminution in the consumption 
of cotton will take place ; and this will tend to break up 
the speculation. The wool trade has al:o been ins sate 
of depression; but the recent sales of wool having dis#i- 
pated the expectation of a decline, either in the raw or 
manufactured article, the demand has improved. The 
supply has of late been very deficient, and the manufac 
turers have been producing with the utmost caution, 

AGRICULTURE. 

The cold weather has greatly retarded vegetation, and 
the season may be considered three weeks later than 
wverage years. Pastures are exceedingly bare. The supe 
riority of the Italian rye-grass, in point of early maturity, 
has been clearly shewn, in various instances, in thi 
neighbourhood this year—that grass having been cat 
betore pastures of the ordinary grasses were an inch high 
The accounts from England of the appearance of te 
wheat crops are generally tavourable; but in many parts 
of Scotland, a considerable breadth of wheat wes 
to be so thin and weak, that it has been considered 
pedient to piough it up and sow barley in its stead. 
weather, though cold, being dry, has been favourable for 
the sowing of the spring crops of all hinds. Little fiat 
tuation has taken place in the corn-markets; and, # 
large quantities of foreign wheat continue to be im 
there appears no great probability of prices rising 
higher, even although harvest should be later than 
usual, 
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